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MASQUERADES, 
© 


# 


To Lady Lovuisa SYDNEY. 


Mortimer- Hall. 


: My amiable friend judged very properly in ſup- 
poling my time would be ſo much engroſſed by the 
tumult which generally attends the weddings of great 
people, that I ſhould hardly find a moment to dedi- 
cate to the more pleaſing calls of my Louiſa, —It 
has really been the caſe ;—iny ſprightly ſiſter has 
ſhared much of the public admiration, and was fo 
exceedingly careſſed that ſhe had hardly time to 
breathe ; and I muſt have been of her parties, or 
have appeared deficient either in the exact rules of 
liteneſs, or (what is worſe) in thoſe of tenderneſs 
for one who deſervedly claims every affectionate ſen- 
timent from me. 

Ho eaſily are the moſt volatile ſpirits caſt down! 
— Who could have conceived, that changing a name, 
and travelling eighty or ninety miles from the ſmoaky 
region of London, to a place that ſeems formed in a 
« Prodigality e Nature,” would have worked apy 
effect on the naturally gay diſpoſition of our Caro- 
line !—and yet, believe me, for the firſt two or three 
days after our arrival here, ſhe appeared dejected, 
melancholy, and ſo uneaſy as to be often in tears. 


However, ſhe is once more herſelf, which we are 
I. B | | all 


2 MASQUERADES; or, 
all much pleaſed at, as the penſeroſa airs of a madena 
by no means become her. 

Our journey was a very agreeable one. Lord 


Mortimer carries his head at leaſt two inches higher 


than uſual ; he ſeems to be quite happy, and never 


glances. at his cara without turning his eyes about, 
to ſee Who envies him. He certainly ſmines as a Be- 
nedick, nor does the part of Beatrice fail of occur- 
ring to my remembrance, when I obſerve Caroline's 
Aroll, yet good-natured manner of treating him. 
Hearts linked by affeQion ſo firmly as theirs have 
been from their firſt acquaintance, give us every 
reaſon to hope that their felicity is built on a per- 
manent foundation, and that they will be an exam- 
ple of conjugal happineſs to a licentious age, that 
requires ſuch a pattern. | : 
Tho? we are advancing haſtily towards the end 
of autumn, this place is yet beautiful The prof} as 
around are uncommonly fine—the houſe itſelf is large 
and commodious—the conſtruction very old faſhion+ 
ed, which I do not diſhke—Your antique buildings 
always fill my foul with a pleaſing kind of awe. 
Our neighbours ate in genera] very agreeable : 
we are daily ſurrounded: by a number of be/les and 
beau; among the former are the two Miſs Polworth's 
(who were much celebrated laſt winter), and Mrs. 
Armiger, whom you ſo greatly admired, at a card - 
arty we were invited to, one night at Mrs. Nelſon's. 
Sir James Weſtbrͤok, Lord Budenall, aud Mr. Mon- 
tague, are at preſent viſitants of Lord Mortimer. 
The gentlemen hunt, ſhoot, and join the ladies in 
cards, dancing, walking, &c. Lord and Lady 
Mortimer intend to remain in the country till after 


Chriſtmas; but my brother, whoſe attendance in 


town will be neceffary very ſhortly, goes up in a 
fortnight. Lady Pemberton and I accompany him, 
Our tociety will be broke up: however, in ſo 


excellent a nei>}kbourbood, the dear inhabitants of 
this manſion will ny agrecable fubſti- 


tutes. a 


A para- 


WHAT YOU WILL. 3 


A paragraph in your laſt hints that you are i7com- 
moded by a ſlight indiſpojition. *©* Slight”? I flatter 
myſelf it is; or, ſurely, my Louiſa would not act in 
ſo ambiguous a manner! Inform me by the firſt 
opportunity how you are, I befeech you-—While 
my amiable friend Jabours under the leaſt anxiety, 

occaſioned either by pain of mind or body, happineſs 

mult be ever a ſtranger to the boſom of, 


Her inviolably affectionate, 


Juria HerBERT, 
— 
To Lady Jurra HEANER Tr. 


— Houſe. 


Tun arrival of my Julia's letter quickly diſper- 
ſed the gloom which is a conftant attendant on ſuſ- 
penſe and expectation! Impatiently had I been 
waiting for a few lines, to raiſe my depreſſed ſpirits, 
which illneſs had ſunk to their loweſt ebb ;z and was 
beginning to deſpair, when the much wiſhed-for pac- 
ket was put into my hands. ; 

And has our Caroline really given up all claim to 
the name of Herbert Eden do J give you joy 
—and participate in the opening proſpects of Plealar- | 
to the 3 family, May ſhe taſte every bliſs 
the ſtate ſhe has ſo nicly embraced is capable of be- 
ſlowing ! Tho? naturally gay her diſpoſition, it ne- 
ver can make her leſs ſenſible of the invaJuable trea- 
ſure Heaven has allotted her in the worthy Lord 
Mortimer, - He is truly deſerving of the jewel he 
poſſeſſes; ſhe is an acquiſition-he may with great 
juſtice be vain of. a | 

Do not, my Julia, ſuffer your attention to be too 
deeply engrofled by the ſcenes of diſfipation with 

85 B 2 ä which 
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which you are at preſent ſurrounded : beſtow a fre- 
_ quent thought upon your ſick, and I may add un- 
3 friend; for ſach in my preſent ſituation I 
can with juſtice ſtile myſelf.— The hours of real 
hagpincſa, which I ſhould have experienced at hong 

* preſent at the late intereſting and joyful occaſion, 
== been deprived of, by a ſeeming combination of 
diſagreeable incidents. My indiſpoſition when laſt 
wrote was trifling, —it has ſince increaſed; a ſlow fever 
hangs upon me, which ſeems pleaſed with its habita- 
tion, and unwilling to quit it: nor can I hope for 
relief while I remain involved in an unhappy affair, e- 
that preys continually on my ſpirits, and ſubjects me IM m 
to reproaches which your Louiſa's heart can ill brook. IM at 
II will not ſay more upon that head by this oppor- MW ci 
tunity. I never take up a pen but ſuſpicion haunts m 
every breaſt, that Mr. Melmoth is the only one to ye 
whom in my preſent ſituation I would addreſs myſelf. 


90 tow tHe © wer, wa 


Ah, my Julia! repeated hours of miſery do I ſuffer ¶ yc 
on that unfortunate man's account—have I not cauſe yo 
to wiſh I had never ſeen him And yet I owe him | 
every grateful ſentiment for his attachment to me mi 

But enough of this ſubject it makes me feel IM as 
too ſenſibly ;—nor can I bend my pen to any other 
for the preſent—ſo' adieu, my Julia! and believe ¶ tw 
me | | | | of 
- Your faithful wh 
: RET ſer 
Lovisa SyDnev.\Mﬀff the 
1 a nat 
N | we 
. "FF yo 
. l | | ye 
To Lady Lovisa SyDNEv. / wit 
— | ” | | | the 
; Portman- Square, dee 
| whe 


WZ left Mortimer-Hall four days ago witii con 
what ſenſations, your delicate heart vill foggelt/t 'S 
vou. | | 
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WHAT YOU WILL. 5 


How little does my Louiſa know, even after ſo 
long an intercourſe of friendſhip, the ſoul of her 
Juha !—Why would ſhe conceive ſo ill of me, as to 
imagine that diſſipation can make me forget her for 
a ſingle moment? My heart ſighed for the pen, when 
horrid parade and ceremony denied me the uſe of it; 
and moſt frequently were my thoughts wandering to 
Sommerville- Houſe, whilſt pomp, magnificence, and 
gaiety, unſucceſsfully ſtrove to engage my attention, 


That you are unhappy, my, amiable” friend! is 


evidently ſeen you, who never till the laſt eighteen 
months of your life knew more of pain than the name, 
are now become an abſolute valetudinarian :—a cir- 


cumſtance which cannot fail of inſpiring with the 


moſt dreadful alarms every breaſt that ſympathizes in 
your fate. From whence, Louiſa, are we to de- 
rive the cauſe? I will endeavour to gueſs, and inform 


you, who muſt be ignorant yourſelf of it, or, ſurely, 


you would not have denied me your confidence 
Amongſt the various reaſons that have obtruded on 


my imagination, I will tell you that which ftrikes me 


as the moſt probable. 


You may remember the affection that ſubſiſted be- 
tween you and a certain perſon now on the other ſide 


of the Alps; a fraternal one you both called it, but 
whether abſence has not made you ſenſible of its de- 
ſerving another appellation, is a doubt with me. I 
thou Tt I diſcovered that your mutual regard origi- 
nated from ſomething more tender than the eſteem 
we uſually entertain for a brother or a ſiſter.— I believe 
you are. awakened from your error; and, finding 
yeurſelf oddly ſituated. between your engagement 
with Mr. Melmoth 81 commenced long ago) and 
the partiality you feel for our newer acquaintance, 
oceaſions the conflict that renders you unhappy : and 


when the mind is diſturbed, mult not the frame which 


contains it be a ſufferer ? | | 

Sure, there was ſomething remarkable enough 
in your firſt meeting with our amiable traveller ! 
You muſt remember it—whether you do or not, I 
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will gratify myſelf in relating it, as I have often 
done, to you.—If you are intereſted in behalf of 
the party I am going to mention, as 1 ſuſpect, you 
will not yawn over the paragraph—nor join the 
poet in thinking “ nothing ſo tedious as a tauice- told 


1 tale. g 


The difficulty we had to prevail on Sir George 
Sommerville to permit me to pals the laſt winter 
with us in London, you certainly never can forget. 
goon after our al here we went one night to ſee 
Garrick play Hamlet: at the latter end of the firſt 


act, a cavalier entered the next box to ours, whoſe 


handſome perſon inſtaatly attracted the notice of 
the admiring ſurrounders. I never ſaw clegancy, 
dignity, and eaſe, ſo happily blended in any form. 
He appeared unconſcious of, or above regardings 
the genera] adulation paid him by the eyes of the 
audience. The Ladies that my mother chaperon'd, 
were by no means inſeußble to the charms of this 
incognito. 7; | | 

& Man Dien] cried Caroline, “ he is a divini- 
ty!” and, I make no doubt, would have been la 
loud in her encomiums, as to have convinced him 
that jhe had taſte, if Lady Pemberton had not in 
due time called her to order. Caroline's curioſity, 
once gratiſied with a fight of this Adonis, gave her 
no further diſturbance, and her attention atterwards 
was fixed on the hero of the ſtage. Not fo Louiſa! 
Ltook notice that her looks were otherwiſe beitow- 


ed, and, to ſay the truth, they fought an object 


worthy of them. | 
A uight or two after, at Lady Denley's aſſem- 
bly, the duke of Northiugton brought up the 


ſtranger, and introduced him to Lady Pemberton 


by the title of Sir Charles Montague. He begged 


leave to be permitted to pay his reſpe&s in Port- 


man-Square, and the next evening his name was 


announced in my mother's drawing room. 


Tue viſible preference he gave my friend ſoon 
tekiked that his admiration of her excceded, by 


* | many 
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a many degrees, that which ſhe favoured him with; 
f and every day producing accumulated merit in both, 
1 heightened their well-founded affection for each 
e other, , 

d "Examine your heart, Louiſa, and tell me whether 


1 have divined the real cauſe of your uneaſineſs ?— 
0 T hope I have; for then, in my opinion, it reſts 
r entirely with yourſelf to difcard the load of anxiety 
t. which with its cankerous quality undermines your 
© health, and renders you ſo wretched, —Indeed, my 
lt Louiſa, you muſt diſcard it.— for the ſake of your 
ſe Julia, whoſe feelings are ſo interwoven with yours, 
of that if you are unhappy, I muſt be miſerable.— 
'£ Adieu, and think me ever 


n. 

N Affectionately yours, 

a 
4. J. HRT. 
ui ; HET 
. — — —— ———_ III 
19 
in To Lady Juiia HZAB BERT. 

in 5 bn 
y, | 5 Semmerville· Houſe, 
1er . | | 
ds Au I really bleſſed enough to have occupied ſo 
ſa! much of my Julia's attention? I was ungrateful to 
W. have entertained a moment's doubt of it ; your 
ect amiable heart is ever alive to the voice of friendſhip, 


Can ſhe who ſhares yours ſo largely, dare to own 
m- herſelf unhappy ? Oh no! ſupported by that pleaſ- 
the log thought, every pain muſt wear a trivial aſpect. 

well recolle& the agreeable evening you re- 

zed mind me of, which, as you obſerve, preſented to 
wt - our fight Sir Charles Montague —Your conjectures 
Nas with regard to the tendre that you think ſubſiſted 
| between us, are very wrong. If I know my own 


don heart, it is entirely free from any other attachment 
by but that of eſteem for him. Were he to return to 
any 7 B4 - "os ++ 
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us the ſame faſcinating object he was when he left 
England—and again diſtinguiſh me by the ſame flat- 
_ tering attention he formerly paid me,—my ſituation 
might indeed be rather dangerous.—But there is 
little probability of that: he is deftined to make 
ſome perſon happy, whoſe ſuperior merit renders 
her better deſerving of worth like his——Yaur 
kind prepoſſeſſion leads you to maße, that every 
one regards Louiſa with your eyes! a en 
Do not, my ſweet friend, think me backward in 
repoſing any confidence in you know nothing of 
myſelf if I poſſeſs a ſentiment I wiſh you to be a 


ſtranger to.—Do you deal as candidly by me? Is 


not your real opinion of Mr. Lenox kept too cloſe 
a ſecret? e e eee 
You profeſs a regard for him; but is that alone 


- ſufficient to ſatisfy the man you mean to give your 


hand to ? Your behaviour to the amiable Lenox 1s, 
indeed, quite inconſiſtent with that candour and 
fincerity,. which, in every other point of your con- 
duct, ſhew themſelves the principles of your heart. 
I am ſurpriſed, I confeſs, how one of your ſenſibi- 
lity can affect ſuch ſeeming inattention to his merit. 


Fictitious only it can be; I would not think ſo er- 
roneouſly- of your judgment, as to ſuppoſe you 


ſpoke your real ſentiments-of him. The truth is, 
we are all fond of exerciſing the ſhare: of deſpctiſin 
that is allowed us during the day of firtation, and 
too often uſe it to a wrong purpoſe, Follow not 
our weak ſex in this point, dear girl, and convince 
the world how 98 you. Jeſpil 

riority, your preſent ſituation gives you over a 


worthy man. Aſſure yourſelf, , your generoſity | 


before "marriage will render him doubly ſenſible 
of the obligation he owes to you, and will 
more firmly rivet him yours, after this import - 
ant affair has taken place. He will then be 


convinced, from the contempt you ſhewed for 


power, while privileged to exert it, of your 


readineſs to reſign t which you no anger 
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will judge to be your JR am ſum- 


moned to attend Sir 


Julia, 


corge, — I remain, my 


Much yours, 


Lovisa SyDnev. 
; 
To Lady Lovisa SyDxey. 


 Portman-Square, 


You have wounded me to the ſoul, my amiable 
friend, by ſuppoſing me addicted to a ſpecies of co- 
quetry that I deteſt. It is now time for me to de- 
clare my ſentiments relative to Mr. Lenox, left I 
ſhould ſuffer in your opinion. | 
I know not whether I am to _ it as a fault to 
nature, that I have no very ſuſceptible heart ; —or, 
erhaps, I have never yet ſeen the man who'could 
inſpire me with the belle paſſion, which J have ſo often, 
with amazement, heard ſpoken rapturouſly of. 

Mr. Lenox is an amiable man; he has the fineſt 
talents, and is endued with the ſtrongeſt natural good 
ſenſe, which has been well cultivated by the moſt 
liberal education. There are few whoſe company 
is more agreeable than his: it is ages after by num 
bers, but gives no creature more pleaſure than your 
Julia. Yet, I muſt own, I never ſuffer any great 
uneaſineſs at his being abſent a few days longer than 
I expe&t; nor am I violently rejoiced if he Farpriſes' 
me by coming ſooner than J hoped for. I eſteem 
him greatly; and think I would not make him unea- 
ſy for the world. With ſuch ſentiments, I dare an- 
ther, that we ſhall be happier than if the moſt ro- 
mantic love filled my boſom. If I marry him (which 
I expect to do), to promote his felicity will be not 

A B 5 only 
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only the duty, but chief pleaſure of my life, 1 be- 
lieve there might appear a little inconſiſtency in what 
I have written, yet, I declare to you, I have deſ- 
eribed, as near as poſſible, the ſituation of my heart. 
I had a prejudice in Mr. Lenox's favour, from his 
attachment to my brother, which commenced while 
they were at Oxford, as they have told me. Beſides, 
his character has always been thought ſo amiable a 
one, that I ſaw pleaſure ſparkle on each countenance 
around me, at the idea of my eonſenting to a union 
with ſuch a man: it diffuſed a ſatisfaction over my 
mind, and prevented my entertaining a deſire to act, 
contrary to the wiſhes of my friends. 

Mr. Lenox leaves London to-morrow, for a fort- 
night: he goes to his father's, whole ill ſtate of 
health makes Mr. Lenog's abſence inſupportable to 
the old Lord. 

- And now, ſiuce I have cleared myſelf from all im- 
putation of coquetry, (to your ſatisfaction, I hope, ) 
you muſt allow me to tell you, that I am very unca- 
y about you.: I can allege nothing in vindication of 
your partiality for a man who proves himſelf but il] 
adapted to the nice ſentiments that adorn your breaſt. 
Sure, it is a kind of infatuation that chains you to 
bim. When we are unwilling to break with a pleaſ- 
ing object, how many plauſible pretences do we find 
out to excuſe a continuation of the attachment! You 
ſay nothing to me, my Louiſa, in your laſt, of your 
intentions ; whether (in oppoſition to the wiſhes of 
your friends) they are to marry Mr. Melmoth, or to 
purſue the more elegible plan of rejecting him. — You 
mutt be agitated :>-I am well convinced of the ardu- 


ons taſk you have to perform ;—it calls for reſoluti- 


en, which I know you will exert.” 

On the commencement of yuur aequajntance with 
Mr. Melmoth, be aſſumed the deportment of a very 
worthy man; got a ſentiment did he ſaffer to eſcape 
his Ipo, that did not refleq hungur on the heart that 
dictated it: his wit wes always tempered with good 
aature, and never e at the expenſe of any-oue, 
275 : | There 
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WHAT YOU WILL. 11 
There was nothing extraordinary in giving a prefe- 
rence to ſuch a creature as he ſeemed to be; but, 
when he was ſenſible of that preference, how ſoon 


was the maſk dropped! Inſtead of the diflident, gen- 


tle Melmoth, behold a paſſionate, jealous, over-bear- 
ing man, meanly abject where he had any thing to 
hope, and haughtily deſpotic to his unhappy depen- 
dents, | | | 

My amiable friend, can you be diſtreſſed for a 


cauſe to put an end to this affair, after allowing 


- (which you muſt do) the character I have drawn to 


be a juſt one? G | | 

My advice to you is, to tell him candidly, that, 
with the morals he poſſeſſes, he never can make you hap- 
py ; neither would it be in your power to ſtudy the feli- 
city of one to Whoſe ſentiments you have an utter 
abhorrence. 

Do not ſuffer a falſe delicacy to precipitate ou 
into an abyſs of laſting miſery. My dear Louiſa ! 
ſummon up a proper degree of courage ; diſmiſs Mr, 
Melmoth, and with him all your cares. Adieu! 


Juita HZABERT. 


. , * * * 


To Lady Juri Ha BERT. 


ö Sommerville. Houſe. 


I CANNOT ſay that I feel, at this moment, the 
pleaſure with which I am uſually inſpired when ad- 


dreſſing my Julia. With pain do I own myſelf under 


the diſagreeable neceſſity of diſcloſing my ſentiments 


to you on an affair, the knowledge of which will 


ſurely wound your ſenſibility : but, were I to conceal 
from you what an unfortunate minute diſcovered tg 
me, I ſhould act very inconſiſtently with the ſtrict 
friendſhip 1 have ever profeſſed for you. You arg, I 


hope, 


5h 


. 
} 
| 
| 
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hope, perfectly convinced how much I have your 


happineſs at heart, and that, of courſe, I think my - 
ſelf under an obligation to acquaint you with the moſt 
minute circumſtance; which threatens an irruption of 
jt.— But, to keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe, I will 


relate my unpleaſing ſtorx. 


I went the other evening to pay ſome viſits in the 
village of —, and intended afterwards to ſit an 
hour with Mrs. Dorrel. Mentioning my intention to 
do ſo at Mrs. Topham's, I was informed, that it 
was hex uſual practice to go out to a friend of hers, 
and ſpend her evenings with her. I had hardly heard 
this, when I ſaw Mr. Lenox's chaiſe ſtop. at an op- 
polite houſe, and a lady get out of it, followed by 
Lenox. Good God!“ exclaimed I, „Is this poſ- 
ſible! I thought he was at my Lord Lenox's. 
What can have brought him hither ?””” One of the 
ladies gave the mo ſignificant ſmile at my ſurpriſe 
that ever I remember to have ſeen, and anſwered, 
% Vour Ladyſhip knows Lord Lenox is ſo ill that he 


cannot entertain his ſon; and it is natural that he 


ſhould ſeek for amuſement ſomewhere : beſides, Le- 
nax-Cattle is but ten miles from hence.“ « And 
does he take this airing frequently?“ © Oh, yes! 


 & conſtantly as the evening comes.” —I could bear 
4 . Ta i NS OT OI * 

it no longer, but ſent one of my ſervants to beg the 

favour of Mr. Lenox to let me ſay a few words to 


him. The anſwer was, he auould wait upon me direct- 
9. I. remained in all the torture of expectation a full 


hour, when I ſaw him re-enter his carriage, after 


g in Mrs. Dorrell. It drove off, and one of 


handing 1 | | e off, 
his ſervants brought me his maſter's compliments, 


and that he was forry ſadden indiſpe/ition prevented his 


having the-bomur of attending me. He little imagined 


 thet I Was, at à window, witneſs to the manœuvre. 


One of the ladies, pitying my uncafineſs, ſaid, 
% Lady Louiſa, it would be the height of cruelty to 
geep you longer in ſuſpenſe. Vour friend Lady 

70 Herbert is much abuſed by Mr. Lenox and! 
Mrs. Dorsel. When be is from London, his whole“ 


time 


KH . 
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time is paſſed in clandeſtine meetings with her: nei- 
ther the cold of theſe long evenings, his father's 


illneſs, or, what is more, the preference given him - 


by that heavenly angel, Lady Julia, can keep him 
from her. Your own eyes have convinced you of this 
truth; and it is incumbent on you to make this diſ- 
covery beneticial to your ſweet friend.” 

Her voice, her manner, pierced my ſoul. Ah, 
my Julia! my dear girl! will your philoſophy teach 
you to bear this ſtroke with patience? Much I fear 
not I defired Mrs Topham to inform Mr. Lenox 

of what had paſſed ;' the conſequence of which he 
might ſoon gueſs. 

I I have not ſeen him, as a viſitor. fince his return 
to the country, though we live, you know, but four 
miles from Lord Lenox. I had heard ſome malici- 
ous reports concerning him and Mrs. Dorrell, but 
never ſuffered myſelf to regard them in a ſerious light, 
as you may imagine: yet, after what I ſaw laſt 
night, I think it time to put you on your guard. 

here is no good in repeating my ſentiments of 

Mr. Lenox: he is as much funk in my opinion now, 
as he was exalted in it before. As to Mrs. Dorrell, 
what notions of delicacy can ſhe have, to admit of 


ſuch behaviour, as muſt give a licence to ill · natured 


tongues, from a man who, ſhe has every cauſe to 
imagine, is under an engagement to another? 


n my Juha | 


It x, 22193291 Lovis SYDNEY. 
87 * Do: . 


. — aa 
7 Lady Lovisa Sr pur? 


and Square, 


> (54Y account of Lenox's conduct, my amiable 
friend, both ſhocks and aſtoniſhes me. He certainly 


rr i cannot 
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cannot mean to deceive us—No! no !—I will hope 
that your ſenſivility, ever awake to the molt trifling 
circumſtance which concerns my happineſs, cauſes 
vou to apprehend a danger, on the bare ſurmiſes of 
ſome whoſe whole pleaſure conſiſts in wounding the. 
peace of others. Be convinced, that a foul like 
Lenox's can never be attached to one formed in ſo 
different a mould &s is the lady's whom you ſuſpect 
to be my rival. The generous, the amiable Ed- 
ward, is not capable of deviating from the ſtrict 
path of honour which he has hitherto trod with ſo 
much applauſe. This is my real opinion of him; 
and, I am perſuaded, my Louiſa will ſoon acknow- 
ledge to me that ſhe has injured, by her ſuſpicion, 
an object deſerving of every kind thought. But, 
ſhouid his deftiny have decreed her to be the © 994deſs 
% of his idolatry,” I ſhall aſſume all the loiciſim I can, 
and endeavour to eraſe from my remembrance every 
idea of a perſon in whoſe character dwells fo much 
diflimulation, and who will have proved himſelf, by 
his behaviour, entirely unworthy of my regard. 
Yet, till corroborating inſtances of his guilt appear, 
I will,zuard my boſom againſt every ſymptom of 
the peace-deſtroyer, jealouſy ; and believe it a pa- 
radox, that a man who has ſo well preſerved the 
appearance of virtue, ſhould, in his heart, be quite 
a different creature from what he has inſtructed us 

to think him. 2 e p 
Sure,“ you will ſay, © there is a change in my 
Julia! I need give no more lectures on indifference, 
1 End. — And yet, believe me, Louiſa, that ſoul 
you have fo often taxed with coldneſs, retains its 
primitive emotions: I am ever ready, though a fe- 
male, to enter the liſts, where I think an abſent 
party injured. However, the next time I ſce Mr. 
Lenox, (and I expect him in London to-morrow, ) 
L will honeftly. tell him what I have heard, give 
him an opportunity for vindication, and, if I then 
can think him guilty, begin to look a little to 

wyſelf. * e | F 
A I have 
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I have ſome pleaſing news to communicate to 
you., Sir Charles Mon! tague is arrived, aud called 
on us this morning. The air of foreign climes bas 

agreed well with him: he looked handſomer than 
ever. 

« Dear Sir Charles,” fa:d Lady Pemberton, 
© how will your friends be able to expreſs their joy 
at your long-expected and much-wiſhed-for return | 
Surely, your intention is, now, to make ſome reſi- 
dence in your native ſoil.“ 

„My frieuds, Madam, do me too much honour. 
Whatever allurements the French or the Italians 
may boaſt of Es. Lady Pemberton, I bope, 

knows me ſufficiently to be convinced that I would 
with pleaſure reſign them all for the happineſs of 
becoming an inhabitant of my own country, I am 
a true Brie; ſubject, and fo much attached to 
Albion's coaſts, as to prefer being one of her uſeful 
members (as it is the duty of every Engliſh gentle- 
man to be) to living in a vortex of diſſipation and 

allantry a foreigners, who could not ſupport 

ife withour calling both 16 their aſſiſtance,” 
Sir Charles, you made a longer ſtay abroad 
than you intended.” 

« I did, my Lady; I was determined, as 8 
it might be the laſt time I ſhould croſs the Alps, to 
be very minute in ſurveying all that was worth ob- 
ſervation in the places I travelled through: beſides, 
I had Jeft many tr 2 iends in Italy, when I brit returned 
from thence, and was glad to go over again with 

them ſome of the, joyous hours we had paſſed toge- 
ther two or three years ag0- But, Lady Julia, how 
is Sir George Sommerville ? I hope there is no im- 
propriety in 1 that queſtion.” 

None in the leaſt, Sir Charles: he is in a very 
bad ſtate of health, and I fear will ſhortly leave my | 
dear Louiſa to lament his loſs. 

At your name he bluſhed, and aſked how my 
charming friend WA. ? 

My 
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My heart was depreſſed, I know not why, which 
made me paint Sir George's ſituation to be ſo me- 
lancholy a one. I was ſurprized at myſelf the mi- 
nute after, and told Sir Charſes that my apprehenſion, 
perhaps, anticipated a danger as yet very far off ;--- 
therefore be not uneaſy, my Louiſa, at my infwer : 
not but that I ſhould be cruel to flatter you with 
hopes, the diſappointment of which would make you 
fee] more keenly your ſufferings. I never do: ſtill 
I think Sir George will live ſome years. Heaven 

rant it! And now no more of the painful ſub- 
ject: 
a Sir Charles ſtaid an hour, and den took leave; 
but firſt begged a placy in our box to ſee Mrs. Barry 
in the Counteſs of Saliſbury. 

I have written a lopsg letter ;---ſo farewel } 


4 Juri HERBERT. 
To Lady Juri Herbert. 


Sommervi . Houſe. 


In HAVE 108 time to ſend you a few lines, and 
ro tell you that you may now, with propriety, wiſh 
your Louiſa joy. Incloſed are the means which 

have effectually diſſolved the tie of ſlavery *®. Mr. 

Melmoth's anſwer you will find dictated with more 
ſubmiſſion than either you or I could have expected 
from fo turbulent a diſpoſition. 

I have brought myſelf off pretty well, conſidering 
the difficulties my imagination preſented to my view. 
My conduct has, I hope; been ſuch as not to de- 
ſerve cenſure. The name of 7i/?, joined to Louiſa 
0 would ſound dreadfully fa my ears. 1 


* Theſe dine do not appear, 


1 


1 


(paſt two o'clock) 
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have taken your advice, dear Julia, and have acted 
entirely by your dictates; therefore will reſt aſſured 
that I muit be right. | 

The reports of Lenox's attention to Mrs. Dorrel 


become worſe and worſe. I am glad to hear of 


Sir Charles Montague's arrival; he will be a valuable 
acquiſition to our * 

My uncle ſeems better. 1 know, my Julia, he 
cannot recover ; his temporary reliefs from pain no 
longer flatter me with hope. 1 was ſo well convinced 
of his danger; that I was not alarmed at your reply 
to Sir Charles. I am in a monſtrous hurry, and 
can only ſay that I am, Gut 


Yours, 
. Lovisa SYDNBY., 


\ 6 | 
s To the Sams; 


Somerville. Hſe; | 


1 WAs called upon to go 6ut with Sir George 


to a little village, a few miles off, where he has a 
very pretty lodge: there we: dined, and returned 


home early to receive ſome company that we expected 
to ſpend the evening at Sommerville-Houſe, I was 
apprehenſive of not finding another leiſure moment 
in the courſe of the day to write to you ; therefore, 


whilſt the horſes were putting to, ſcribbled away 


thoſe few lines. | 
1 was right in my conjectures; till this hour 
could not. call a minute my 
own. The whole houſe is wrapped in ſlecp: my 
fears for my Julia will not let me cloſe my eyes. 
We are ever flow to credit what will give us pain. 
—Ah! my ſweet friend, for Heaven's fake, do not 
deceive: yourlelf, but liſten to the caution given you 
Y 


. 
4 


2 
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| 
. 
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blow before it falls. That 
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by her who would ſacrifice her life to enſure you 
happineſs! Let me warn you, ere it be too late, to 
look to a heart that has never yet felt a pang, anq 
of courſe will not be able to bear the keen anguiſh 
of diſappointment, unleſs prepared a little for the 
Mr. Lenox 1s to marry 
Mrs. Dorrell is no longer to be doubted ; it is the 
conitant ſubject of converſation amongſt her friends: 
they extol her generoſity in making large ſettlements 
upon him, as his fortune at preſent is fo moderate a 
one, compared to hers, Ungrateful man! Ah, 
good God! will perfidy like his to innocence like 


my Julia's go unpuniſhed ? Surely not.— My dear 


girl, take the earlieſt opportunity of baniſhing from 
our favour a man who has injured you, you will 
von find, beyond his power of recompence. 
Lord and Lady Arne called yeſterday to ſee us, in 
their way to town ; ſhe expreſſed the utmoſt concern 
at my emaciated appearance, and inſiſted on my 
going with them, at their return, to Southampton, 
as change of air might be of ſervice to me. Lady 
Summerville an her and Lord Arne's in- 
treaties z and my unule typed me to accept of their 


obliging invitation. I told them I ſhould be Krb 


to attend them; and accordingly we agreed to ſet o 


ſome time next week. They are to paſs a couple of 


days here, after their return from London, previous 


to our little excurſion. I find my health forſaking 


me every day. | 

Methinks I hear you call me an inſenſible mortal, 
for having ſo long delayed to mention my pleaſure 
at Sir Charles's kind enquiry for me. Indeed, I am 
flattered by it, and rejoice to hear he is well, I fear 
he will be ſo much engroſſed by his London ac- 
quaintauces, (Lord Budenall, Lord Seymour, Mr. 


Montague, and his other companions, I mean,) 
that he will not think of bis country friends though 


he will be often with your brother, of courſe mutt. 
ſometimes ſee you, and then he muſt, naturally, 
beſtow a thought on Louiſa. —No words can ex- 

a} | preſs 
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preſs my friendſhip for him; friend/hip only, my 
Julia, , | 


Your faithful 
Lovis Srontr. 


— 
To Lad) Loviea SYDNEY, 


Por inan. Square, 


I YESTERDAY evening received your letters, 
-es, it is indeed very true, that Lenox is 


falſe, . « « + » My Louiſa knows, I have ever made 


it a rule to hear every part of a depreciating _ 
before I condemned the perſon of whom it was told. 
Judging of others by my own heart (which, I can 
aver, never did an injury to sny-one), I have been 
willing to ſuppoſe that Malice diſcharged all her 
venom on an ianocent object, through the mouths 


of a few cavious wretches, whoſe ſole pleaſure ies 


in being ceaſorious; but how eafy a dupe I have 
been made, and how cruelly J have been treated, 
you will ſoon perceive from the inconteſtible proofs 
I am about to give. 


Laſt night, as I told you was our intention, we - 


went to the play. The houſe was in every other 
part fo remarkably full, that it made an empty box, 
oppolite to ours, conſpicuous: a ſervant was in it 
to keep places, in a livery whick 1 thought I knew, 
but I could not recollect to whom it belonged. In 
the middle of the third act, when the audience was 
abſorbed in contemplation of the perforrgerss I was 
rouzed by one of the box-keepers calling out, very 
audibly, you may imagine, Mr. Lengc's fervant!? 
and immediately he entered, leading in Mrs, Dorrell 
and another lady. 

I way 
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I was aſtoniſhed to ſee him in London, and could 
ſcarcely credit my eyes, till confirmed-in the truth 
they told me by Lady Pemberton's aſking, if that 
war not Mr. Lenox? 

His attention to Mrs. Dorrell, during the whole 
performance, attracted the obſervation of numbers; 
and, whether it was the effect of my mortified fancy, 
J cannot ſay, but I thought there were many of my 
- acquaintance who ſeemed to view me with looks of 
curioſity, while compaſſion appeared predominant 
in the countenances of others. His ſenſes were ſo 
wholly engrofſed by the ane object, that he could take 
notice of nothing elſe. | , 
Lord Pemberton went round to ſpeak to Lady 
Caroline Denley, who happened to fit near them, 
and perceived, for the firſt time, Mr. Lenox. 

« Ha! Lenox!” cried my brother, this is an 
r- ſurprize! Why did you keep us ignorant 
of your being in town?” The other ſtarted. 

« Heavens, my Lord! who could have appre- 


hended your being here!---This is a happineſs- - 
an unexpected ------ faith, Pemberton, I rejoice to 
| fee you!” | 


This is extraordinary enough,” exclaimed m 
brother. Why pray, Sir, is it ſo unuſual a thin 
with me to viſit the play-houſe, that you expreſs 65 
much wonder at ſeeing me in it?“ | 

„ No,“ replied Mr. Lenox, “ but I ſuppoſed 
that you had attended Lady Pemberton to Lady 
F——3 aſſembly: I heard ſhe was there; is ſhe 
not, my Lord?“ 1 Mb {hs 

He was exceedingly confuſed when my brother 
gave a negarive to his queſtion. 

Lord Pemberton was ſo aſtoniſhed at his manner 
and embarraſſed way of ſpeaking, that he related 
what paſſed to my mother and me, at his return to 


our box. W 


At the end of the play, Mr. Lenox came to us. 
Ah, how mean does guilt make a perſon appear ! 
His eyes were fixed on the ground : he had no _— 1 


At 
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that unreſtrained, elegant air, which impreſſed 
people in his favour ; 2 was ſtiff, and formal, and 
ſeemed to ſuffer greatly. I do aſſure you I was di- 
veſted of malice, and felt fincerely for him: I 
would have willingly ſaved him further confuſion, 
by forbearing to queſtion him about his unexpected 
arrival in London; but Sir James Weſtbrook was 
determined to torture him. He aſked, To what 
extraordinary lucky circumſtance are we indebted 
for this pleaſure, Mr. Lenox? Little leſs than a 
miracle could have prevailed on one of your tender- 
neſs to leave your excellent father an hour ſooner 
than you at firſt propoſed. Was the lady you have 
been in company with handſome, I ſhould ſuſpect 
4 cauſe; but ſhe is ſo curſed ugly, that, inſtead of 
attracting a man from his duty, he would adhere 
the more cloſely to it, if it could be a means of 
avoiding ſuch a maſter-piece of deformity. What 
then are we to thank for it?? | 

He anſwered, that he was impatient to return to 
us, as Lord Lenox aba better; and. had called in 
Portman- Square, but hearing that Lady Pemberton 
awas gone to the play, (obſerve, Louiſa, to my brother 
it was to Lady F-——'s,) he reſolved to follow her. 

« Why, as it is ſo full a houſe,” returned Sir 
James, with a ſneer, © I think you were right in 
alſo calling on Mrs. Dorrell----(that's her name, 
isn't it ?)---and getting a ſeat in her box.” 

The gentlemen laughed much at what Weſtbrook 
ſaid, and enjoyed the pcor culprit's confuſion ; yet 
he pretended to join in the laugh, though his coun- 
tenance plainly demonſtrated that it came not from 
his heart. He aſked me, in a low voice, whether 

I would honour him with half an hour's converſation 
_ the next morning? I anſwered, With pleaſure, - 

12 returned to his party; but 


Sir.“ He bowe 
aſſumed a very diſſerent mode of behaviour, ſcarcely 
ſpeaking to Mrs. Dorrell, and conſtantly fixing his 
eyes on our box. | | 


J muſt 
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I muſt confeſs my ſituation was not a verycaſy one: 
we ſeldom know, my Louiſa, how dear an object is 
to us, till we are on the verge of being deprived of 
it. I could not conceive, before laſt night, that 
Lenox hid committed ſuch devaſtation in my heart, 
as the occurrences that then happened, and which 
touched me ſo ſenfibly, made me conſcious of. How 
little did I profit of the opportunity of ſeeing ſo ex- 
cellent a play ſo excellently performed! Even Mrs. 
Barry was not capable of withdrawing your Julia's 

attention from the magnet that — all her 
thoughts. . | 
I muſt not, however, be ſo far taken up with 
my own. anxicties, as to omit telling you, that Sir 
Charles Montague is, by this time, far on his way 
towards Sommerville-Houſe. He ſaid, as we were 
about to leave Covent-Garden, that he intended ſet- 
ting out at five o'clock this morning, and would be hap- 
fy to have a welcome reception —_ him, by bei 
the bearer of a letter from me ta Lady Louiſa, I told 
lum there avas a great deal of” vanity couched under 
that compliment, * How ſo, Lady Julia?” „Wh 
becauſe you want me to repeat what you are well 
convinced of—that Sir Charles Montague requires 
no aid to make his company highly acceptable to 
thoſe he chuſes to honour with it; — to a 
family who prides itſelf on the favour of his friend - 
ſhip, and who thinks every moment an age till it 
congratulates him on his return to England,” 1 
Ne bowed, and bluſhed. Upon my word, ma 
belle Fulie, I did not mean to have extorted ſo flat - 
tering a ſpeech from you: but I muſt return to 
my requeſt, - Will you honour me with the charge 
of a letter to Lady Louiſa Sydney:?“ © Indeed, 
Sir Charles, I would trouble you with one with 
pleaſure, but that I cannot poſſibly fit up to write: 
a long epiſtle to my friend; and no other can I fend + 
her.” He very gallantly faid, % awwoud, wait my. 
hour in tho morning; „ and that, let me tell you, 
added he, © is a favour that you, and " err 
ould 
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ſhould command z for my impatience to pay my de- 
veirs to the dear inhabitants of Sommerville- Houſe, 
is not to be deſcribed.” . I 

Mournies is juſt come to inform me that Mr. 
Lenox begs leave to attend me in the little drawing · 
room. I have diſpatched her with my compliments, 
and to ſay that I will wait on him immediately. 

And now, my Louiſa, what is to be the conſe- 
quence. of this meeting? My foreboding heart tells 
me, an everlaſting breach between your Julia and 
the man whom yeſterday morning ſhe looked upon as 
her deſtined huſband! Ah! may I be able to ac- 
quit myſelf with generoſity, with candour, and yet 
with firmneſs! If matters are really circumſtan- 
ced as I apprehend, I ſhall have need of a great deal 
of the latter to ſupport me.—— But I will not dd 
to his anxiety, by Lakin him longer in ſuſpenſt. 
Oh, how has he deceived us! — Down I co.--My 
deareſt Louiſa, it will be charity to write ſoon to 
your . 

8 Juri t. 


/ To Lady Juri Haste. 


Sommer viſle- Hin ſe 


Is the preſent agitation of my mind will permit 
me, I will give you a deſcription of an agreeable 
ſurrpiſe I had this morning 3 which has occaſioned 


- me. more ſpirits than I have had ever ſince I parted 
with you. 4 5 


+ 


I was ſitting in deep ſtudy, the inimitable Pope 

the ſubject of my mcditations, when Clairon came 
running into my cloſet,» in her hurrying way, which 
you and I have fo oiten laughed at her for, | 
Mon Dieu! Madame,” cried ſhe, * il eft entre 
ce moment, dans la cour du chateau, ua jeune hom- 


me, 
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me, de la plus charmante figure du monde : je ſuis 
ſur qu'il eſt Francois ; ou du moins qu'il ne fait que 
d'arriver de France.“ r | 
Her extreme ' admiration of this cavalitr, excited 
an amazing curioſity in me to fee him; but I deter- 
mined not'to make my appearance till I was ſent for. 


Clairon adviſed me to diſregard that «/ele/5 0 


ceremony, and to go down. — I was deaf to her re- 
commendation, and reſumed. my book: — however, 
I waited not long for a meſſenger; a ſummons from 
Sir George gave me an opportunity of ſeeing the 
divine unknown. Judge, Julia, what were my emotions, 
at entering the room, to behold Sir Charles Mon- 
tague ! I could ſcarcely ſpeak, my joy was ſo great. 
—“ Dear Lady Louiſa,“ faid he, my happineſs 
can be equalled by nothing but my impatience for 
this long-wiſhed-for moment. —Your indiſpoſition, 
of which I was infermed by your lovely friend, Lady 
Julia, has occaſioned me a good deal of uneaſineſs— 
ſhe told me I muſt expect to find you much altered 
from it how pleaſingly diſappointed am I!“ 

J find, Sir Charles, you have not left the art 
of flattery behind you ; I am rejoiced to ſee you 
ſo well.” , 


My uncle hoped, he had now fixed a reſolution of 


reſiding amonoſt us. 
My reſidence in England, Sir George,” cried 
he, © depends on one circumſtance.” 4 
Lady Sommerville, who lets nothing baulk her 
eurioſity, immediately aſked what that was ? He 
begged to be excuſed imparting it to her THEN, and 
added, that ſhe would certainly know it ſoon. + 
I ſuppoſe,” cried Sir George, “ your heart has 
taken a manfion in ſome foreigner's breaſt, and, ac- 
cording as ſhe treats it in your abſence, you mean to 
return, and either fix it firm, or recal it back again, 
Women, Montague, are hard to truſt; and the 
ocean which divides you proves a general remedy 


for love.“ 


« You 
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„ You are much miſtaken, Sir George, in your 
conjectures! That my heart isſtolen from my breaſt, 


1 muſt own; but I have been robbed by no foreign- 
er: I left it in my native country, and am come 


back to claim a reſtoration of it, or what would make 
me mnch happier, endeavour to acquire another in 
its room am willing to make that bargain, —but 
tremble left I ſhould be called preſumptuous.“ 
«© There is no fear of thaß Sir Charles,” returned 
my uncle. Heaven ſend you ſucceſs in your in- 
tended undertaking !—Yet I muſt expreſs. much 
ſurprife at your conſtancy amidſt the dangers you 
have been expoſed to in your travels, eſpecially a- 
mongſt the French Women, who are plaguy faſcinat- 


ing.“ 

The other allowed they are charmiag, but would 
not admit them to be equal to the Engliſh, whoſe 
genuine beauty far ſurpaſſed their artificial allure- 
ments. He gave us a long account of his tour, in 
that elegant language, that e turn of ex- 
preſſion, which ever was ſo peculiar to him. | 

Is he not returned, my Julia, if poſſible, more 
captivating than he was at the hour he bid us adieu? 
—[I with Sir George had aſked the object's name, 
who could boaſt of ſuch a treaſure as his heart. 
though upon reflection J am glad he did not—I 
would not for the world have | 
rious ! II feel the tendereſt friendſhip for Sir 
Charles, from finding him ſtill the fame—kind, amia- 
ble and polite. Was my -heart likely to be again 
enſnared, I do not know where its danger would be 


ſo gent as with Sir Charles Montague but Mr. 
Me 


moth has given me a ſurfeit of love, and, as a 


fortunate guard towards the ſecurity of my peace, 


this dangerous agreeable has declared his affections 


to be already engaged. Bleſſings attend him through 
every change of condition! The greateſt this hfe 


can afford will be the portion of the happy woman 
* 995 this moſt amiable of his ſex hers. 
Vor. 1. i 


Yet 
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ad him ſeem fo cu- 
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Vet does not your Louiſa, ſenſible as ſhe is of the 
value of ſuch a treaſure, wiſh to poſſeſs it. 

My intended excurſion to Southampton was talked 
cf: Sir Charles told me he would certainly viſit it 
during my ſtay there. He ſhortly. after took his 
leave, and retraced part, of the road again to arrive 
at Bagſhot, where his uncle, Lord Beaumont, paſſes 
nine months out of the twelve. So fond is he of the 
elegant ſeat he has thera 
* be from Southampt e till then adieu, dear 
Julia. "ID: 


L. SYDNEY, 
——— . — —ü—‚—— 
* Lady Louis 4 SyDNEv. 


Fert man- Sg uare. 


Tu E ſo- much - dreaded conflict is over, my Louiſa 

How powerful is the force of innocence when 
confronted by guilt !—Your ſympathiſing heart muſt 
beat quick with impatience to know the reſult of our 
conference—T will baſten to gratify you. 

I attended Mr. Lenox's ſummons. On my enter- 
ing, he approached me, and in a reſpectful manner 
led me to a ſofa-—he drew a chair near me, and, 
ſeating himſelf, told me it was needleſs to enquire af+ 
ter my health, for that my loo: demonſtrated that [ 
was perfectly well. | 

There appeared ſo much ſerenity in his counte- 
nance and addreſs, that I could not help repeating 
to myſelf, < Who knows but this man may yet be 
innocent I- if not, he is an adept at diſſembling.“ 

«© My impatience to ſee the moſt charming x "OY 
men, as I told your Ladyſhip laſt night, made me 
haſten to throw myſelf at your feet, and uur out the 
efuſions of a heart wholly attached to my Julia, and 
which has ſuffered more thau words can expreſs, 8 

Se the 


My next letter to you 
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the cruel ſeparation that my father's untimely illneſs 
occaſioned. I boped on my arrival in town to 
have found you at home, and, on being diſappointed, 
determined to follow you; but, calling at Mrs. 
Johnſon's, I met Mrs. Dorrell, who was juſt going 
to the play—ſhe invited me to a ſeat in her box, 
which J accepted of, as ſhe had no beau to attend 
her ; and it happened well, for yours was too much 
crowded to have admitted another perſon.” 

&« dare ſay, Sir, we could have contrived to 
have made room for you, had you been diſtreſſed 
for a place! but I am glad, for your own ſake, 
. that you were ſo much more agreeably accommoda- 
ted,” He ſeemed abaſhed— Et s | 

„% What do you mean, Lady Julia?“ 

„% Why ſuſpe& any particular meaning in what 
I ſaid, Mr. Lenox?—Was the anſwer ſo extraordi- 
nary a one?“ : b | 

% Your Ladyſhip ſpoke as if you had a deſign 
to conſtrue an incident, that was the mere effe& of 
chance, into an error intentionally committed.“ 

„If you are not conſcious, Sir, of deſerving 
that I ſhould, and know yourſelf free from merit- 
ing cenſure, you cannot be much alarmed at my 
ſu{picions:—beſfides, what error could there have 
been, in your attending the lady, ſuppoſing it had 
even been the reſulf of choice, inſtead of the mere 
ect of chance? | 

hg Pray explain to me what fault I am accuſed 
0 999 ; 

“% I will—it is but right that you ſhould be al- 
lowed to, juſtify yourſeff—or, if that cannot be 
done, to retrieve my good opinion by dealing 
generouſly with me, while it is yet in your 
power. I ſhall act with you, Mr. Lenox, as I 
would wiſh to be acted by—only let me implore 
you to anſwer my candid behaviour by the utmoſt 
Aincerity on your part.” I took out your firſt let- 
ter, relative to his meeting with Mrs. Dorrell—He. 
caanged colour as he received it I did not wiſh te 

8 C 2 diſtreſe 
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diſtreſs him, by the fteady fare of a ſcrutiniaing eye, 
and withdrew to the window while he peruſed the 
letter——I could not help falling ints ſome moral re- 
flections on the inſtability of human proſpects, 
which, like fleeting ſhadows, elude the eager graſp, 
when we think we are on the verge of poſſeſſing 
our deareſt wiſhes. I was in a deep reverie, when 
Mr. Lenox came to me with your letter. 

„My lovely Julia, how your delicate ſenſibility 
charms me! He muſt be a wretch indeed, utterly 
void of judgment and taſte, who could ſuffer a 
thought of ſuch a woman as Mrs, Dorrel to enter a 
heart devoted to perfection like yours I But he 
were the worſt of villains that would attempt to 
deceive one, in whom innocence and goodneſs are 
ſo fweetly blended with every accompliſhment of 
perſon !*? | 

He kiſſed my hand, and ſhall I tell you, Louiſa, 
that I then thought, and am now perſuaded, it was 
to hide the N which was but too viſibly 
painted in his countenance. How very much did 
his looks contradift what he averred!— He went 
on | 
„% But why will Lady Louiſa take ſuch pains to 
drive me entirely from a boſom, which, I muſt be 
allowed to fay, never felt more for me than the cool 
regard of a friend, and never was backward in cre- 
diting any report to my diſadvantage ?—I reddened 
at theſe words, and was going to reply with the 
proper ſpirit ke deſerved ;—but, as I knew my own 
heart, and how apt he_would, be to catch at every 
ſtraw, compaſſion made me willing to allow him this 
trifling advantage I ſuffered him therefore to pro- 
ceed. It, ſurely, was unkind of her to the laſt 
degree! I once flattered myſelf ſhe was my friend 
but now I am convinced that“ „Hold, Sir! 
Lady Louiſa was your greateſt friend, till your beha 
viour cauſed you to forfeit every title to her regard. 
You ſee, ſhe does not too baſhly condemn you, 


or ſhe would have altered her opinion of you, as 
| | ' i a ſoon 
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ſoon as the report of your attachment to another 
had reached her ears, and not waited for ocular 
proof of your infidelity to the friend of her heart. 

-I do not mean, Sir, to make you any re- 
proaches 3 I am ſuperior to the thought of perform- 
ing fo mean a part—nor would I chufe to enquire 
into your conduct any further than it concerns my- 
felf. This, you will more clearly ſee, by readin 
Lady Louiſa's laſt letter, and, I hope, will do 
the juſtice to believe, that no fealous motive induces 
me to act in this manner.“ e : 

His agitation was vifible, in ſpight of his endea- 
yours to conceal it—He read it—and' with a coun- 
tenance that made me feel for him. Ahl my 
Louifa ! why will we ſaffer frailty to efface the good 
impreſſions which Nature has engraven | on bur 
hearts, —particularty when there is nothing fafci- 
nating that compels us to err againſt our reaion ! As 
I viewed the object before me, I was not ſo much 
amazed, that a Vohaire's, or a Rouſſeau's tenets, 
ſhould gain credence amongſt profligates; and in- 
ſtruct them to think, that the human mind is much 
more prone to evil than to virtue; and that we ſind 
within our breafts a vicious impulſe, which irrefiſti- 
bly actuates us to ſwerve from what is right.—- 
Heaven forbid I fhonld believe that aſſertion —1 
hope we are born with greater propenſity to good 
in our inclinatioas—and am ſatisfied, if Mr. Lenox 
had been even tempted” to deviate from honour, 
there was reaſon and rectitude of fentiment ſuffici- 
ent in his boſom (had he pleaſed to exert them) to 
prevent his yielding to the vile inſtigations of his 
viler genius : the commiſſion was voluntary—there- 
fore, in my opinion, never to be forgiven. 
When Mr. "pans came to that part of your letter, 


where you fay that I all find the man has injured 

me beyond the puer of recompence, ke turned pale as 

death—repeated the ſentence aloud, and let the 

paper fall from his hauds. | | . 
T a ' Se 3 | L #06 Lady 
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« Lady Julia!” more he would have ſaid, 
but his voice for a few moments failed him—at laſt 
he exclaimed— © | | 

« Ah! Lady Julia !—your friend has probed me 
to the foul !—Culpable as I acknowledge my late 
behaviour to have been, it is not, I hope,—altoge- 
ther irreparable.” Lbs | 

Good Heaven! Mr, Lenox, you cannot con- 
cerve it poſſible— 

« Wretch as I am, Madam, I will not add diſ- 
ſimulation to a crime that now, and only now, 
ſtrikes me as one: believe me, had I been conſcious 
of the fault I committed, I had ſooner died than 
have perſiſted in it. But, ere I attempt to juſtify 
myſelf, hear me, Lady Julia !—my ingenuity, —— 
my fincerity—will, perhaps, induce you to ' 1520 
— Behold before you a man more criminal than even 
that letter makes him; —who came this mornin 
with an intention of abuſing your gentle, bafule 
pecting heart, by offering vows contaminated by 
the tongue that would have uttered them. —It is re- 
ally true that I have paid an attention of a particu- 
lar kind to Mrs. Dorrel. Caught by the viſible 
notice ſhe diſtinguiſhed me with, and williag to let 
the world fee it was in my power to 2 Ler per- 
ſon on any terms, and her fortune, if I pleaſed, by 
marriage, I acknowledge I ſuffered my vanity. to” 
miſguide me; and, after dangling attendance on 
her for a-while, grew, tired of the ſcene, and wiſh- 
ed to return to that ſhrine where the moſt faithful 
adorations were always offered. I withdrew my 
viſits from Mrs. Dorrell, but found it not fo eaſy a 
matter to get rid of her: letter after letter did ſhe 
ſend me; and I was at laſt obliged to tell her, that, 
* whilſt my heart was ſo wholly devoted to another, I 
could not think of further connection with her. I 
ſupplicated her pardon for my ungenerous conduct, 
which I grievouſly lamented, and offered her any 
compenſation {he thought it in my power to make, 
excluſive of my band and affeCtious. . . . . There is 
f n 
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no deſcribing her fury: —all the virulence of an 
enraged woman did ſhe pour upon me ;z—and at 
laſt vowed ſhe would make no ſcruple of expoſing 
herſelf to you, to render me odious in your fight, 
judging (as ſhe ſaid) that a female of ſuch refined de- 
licacy, as ſhe heard you poſſeſſed, would inflantly diſ- 
card a man who had committed a flagrant breach of 
fidelity, whiljt engaged to another. This threat really 
alarmed me; and, to keep from your ear what 1 
was afraid you would deem a capital tranſgreſſion, 
I firove to paciſy her; but could not effect it in 
any other way than by relapſing into the fault I 
wiſhed to conceal from you. Thus, Madam, have 
I been made a wretch, through a defire of gratify- 
ing the moſt deſpicable fort of vanity ;—a vanity 
that draws on me the contempt of thoſe I regard. 
No friend would open my eyes, when firſt I 
ſtrayed ;—no one was kind enough to remonſtrate 
on the dangerous ſteps I purſued :—all who profeſed 
an eſteem for me ſtood aloof ;—and, as if my de- 
ſtruction was impatiently hoped for, they filently 
beheld me working my own ruin. Lady Julia 
in this humble attitude let me entreat your pity !— 
Do not condemn a man, more weak than vile; 
leſs guilty than unfortunate Guided by your re- 
claiming hand, I henceforth ſhall follow that road 
alone which Virtue points at, —which leads to hap- 
pineſs and you. —Forgive—ah, forgive this firſt, 
this only error! Never, never ſhall I wander more!“ 

The next poſt ſhall convey to you, my dear 
Loviſa, an account of the reſt of this (I muſt 
call it) intereſting converſation. In the mean time 
belicve me, 4 


Yours moſt faithfully, 


JoLA HII. 
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To the Marguiſs of Os MOND. 
St. Fames's-Place. 


You are, I doubt not, dear Oſmond, all impa- 
tience to have a curioſity gratified, which is ufually 
allowed to be the prerogative of the fair ſex, but 
which we, in general, I think, are equally addicted 
to.—You expect me to be very circumſtantial in my 
account of every-thing that has happened to me dur- 
ing the few weeks of our ſeparation : I with my pen 


may anſwer to my inclination, and give you the moſt 


ſatis factory pleaſure, 

Nothing material occurred till I got to Paris 
(there I gaye your letters as you deſired). I imme- 
diately went to our good friend the Count de C-——, 


and the next morning made my cheiſauce at Court. 


You have' ſeen the Queen, Oſmond ; and, if I re- 
member right, think her handſome. After this in- 
portant aflair was over, I was introduced to the reft 
of the Royal Family a ſecond time, having paid my 
devoirs to each individual of it when I was laſt in 
Paris. I then enliſted amongſt our old friends, Ro- 
ſelle, Dobterre, Morbion, and Pelties: we were 
very joyous; though we often lamented your ab- 
ſence. At the end of a fortnight I thought of de- 
partiug. | | 
The French women are certainly, in general, not 
handſome ; fill they have ſomething that infatuates 
very much: they are agreeable, aud render them- 
ſelves pleaſing by throwing off ſome of that conſtraint 
which our beautiful countrywomen give too much 
into: - yet, on reflection, they are much leſs fetter - 
ed by it now than they were afew years ago- · for which 
many an unfortunate huſband curſes his fate, and our 
intercourſe with our neighbours in the continent, 
J am not married, and, conſequently, well content. 
I embarked from Calais, and landed in four hours 
at Dover ; from whence I proceeded poſt to Lon- 
v vj 4 don, 
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don. The ſpires of that great metropolis, as I ap- 
proached it, cauſed emotions in my breaſt that I 
had long been a ſtranger to: I felt a pleaſure, as I 
entered it, which cannot be expreſſed. This ci- 
ty,” cried I, probably contains all that my foul 
holds dear!“ —I repaired to Low's' Hotel immedi- 
ately, and was too much fatigued to think of going 
any-where till the next morning. I went to Lord 
Pemberton's as Toon as I was Nele the following 
day. What ſenſations did not the fight of that 
houſe awaken in my ſoul ! Der pleaſing moment I 
had ſpent in it with my Louiſa and her charming 
friend occurred to my remembrance, and made my 
heart dance with rapture! Oh, Oſmond, what 
fools does this love make of us! Would one believe 
that, when I entered London, I had every reaſon 
to think that Lady Louiſa was married to a Mr. 
Melmoth, who addreſſed her when I was laſt in 
England? I had, indeed ;---yet I would never give 
credit to any ſuggeſtions of the ſort, which mutt ſo 
infallibly have deftroyed my peace. It happened 
that I was right; for, to my inexpreſſible joy, the 
affair is off, and ſhe will, I hope, yet be mine. 
Such inconſiſtency does the paſſion ſubject us to, 
to ſo much miſery, ſometimes,---I could with juſtice ; 
moralize on all its folhes, and caution the friend of 
my foul againft its dangerous allurements, did I not 
think that the man, who, in character of a friend, 
pretends to preach what he is conſcious he cannot 

raiſe, does but expoſe himſelf to ridicule. Sen- 

ble as Heaven has formed your heart, it amazes 
me, Oſmond, how you have contrived to Keep it ſo 
well fortified. againſt the beauteous enemy; for, 
though frequent the attacks that have been made on 
it, you ſtill have reſiſted, I fancy, every one of 
them. I did ſuſpe& you once---not to Violanté - 
of having ſurrrendered ; but you denied it, and I 
believed you.- Now to my own Hör. 


I found Lady Pemberton, 'and her divine daugh- 
ter, ſeated in the mafic-parloar. Heavens! What 
5 C5 | - blooming 


\ 


* 
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blooming beauty appeared in the countenance of the 
latter, as ſhe aroſe from her harpſichord to receive 
me, which ſhe did with the greateſt affability and 
friendſhip, mixed. with that native elegance which 
conſtantly attends even the moſt trifling motion of 
hers. Compliments having paſſed on both ſides, we 
{poke of the Sommervilles : the dear Louiſa was our 
next ſubject. I had the mortification to hear that 
ſhe was in the country, and had been confined there, 
fince the ſpring, by a ſeries of ill health. My 
countenance, through all my diſſimulation, muit 
- viſibly have betrayed the emotions of my heart. I 
aſked with eagerneſs what had occaſioned it? Lady 
Pemberton told me that her indiſpoſition was chiefly 
. owing to the fatigue and anxiety ſhe muſt naturally 
Auffer from her | conſtant attendance on Sir George 
Sommeryille, whoſe whole happineſs was centered in 
his lovely niece. She dropped the ſubject too ſoon. 
I aſked Lady Julia if ſhe had ſeen her friend lately? 
Noe, ſhe anſwered, which was a grievous mortificati- 
en to her, as ſhe would. be exceedingly happy if they 
avere never ia be ſeparated. | 2 
I devoured every word ſhe ſpoke; and thought 
- ſhe never looked more charmingly than A. 4 
coral lips N to pronounce the name of Louila - 
Sydney. How did ſhe expatiate on the merit of her 
friend! How expreſs her wiſhes for her welfare !--- 
and with a warmth which none but a ſoul, great as 
her own, and feelingly alive to every ſentiment of 
friendſtup, could have experience. 
This amiable girl is, by moſt people, reckoned 
much ſuperior, in point of beauty, to Lady Lovifa ; 
ſhe certainly glaims the advantage of her in perſon, 
and may be juſtly called a Venus, while my Louiſa 
is but a little Hebe... . . Lady Julia Herbert, I fan- 
ey, Oſmond, would boalt a ſpeedy. couqueſt over 
that . hitherto ?vu/zerable heart of thine. : * whole 
bgure is juſt ſuited to your taſte. I know you to be 
dne of thoſe ſharp · ſigbted fellows who eaſily diſcover 
2 miſtreſs defects 3 now, to fad out the leaſt 71 | 
min, 


c 
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miſh, either in the mind or perſon of this admira- 
ble creature, would baffle the penetration of an 


determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of go- 
ing down to Sommerville- Houſe ; accordingly, the 
third day after my arrival in town, I got into my 
chaiſe, and repaired thither ; where I found Lady 
Louiſa, all lovely as I had left her !---nay, if poſh- 
ble, improved; for ill health had occaſioned a lan- 
our in her beautiful eyes, which gave them an 
irreſiſtible ſoftneſs, It requires a more deſcriptive 

n than mine to do juſtice to the perfections of 
Lad Louiſa Sydney. She received me with a 
enfibility delightfully flattering ;z--- and yet ſuch 
only, perhaps, as ſhe would feel at the return of any 
other eſteemed friend, who had been many months 
abſent. Ah, Oſmond ! if it is but in that light ſhe 


| b me, alas, my brighteſt proſpects are blaſted ! 


ou know your Montague's heart, and have often 
condemned it for harbouring' ſentimgnts of pride, 
which as yet I have never been able to eradicate : I 
cannot conquer my reſolution never to ſeem attached 
whilſt there lies a doubt of my meeting with a reci- 
procal return; yet ſhould I deſpiſe, as much as you 
could do, the woman who would make the firit 
advances :---but ſtill, there are moments when a ſoul 
replete with ſenſibility will diſcover its emotions, 
without acting by any means inconfiſtently with that 
delicacy which ſhould be the firſt rule of a woman's 
conduct. A mar, when poſſeſſed of a pure and 
ardent paſſion, before he abſolutely declares it to 
the lady, will, by a particular mode of behaviour, 


make her in-ſome meaſure ſenſible of it. Wenn 


foible which I doubt not but the moſt perfe& female 
owns in ſome de be- not ſuffer her to be long 
ject is ſuch as may deſerve at- 


tention, ſhe will naturally conſult her inclinations; 
and ſee how they ſtand affected towards a connecti- 
on with him. If, upon a thorough examination, 
ſhe finds them inclined to favour him, ſhe will, 


though 


= 
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though in trifles, ſhew that partiality which a boſom 
attached cannot conceal. Take my word for it, 
Oſmond, (ſo much do 1 know of the ſex,) when 
once a female doubts whether ſhe can love a man or 
not, ſhe is loſt to all but him who occaſtons her to 
alk her heart the queſtion. A ſenſible woman will 
let merit be her firſt view, in the choice of a huſ- 
band: an object who can boaſt of poſſeſſing that, 
may, by the means of a conſtant attention, hope to 
obtain the affections he wiſhes for; and, if once he 
makes an impreſſion, he cannot long be ignorant of 
his happineſs. The very precautions which theſe 
delicate creatures take to diſguiſe their ſentiments, 
are generally the circumſtances which diſtover them. 
I ſhould, therefore, upon recollection, (was I not 
fearful of flattering myſelf with ideas that may be 
too charming, perhaps, ever to be realized,) con- 


_ clude, from ſome trifling appearances, that I am 


not totally regarded by. Lady Louiſa as a mere 


friend. Sir George rallied me on the probability of 


my having lett my heart with ſome | black-eye'd, 
witty foreigner; and, on my foul, Oſmond, a bluſh 


overſpread her cheek, The thought tranſported 


— 


me: too readily ou i6to the flattering illuſion; 


and my vanity ſuggeited to me that I was happy. . , 
I argue with mylelf againit the likelihood of her 
rring me to the mauy ſuperior ſuitors ſhe has 
bad 3 may, I that have never ex reſſed my paſſion 
to her-, -how is it poſſible So far my 
but, alas! there is no reaſoning with a. 
love. | | tv} * 

I bad repeated ſollicitations to make my ſtay lon- 
ger at Sommerville- Houfe,---Indiſpenſable buſineſs 
called; me to my: uncle's, and I bid adieu to the 
dear Louiſa with u reluctance that I could not con- 


fays, 
heart in 


= 
*. 


cal. She ſuffered me to kiſs her hand, on my 


ng leave: it was with difficulty I reſtrained my · 
1 ſnatched it to my heart preſſed it with my 
lips——my whole ſoul was in my eyes, -- whilſt ſtie, 


with a compoſure that deſtroyed my air- built hopes, 


ſmiled 


— 
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ſmiled at my earneſtneſs, and wiſted me a pleaſant 
journey. * | 

Oſmond, permit me to repeat, that I adore her? 
She is the only woman upon carth J will ever mar- 
ry---at leaſt, it is my preſent reſolution · and I think 

I ſhall keep it. | | | 

It is time to cloſe my letter, as I miſt prepare to 
dreſs. I am to dine with the Duke of D e, 
and every man puts on his molt attractive air, and 
ſtudies every inutia of dreſs, to appear well in the 
eyes of his charming wife; ---though, by the bye, 
we may as well ſpare our pains, for ſhe beftows little 
attention on any of us: -her Grace is one of the few 
who has not benefited enough by the French modes to 
create ſuſpicion in her Lord's breœaſt. 

I wonder you are not impatient to return. Sure- 
ly, your father would not object to it. Come when 
you will, all England is prepared to behold with ad- 
miration the accompliſhed, handſome Oſmond.” 
Faith I do not jeft ! Theſe two appellations are 
always given you. 

The Duke of Weftmorland did me the honour of 
" a viſit this morning. He aſked me many queſtions 
concerning you, and faid he heard /t you made 
many wwomen”s hearts ach : he ſuppoſed that yours endu- 
red ſome part. f the pain, but he would be beft pleaſed 
to know that your fufferings were inflicted by ſeveral, 
and not by any one particular object, leſt danger might 
follow from it. Upon the whole, he was very enter- 
taining * no man can be more ſo, when he pleaſes 
You'll excuſe me. $8 
It is with reluctance, dear Oſmond, that I bid 
you farewel.— I am, much yours, 


Caanites MonTAGUE. 


* 7 . . ; 
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To Lady Lovisa SyyEV. 


Por tman- Square. 


Faricur had overcome me, when I finiſhed 
my laſt epiſtle to my friend. That, and a ſad head- 
ach, determined me to diſpatch what I had written, 
and ſend what more I had to write by this day's 
poſt. Without further preamble I reſume my narra- 
tive: may I not call it ſo, Louiſa ? 

Mr. Lenox had thrown himſelf on his knees du- 
ring the latter part of his ſpeech: he waited with 
ſeeming anxiety for my anſwer. — | 

«© You have been certainly culpable, Mr. Lenox 
very, very culpable—but you appear to have ſo 
proper\a notion-of your error, that to recapitulate 
your fault, would be ungenerous of me to the laſt 
degree—Beſides, you are entitled not only to my 
forgiveneſs, but to my fincereſt thanks, for having 
ſo candidly informed me of what has paſſed. —I ſhud- 
der to reflect how miſerable a wretch I ſhould have 
been, had I learnt this when beyond redreſs ! I beg 
vou, Sir, to riſe, and once more affure you of my 
pardon, and wiſhes for your happineſs.” - 
Exalted goodneſs !—Ah, my Julia, I thought 
it impoſſible to love you. better than I did; but the 
love I feel for you now is like that we owe to a ſu- 
pernatural being from henceforwards I can view 
you in no other light. You pardon me!--Moſt 
adored of my ſoul! how can I thank you !—in what 
words !—Ah, Juha! this gentle ſweetneſs makes 
me but the more deſpiſe myſelf! How, how could I 1 
ever prove unworthy of ſuch an angel I never, 
furely, can fall again!—Mrs. Dorrell !—oh ! what 
vitiated taſte could bear you for an inſtant ?—Where 
were my fenſes, Heaven!—Curſed be the moment 
that led me to her! and doubly curſed the words 
that melted her to become the willing victim of my 
Folly. — Julia] my much-loved—my deareſt Julia! 

e convinced you never more ſhall have cauſe to com- 
plain of your Lenox.” — ; 
1% A8 
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As a ſriend, Sir, I never ſhall; but in a nearer 
connection, I muſt not—wil not—veature to an- 
ſwer for the continuance of your preſent good pur- 

devs? ; | 
1 What! can you doubt my * Mi love ?— 
Could you now view that lovely form—could you 
know in how facred a light I hold that ſpotleſs toul 
—your ſuſpicions would inſtantly be diſüpated. 
Whilſt you are an angel, can I, in a union with you, 
become a'demuu' ?—Þe generous, be kind, my chas- 
ming Julia !-—-Do not be merciful by halves; nor, 
while you ſay you forgive his fault, refuſe your hand 
to the ſincereſt penitent that ever breathed a vow 
of“ ; 

« Impoſſible! Mr. Lenox, cried I,.interruptin 
him. Do not blame me, Sir, for reſuſing the lere 
you prefer in juſtice to you, as well as to myſelf, 
I proteſt, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that no conſi- 
deration whatever ſhall force me to enter into an en- 
gagement with you that muſt be indiſſoluble; an en- 
gagement that ſhould be entered into with the ſtrict - 
eſt confidence on both ſides. . . no diſtrut—no 
fear, ought to be carried to the altar. The man 
who poſſeſſes my hand, ſhall have my whole heart; 
and that, (I muſt be ingenuous enough to tell you) 
cannot be the caſe, where I have had reaſon to be 
wounded in the tendereſt part :—my ſenſibility Sir 
—oh ! how have you made it ſuffer ! —indeed it was 
cruel.” I could not ſuppreſs my tears—my heart 
was oyercharged with anxiety, and would reheve it- 
ſelf that way one or two unluckily fell on his hand 
as he held mine. | 

Great God! to what a fate am I born! To 
draw tears from the eyes of the object on earth on 
whom my ſoul moit doats-!!”— He dropped on one 
knee: Forgive the wretched cauſe of thoſe hea- 
venly drops that fall from eyes which but to look on 

was wont to give me life! .. . . Never did man 


adore a woman as I do you none can love you bet- 


ter—few as Nell. Ah! had I but been ſen- 


— 


— 
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fible of it at the moment I firſt coſt a pang to that 
dear bofom, I ſhould have thought my life too” fmall 
a ſacrifice ro have expiated the injury - But no 
more—[I do not mean to diſtreſs you, Madam,“ 
ſeeing me much affected. In this' poſture J im- 
plore your pity ; and, as I cannot give up the hope 
of calling you mine, beg you to mention ſome me- 
thod by which I'may regain your conhdence—There 
is no torment I will not patiently endure with that 
profpect in view, —I cannot, Madam, I will not 
leave yon, 'till you alter the fatal reſolution you juſt 
now pronounced.” | e l 

« After all I have ſaid, Mr. Lenox, can you ſup- 
pole I ſhall ever alter it? . . . . I feel more for you 
on this occaſion than you perhaps imagine. If you 
really merit my compaſſion, you poſſeſs it all; but 
ſare, you need it not !—it is yet in your power to be 
happy” He interrupted me— © n 

„% For Heaven's ſake, name the condition —1 
will fly with wings of impatience to“ 

« You miſtake me, Sir, —TI cannot deceive you. 
fora moment: my word is pa, and no earthly con- 
ſideration, as I ſaid before, ſhall make me break it. 
.... » +You thought Mrs. Dorrell not unworthy 
your notice— Her eee fair, till your par- 
ticular attention gave the cenſorions a foundation for 
diſagreeable conſtructions, which it is incumbent on. 
you to remove. Her attachment to you, poor wo- 
man! muſt have been great—Can a man of your 

feeling ſupport the idea of an amiable perſon's be- 
coming the moſt wretched of mortals on his account? 
—Ah! Mr. Lenox, ſummon your reaſon at this cri- 
fis: it. will inſtruct you, that you have à very ſerious 
affair in hand, and muſt conduct it in a way that 
will atone for a crime in the ſight of God, of which 
it is evident you think too lightly.—It is to er 
vou are in truth 6 > git She knows it well The 
malice of the world will be diſappointed in 
ſinding that you ratify that engagement. Not 
one reproach 'ſhall attend your behaviour, if you 
will yet purſue the matter am the perſon moſt 
1 concern- 
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concerned, and you may depend on my managin 
what has paſſed between us in ſuch a way as wi 
redound to your honour.” 771 | 

« Heaven and carth ! do you then hold me in fo 
abje&t a colour ?—Can you conceive ſo meanly of 
me, as to ſappoſe I would ever think of a union with 
that deſpicable woman? I am under no engagement 
to her When ſhe conſented to an n er 
courſe, the was well convinced that at the time my 
heart was yours entirely. I gloried in it, and made 
it even to her my boaſt, that I hoped to call you 
ſhortly by my own name. Let me tell you, Lady 
Julia, and forgive my plainneſs—the preſent cafe de- 
mands it: Mrs. Dorrell thought her virtue no ſa- 
crifce, nor did ſhe ever feel one remorſeful pang at 
having yielded 1t--I uſed no arts for the purpoſe-- 
. Aillieaulation--ocither were required--it was a vo- 
luntary offering of her own,--and for ſuch a woman 
am I to become thus miſerable 1! ?“ | 

« You muſt have given her ſome reaſon to believe 
that you loved her ·elſe I cannot imagine any woman 
could. be ſo abandoned—At beſt, poor creature 
ſhe has been guilty-—and is unfortunate. But your 
attention at firſt was ſuflicient to induce her to think 
you felt fome attachment for her. —Indeed, Mr. 

Lenox, trifling as your ſex makes of ſuch behaviour, 
it is one of the moſt barbarous pieces of cruelty you 
can commit. You infinuate yourſelves into our af- 
fectious by a thuuſand endearing gallantries, -which 
in practice carry much weight, but in defeription 
appear as nothing-- without once declaring yourſelves 
lovers, you render us mfatuated to you--and perhaps 
find the unſuſpecting heart in an anguarded bour; 
when you take advantage of its weakneſs, aud then 
hold it in the contempt you now do Mrs. DorrelPs. 
You chauge the object as ſoon as inclination prompts 
you to do ſo- aud leave us even without the liberty 
of complaining.--- Unhappy Mrs. Dorrel ! 1 confeſs 
u are too jalliy deſpiſed.- -I cannot perfuade you, 

| Mr. Lenox, to marry herz+--but this I know, I will 


not 


-* 
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not be any obſtacle to your doing it. She certainly 
judged properly of my ſentiments !” 
« May curſes keen as the pangs I now feel, blaft 
her !---May ſhe never know hap” | 
« Huſh ! for Heaven's ſake, Sir---Your impreca- 
tions on her cannot make me think more favourably 
of you.---Be ſatisfied with the friendſhip I offer, 
which I dare aver will be permanent, becauſe no 
diffidence of you will accompany it ; but never flat- 
ter yourſelf with the moſt diſtant idea of poſſeſſing 
more than my ſriendſbip. 
 * You ſeem fo coolly reſolute ! Oh, Lady Julia! 
allow me but the moſt diſtant hope - drive me not 
into immediate deſpair !” 
© I cannot, Mr. Lenox, allow you the leaſt hope 
I have not been taught to deceive z nor can I pre- 
vail on myſelf to ſhe you proſpects you muſt never 
expect to reach.“ 
Colonel Elliot and Pemberton then came in, op- 
portunely I thought; and, the firſt moment that 
permitted, I ſlipped up ftairs to my dreſſing- room, 
| and heard Mr. Lenox wiſh my brother a good day 
= as I was on the ſtair · caſe. | 
| Lord Pemberton ſoon after ſent Mournies to beg 
I would allow him to attend me for a quarter of an 
hour---You may ſuppoſe he did not Jong wait for 
admiſſion When he entered he thus addreſſed me : 
% J have been anxious, Julia, to know the reaſon 
of this puzzling behayiour of Lenox's, and have 
waited moſt part of the morning with impatience to 
ſpeak to you--- Hearing he was with you, I remain- 
ed in my ſtudy, — to intrude, till I found 
it growing late; and my curioſity was really ſo much 
upon the rack, that I could keep myſelf no longer out 
of the room. Forgive, then, my diſturbing you, dear 
Julia, fince my 8 affection for you occaſioned 
it; and let me beſeech you, by the fraternal friend- 
ſhip J have endeavoured to ſhew you, to keep me 
no longer in the dark. -Nay! my terbings 
mult be bad indeed when you are in tears !-+»-Can 
| Lenox 
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Lenox be a villain ?. Does he preſume to trifle with 
my ſiſter ?---with Julia Herbert !---By Heaven, he 
durſt not !---Speak, I charge you---From whence 
proceed thoſe tears ?---Speak, Julia !---Am I un- 
worthy your confidence ?”? 

« My dear brother! can you be ſurprized at my 
tears?—Your attention to my happineſs melts my 
ſoul with gratitude ;—they are the overflowings of 
a heart replete with the warmeſt ſenſe of your kind- 
neſs I will not be ſo much my own enemy as to 
let eſcape any opportunity of {triving to deſerve 

our regard; and my firſt ſtep towards meriting 
it ſhall be by opening my whole ſoul to you.“ 

© Indeed, you would wrong me much, were you 
to conceal from me what may have cauſed an in- 
ſtant's uneaſineſs in your boſom. Never had brother 
more amiable filters, never were ſiſters more beloved 
by a brother, My life - my fortune—are devoted 
to their happineſs, and neither (did occaſion require) 
ſhould be ſpared to procure it—Be as good as your 
word, Julia,—and tell me what occaſioned your 
embarraſſment laſt night?” . 

% Embarraſſment, my Lord 
No duplicity, Julia, give me not reaſon to 
on leſs favourably of you now than I have hitherto 

one.“ | 

« You wiſh to find me culpable, brother, or why 
ſo unkindly miſconſtrue my words? Give me leave 
to explain my meaning, before you baitily accuſe 
me of a quality 1 Fel If I was embaraſſed, it 
was no wonder, when every eye ſeemed fixed with 
attention on me, to try whether they could diſcover 
the truth of a very filly report that had been propa- 
gated concerning Mrs. Dorrell and Mr. Lenox, 
A perſon who profeſſes more confidence than I do, 
would have felt aukward in ſuch a fituation---I 
confeſs that I did---but flattered . myſelf that my 
countenance did not betray the emotions of my 
heart.“ 

« They are actuated I abſolutely believe, by 
the ſame organs; no face ſo plainly reveals each 

0 | 8 thought 
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thought---Be it your misfortune or your happineſs, 
J know not, but you cannot differable without 
deteQion---your feelings, exquiſite as they are, are 
inſtantly delineated on your feature 
Tell me of Lenox---there are odd conjectures cir- 
culating reſpecting him and Mrs. Dorrell.-- Sir 
Charles Mortague took me afide laſt night after 
the play, to mention ſome of them that he had 
heard from Sir John Benyon, which he thought his 
friendſhip for me called upon him to repeat, and did 
it with that gentleman's confent · Montague told me 
they neither of them gave much credit to ſuch ma- 
licious reports, but judged it hard that 7 alone 
ſhould be nnatguainted with them. I leave you to 
gaek my ſurpriſe - I cannot think Lenox diſtonour- 
able-- yet 1 chuſe to know from what foundation 
this cenſure” could ariſe that is caſt upon him, and 
_ muſt infiſt, Jalia, on your jiaforming me of the 
plan you and Lenox are upon,” - n 
Indeed, my Lord, if there is any thing amiſs 
on either fide, I am more in fault than Mr. Leber, 
whoſe behaviour has been ſo generous to me as to 
affect me a good deal this morning. You may 
remember how ſtrenuouſſy you and my mother re- 
commended Mr. Lenox to me: firſt, as your friend, 
I regarded him; and afterwards tried to love him, 
for his own fake, Finding the time draw near that 
is to lay me under irrevocable ties, my refractory 
heart forebodes 'a thouſand anxieties: -- it tells me 
that the paſſion I entertain for him is no more than 
friendſhip; and that I ſhall make neither him nor 
myſelf happy in the connection... . I with to break 
with Mr. Lenox+---till T accompliſh that point, I 
can know no peace, and you will ever fee the brow 
of your Julia clouded with ſadneſs. Something has 
paſſed between us juſt now relative to it; and I hope 
to manage fo as to eſcape uncenſured by him and 
the. world, and yet free myſelf from this unlucky, 
this horrible engagement!“ # Lora EP? 
Ak, Julia! I fear it is in conſequence of 
| Lenox's perſidy that you have formed this feheme!” 
en . a 6 Have 
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Have no ſuch apprehenſion, brother ; and let 
me imtreat that you will not interfere in the matter: 
my delicacy will ſuffer much, if you do. Depend 
upon it, I will get off very honourably, without afſiſt- 
ance.” I ſaid this with a ſmile, He looked atten- 
tively at me. | 


Julia, have a care that you behave ingenuouſly 


with me! Think you I can believe however 
I will rely on you.“ He looked at his watch, 
and, ſurprized to find it ſo late, haſtily retired to 
dreſs. | | 
How bleſſed, my Louiſa, do I think myſelf in 
my cloſe conſanguinity to Pembertan ! How excel- 
lent a man does he prove himſelf on cvery occaſion! 
How eminently conſpicuous. have his virtues ſtood 


forth, even at that early period of life when youth 


and inexperience would have pleaded for the want 
of them! But the. noble Frederick merited the 
regard of all, by an exemplary behaviour, aud a 
conſtant exertion of cheerfulneſs and affability. No 
baughty, imperious looks, that added conſequential 


dignity to pompous awards, beſpoke the mighty Lord; 
to all beneath him | Jie 


ite As gentle [54 
As Zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head.” de, {an 


When choſen to fill the higheſt poſt, what courage, 


what magnanimity ſhone forth, and diſplayed the 
diſintereſted, faithful ſubject, to the admiring. eyes 


of a ſurrounding multitude ! Is it not ſtrange, that, 
in a kingdom filled with diſſentions, as ours unhap- 
pily is at preſent, Lord Pemberton is equally the 
friend ol all parties?. A coaſciouſneſs of the integrity 
of his honeit, amiable heart, makes every one de- 
firqus' of deſerving; his good opinion. Were I to 
attempt deſcribing his private character to paint 
him in the different lights of a ſon, a brother, a 
friend, a maſter, how much would my pen fall 
ſhort of his «d«ferts! But whither is it running? 

We Pardon 
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Pardon, my Louiſa, the eulogiums a ſiſter beftows 
on an amiable brother ;—the vein for praiſing him 


was upon me, nor could I ſtop it. 

Lord and Lady Percival, Mrs. and Miſs Pelham s, 
Sir James Weitbrook, and Sir John Benyon, were 
aſſembled in the drawivg-room when I went down. 
Lord Pemberton ſeemed: in excellent ſpirits, and ſa- 


tisfied with what I had ſaid to him; yet, from a 


hint that eſcaped his lips juit before he left my cloſet, 
I was uneaſy. How many bitter reflections occured 


to my tortured imagination! “ All-powerful 


Heaven!“ would I often fay, „ ſhould the life of a 


beloved brother be put to any riſk on my account, 
what would become of me!“ Mirth ſeemed to reign 


in every breaſt but mine: fitvated as I was, no won- 


der, dear Loviſa, that ſadneſs preſided in its room. 


The company ſpent the evening in Portman- 


Square, and I had not an opportunity of relating 
to my mother the tranſactions of the day till ſhe 


retired to her chamber: I attended her thither, 
and, while ſhe was undreſſing, begged her to diſ- 


charge Mrs. Thornton, as I would ſupply her 


place. She did ſo, and liſtened very attentively to 


the particulars I gave her. I had the good fortune 


to meet with her approbation of my conduct; and, 
on my exprefling my fears concerning Lord, Pem- 
berton's engaging in any rexcontre with Mr. Lenox, 
received more conſolation than I could have hoped 
for: ſhe repreſented his prudence and real cou- 
rage in ſo advantageous a uo, that I retired to 
my apartment much compoſed. 

'T ſhould have mentioned that I received in the 
evening a letter from Mr. Lenox, filled with pro- 
teſtations of the fincereit penitence. He deſcribes 
luis miſery at the reflection of my crue/ behaviour in 
the morning ; but cannot, he ſays, relinquiſh all 
hopes of my treating him with more humanity, 


when he procures Lady and Lord Pemberton to be 
his advocates. It would have been to no purpoſe... 
to return any anſwer to a man who'would not ac- 


cept 
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aept of my obſtinate refuſal; I therefore made him 
none, but left it to his own invention to try what 
rhetoric would be moſt prevalent with Lord and 
Lady Pemberton, determining, in my own breaſt, 
not to retract from the reſolution I had taken. 

As ſoon as 1 awoke the next morning, I enquir- 


ed of Mournies for my brother, and was informed 


by her that he had gone out very early, © What on 
foot !”? „“ Yes my Lady” -Oh, Louiſa, what 


were then my ſenſations Never, never may I 


again experience ſuch !—I ſtarted up, hurried on 


my cloaths, and went to my mother's room: I told 


her my fears, - my miſery. Poſſeſſed as ſhe ever is 
of the fineſt preſence of mind, ſhe endeavoured to 


quiet my perturbed ſoul; yet I perceived how 


greatly. her -boſom was agitated by alarms of the 


moft dreadful ſort, in ſpite of her vigilance to con- 


ceal them from me. 

* Aﬀter waiting ſometime in all the horrors of 
agonizing ſuſpenſe, diſpatching ſervants we ſcarce- 
ly knew whither, and wiſhing, yet, dreading to 
hear tidings of my brother, his 45. 7; poet rap oc · 
caſioned almoſt as bad an effect, by the ſudden tran- 


ſition we experienced from torture to joy, as the 


former had nearly produced. I am convinced that 


another half-hour's ſuffering, equal to what we had 
endured, would have deprived us of reaſon, at leaft. 


We reproached Lord Pemberton for the 9 


condition he had put us into. When we were ſuf- 


ficiently recovered, he informed us that he had writ- 


ten the evening before to Mr. Lenox, purporting 


that he had ſomething of importance to ſay to him; 
and deſired he would be at home, and ready to re- 
ceive him, at eight o'clock the next morning. He 
accordingly went, and inſiſted upon Lenox's ſatis- 
tying him reſpecting the reports that had reached 
his ear :—he told him he hoped he was ſenſible that 
his fiſier avas not to be jeſted with ; and ſaid a great 


deal to that effect, which I cannot remember ſo 


particularly as to write down. 
: Mr, 
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Mr. Lenox behaved extremely wellon the occaſi- 
on. He honeſtly related to my brother all that had 
paſſed between us the preceding day, acknowledged 
himſelf culpable in yielding to the advances of Mis. 
Dorrell, and that he was amply puniſhed for it in his 
o, reflections. He complained to Lord Pemberton 
of y rigour, and ſwore no conſideration upon earth 
E made him give me up; he entreated him to re- 
preſent to me bis miſery, and urge me to your his par- 
don. 

I am ſorry to ſay, Louiſa, that my brother treat- 
ed his fault very lightly, and declared. Mrs. Dorrell 
aba, in his opinion, the criminal, and not Lenox, 
whom he ſuppoſed I would not torture, * ber 
principles avere diabolical. 

| Theſe men !—theſe men! how l do they 
throw reproach from themſelves on the weaker part 
of the creation ! I do not vindicate Mrs. Dorrel] : 
indeed, ſhe has acted ſo vile @ part, as to call 
forth- a bluſh on every virtuous cheek ; yet I will 
maintain that Lenox was quite as guilty—nay 
more, perhaps. Were his ſentiments as good as 1 
once thought them, he would have abhorred a 
Woman of ſuch morals; and, inſtead of 3 
a partner of her crime, have for ever fled an ob 
who caſt a reflection on the whole ſex,—My brother, 
I thought, was at liberty to indulge his own notions 
reſpecting the diſtinctions of propriety ; but Mr. 
Lenox, had been tried and condemned in my heart, 
from whence I would ſuffer no appeal. 

Lord Pemberton aſſured his friend he would make 
up our brouilleric, and appointed to ſpend the even- 
ing in Portman-Square, 

gn, and Lady Pemberton gave general orders 
to be refuſed to every one but Mr. Lenox ; -who 
came about eight o'clock. I was in my cloth, em- 
ployed with my pen, when he entered the houſe, 
He was ſhewn into my mother's drefling-room, 
where my Lord and Lady were. I was ſummoned 
to _— endeavoured to colle& ſpirits ſufficient 
to 
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to aſſiſt me in the conflict I was about to endure ;— 
it was a hard one, you will allow. —The implorin 

ſubmiſſions of a man whom, but a week before, j 
expected to have called by the deareſt epithet in the 
v orld, in little more than a month—the entreaties 
of my brother—and the paſſive behaviour of Lady 
Pemberton, who, I knew, would not interfere, but 
fill wiſhed for a reconcihiation---all, all required 
much firmneſs to withſtand : but the alternative 
was dreadful---To marry a man who had forfeited 
my good opinion, was a thing not to be done by 
any means; and I worked myſelf up to a pitch of 
* —.— that was unconquerable, when I entered 


the dreſſing-room.---As ſoon as I appeared, Mr. 


Lenox came up with great eagerneſs to me, and 
ſeized my hand. Pardon, Madam, my preſump- 
tion in attending you, after your cruel ſilence to 
my letter. I cannot«--cannot ſuffer you {till to re- 
fuſe my addreſſes, for a fault ſo ſincerely repented 
of, Pity and forgive a man whom vanity, it is true, 
has led aſtray, but who ſees his fault---who owns it 
---who condemns and hates it. Let the ardent pro- 
teſtations I yeſterday made. in writing have ſome 
weight :---be not inexorable, my Julia !-- ſtill you 
are mine, My Lerd has promiſed to uſe his influ- 
ence; Lady Pemberton, too, deigns to be my ad- 
vocate: will not ſuch a mother---fuch a brother--- 
aer you to receive into favour the moſt un- 
appy of men?“ 

„ What can I ſay? Nothing is more irkſome, 
Mr. Lenox, to a ſenſible heart, than to give a de- 
nial : mine you have ſubjected to that painful ſen- 
ſation too often within theſe two days--and to what 
end!“ | | 

Julia,“ ſaid Lord Pemberton, “be generous ; 
permit me to plead for Mr. Lenox.” 

% Indeed, my Lord, I have a friendſhip for Mr. 


Lenox that''—— 


« Well, Sir,” exclaimed my brother, “ Julia 


has gone a good way towards reſtoring you to your 
5 
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ancient rights and privileges in her affections; for 
you know that © Friendſhip with woman is jiſter to 
| love.“ Lenox, I congratulate you; and thank 
4 you, my ſiſter.— Now all is forgotten, and Mrs. 
orrel may go to the devil.” 

Lenox's eyes fparkled with joy :—he threw him- 
ſelf at my feet, and was about to ſpeak ; but I in- 
terrupted him, and, turning to Lord Pemberton, 
with as grave an air as I could aſſume, expreſſed 
my aſtoniſhment at his conduct, and aſked, whether 
he could conceive that my reſolution was to be ſhaken ? 

„Ves, upon my ſoul!“ he replied. 1 hope you 
intend to give a ſpecimen that it is impoſſible for 
ſo ſaft, fo gentle a boſom to contain reſentment.” 

* Call me not reſentful, I beſeech you, for acting 
in this manner: in juſtice to Mr. Lenox, as well as 
to myſelf, I do it. With you, Sir,” turning to 
Mr. Lenox, I muſt be explicit; and once more 
afſure you that I can never be yours. Were we to 
be connected, a thouſand doubts would make me 
wretched. How often ſhould I think, that the 

man who could forſake me for 2 worthy objed, in 

the days of courtſhip, would find it (from the ge- 

neral perverſeneſs of human .. a much harder 

point to keep his affections fixed to one he was 

"ſhackled to for life. Your even firting with another, 

ſhewed an inſtability of attachment that, in my 

opinion, paid a poor compliment to the woman 

you were engaged to. I never ſhould ſee you look 

$ grave, but my heart ſhould ſuggeſt to me that I was 
. no longer loved; and I could not but reproach my- 
| ſelf with having deſerved it, by entering into an 
union with you, after the proof you gave me of your 
infidelity, however flight you and my Lord may 
think it. But, if IT am to ſuppoſe that vanity was 
your ruling motive with the lady, why may I not 
fuſpe& that it might again influence you to extend 
pour conqueſts? If, under the dominion of that 
foible, (to give it no harſher a term,) it is certain 
you could never be contented with the ſingle poſſe{- 
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ſion of your wife's heart. You- muſt be convinced, 


Mr. Lenox, that, with theſe ſentiments, you would 
be as miſerable as myſelf, were I to give you my 
hand ; and ought to bleſs Providence, that, know- 
ing each other ſo well, we are not to be united. I 
ſay- nothing of the obligations you are under to 
marry Mrs. Dorrel, fince ſhe is capable of wiſhing 


it—I ſpeak of my own feelings ;—you muſt act as 


you pleaſe reſpecting her.—You cannot ſuſpect me 
-of meaning to reeriminate. I forgive you, from 
the bottom of my ſoul, every moment's uneaſineſs I 
have ſuffered; and only intended to ſhew you how 
impoſſible it is to think of a further connection than 
what at preſent ſubſiſts between us.” Louiſa, 
how my heart bled for Lenox ! | 

Ah, Lady Julia!“ cried he, “be not ſo ſevere! 
I would rather die than urge you to do a thing that 
would render you wretched ; but, if your. happineſs 
can depend on my behaviour, never, never, my 
Julia, ſhall a painful idea diſturb your peace.“ 

Lady Pemberton told me that I was too refined in 
my notions ; yet her countenance did not indicate 
that ſhe 7-49ught me ſo. My brother faid I was a 
female Quixotte, and made a lamentable matter of a 
frolick that every man was guilty of, who had an ap- 
portunity ſo put in his way. My mother reproved 


him for ſpeaking with fo much levity. I was vexed, 


but made him no anſwer; and, though cenſured by 


all, ſtill continued ſteady in my determination. 


I have, no doubt, my amiable friend, ſufficiently 
exhauſted your patience : I will not, therefore, give 
you any longer detail of our converſation, but onl 
ſay, that Mr. Lenox alleged all that man could do, 
to induce me to retract my word. He was ſecond- 
ed (but not ſo ftrenuouſly latterly) by Lord Pem- 
berton. At length he took his leave, in a conditi- 
on that called forth every ſentiment of compaſſion. 
I have received ſeveral letters from him ; and, at his 
earneſt ſollicitation, have conſented to two or three 
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viſits—but in vain! He declares, that, ſince I am 
ſo inflexible, he muſt tear himſelf from me, and is 
reſolved to ſet out for Paris to-morrow, with Mr, 
Stepney. | | | 
Mr. Lenox wiſhed to take leave of me, but m 

ſpirits have been ſo much agitated of late that 
could not bear it, and have entreated my brother to 
diſſuade him from urging any further a requeſt ſo 
oppoſite to my inclinations, With difficulty he at 
laſt effected it; ſo I am ſpared the diſagreeable taſk 
of hearing the adieus of a man whoſe unhappineſs I 
cannot ſee with indifference... . . . May every good 
angel attend and guard him! and may he find ſome 
more deferving woman, who ſhall cauſe him to bleſs 
the hour that I was obdurate to his ſupplications ! 
And now, my Louiſa, look back with me, 
and view, with aſtoniſhment, the work of one ſhort 
fortnight | | — 


«© Oh, *tis amazement all!“ 


Providence, I hope, has diſpoſed of every-thing 
for the beſt, If you but tell me that I have con- 
ducted myſelf properly, I will endeavour, when 
painful ideas ariſe, (as I fear they ſometimes will, ) 

to find conſolation in the rectitude of my own heart, 
and think, with the charming poet, that 


“Whatever is—is right.“ 


I am, my dear Louiſa, ever yours, 


Juitia HERBERT. 
— — —— 
To Sir CHARLES MonTAGUE. 


1 14 


Paris. 


Unazrir te {ſupport Italy after my friend's 
departure, I wrote to my father, and defired his 
permiſſion to return''to England, begging him at 
the ſame time. to dire& his letters to this place, 
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where I ſhall wait his commands. I ſhould hold 
myſelf very unworthy, were I to ſuffer a ſuſpicion to 
croſs my thoughts of the Duke's keeping me abroad 
by way of puniſhment} I am perſuaded no ſuch mo- 
tive can actuate him—— Yet I am ftrangely puzzled 
for a cauſe, why for ſix years I have been made an 
alien to my country and my friends, as if I was an 
out-caſt from them, and a diſgrace to the man to 
whom I owe my birth ?—What tho' I am ſupplied 
with more money than I can ſpend !—what tho' my 
equipage, my attendants, my garb, are more ſuited 
to a prince of the blood than your Henry !—they give 
me no pleaſure ;-and I would rather be a plain cor- 
net in one of the regiments in England, than the 
Marquis of Oſmond, with the fuperb appendages 
which belong to that title, in Italy or France. 
Montague, if my father was ſenſible of the miſery a 
refuſal to my requeſt would inflift on me—his heart 
could not avoid feeling ſome pangs—at leaſt I think 
ſo.—Oh, my friend! how little do you know the 
anxiety that is planted in my breaſt !-—Moſt ſeverely 
have I ſuffered for my imprudence in going oppoſite 
to the commands of the Duke, by accompanying 
you on a tour that has blighted all my hopes of hap- 
pineſs! You muſt underſtand. from what J have ſaid, 
that my attending you to Parts, after my father's 
writing to forbid it, was the unfortunate period 
from whence I date my wretchedneſs. | 

You expreſs aſtoniſhment at my preſerving my 
heart free from the ſofteſt attachments. — Ah! 
Montague! have I done fo ?—Alas, no !——1 ſee 
you ſtart, but blame not my want of confidence in 
you—My adventure bore-the ſemblance of romance 
— you admit not of the poſſibility of love at firſt fight 


| —at leaſt a laſting one ;—and I was never in a hu- 


mour to bear your raillery or contradiction, which 
J could not evade, from my total ignorance of the 
name and reſidence of the object. Both are yet un- 
known to me, but at this diſtance you will be more 
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indulgent to what you may term my folly, and may 
ſpare your ridicule ; therefore my ſoul ſhall be laid 
open to you. You hint, in the letter before me, 
your remembrance of the change that appeared in 
my ſpirits during the latter part of our ſtay in this 
metropoliz—you were uneaſy at it, and wiſhed to 
haſten our return to Italy,-How often have I re- 
proached myſelf for treating you ungenerouſly | 
when, in the moſt ſupplicating accents, you have 
beſought me to repoſe my inquietude in a boſom that I 
Should ever find true ts its truſt. Could you conceive 
the conflicts that tore my ſoul in pieces, you would 
forgive a ſilence that was painful to me beyond de- 
ſeription. I have been on the brink of a diſ- 
covery—my lips have often involuntarily opened at 
your call to reveal the ſecret, when a timidity inju- 
rious to friendſhip has again ſealed them, and forced 
if back to canker on my heart,——Sky not that 
this is ſome puerile affair, which abſence or time will 
_ adminiſter a ſure remedy for—conſider, it is near 
three years ſince we were together at Paris, and I 
am as much devoted now to my beauteous incognita 
ag at the firſt inſtant J ſaw her, —— 

It is true, no one was gayer than your Oſmond, 

or a more general admirer of beauty. I ſacrificed 
at its ſhrine, and was diſtinguiſhed for gallantry, 
amongſt the moſt gallant yet my heart always came 
off conqueror —— Ah how changed! even the love- 
ly Violante had loft all her charms with me on my 
return, and I yielded up, without a murmur, the 
title of her ceciibeo to the Count de Alsforza.— 
Now, my dear Charles, I will give you the particu- 
lars of this matter, from the ſtrangeneſs and per- 
plexity of which you may form ſome judgment of 
my embarraſſed ſituat ion. 

The evening prior to our departure from Milan, 
you may recollect, we paſſed at the Marquis de Fe- 
lechini's palace: at parting, his amiable Lady put 
into my hand a letter, which ſhe begged I would 
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deliver myſelf—adding it would introduce me to the 
acquaintance of a lady of diſtinction, whoſe company 
I ſhould find agreeable, and to whom ſhe had the 
honour of being related. It was addreſſed, © A 
Madame la Princeſſe De # * * * , Superieure 
de la convent de *  £ ® , A Paris.” I bow- 
ed, and aſſured the charming Marchioneſs of my 
utmoſt diligence in preſenting the packet ſhe did me 
the honour of committing to my charge. 

On my arrival in Paris, my firſt attention was to 
execute my promiſe, No compoſition of Cicero's 
ever produced greater effets, tho? in different ways, 
than the amiable Felichini's letter did I conſider it 
as the epoch of my fate; for it introduced me to a 

lace which contained an object that was created, I 
ear, to embitter my days. I need not tell you, 
who have a flight acquaintance with the Princeſs, 
how much I found her ſurpaſſing her friend's de- 
ſcription in point of ſenſe, vivacity, &c. but will 
haſten to my narrative. | 

One morning in my way to the Duc de # * * * 
*, I called upon the Superieure to give her ie 
bon four. As I entered the ſaloon, I ſaw ſtandin 
by her, with a letter in her hand, the moſt beautiful 
girl idea ever had a conception of — Her figure was 
tall and elegantly formed muſt try to deſcribe her: 
— Her hair was of a dark auburn, unſullied by pow- 
der. She had large black eyes that ſparkled radiant 
through the ambient fluid, and conveyed, with one 
glance, more expreſſion to the ſoul than the eloquent 
tongues of a M****#1q or a B**ke could do in a 
day: never did I meet with any half ſo beautifully 
piercing, yet tempered with a ſoftneſs ſo exquiſite, 
that they claimed your gentleſt feelings the moment 
they beheld you: they were fringed with long, 
loſſy eye-laſhes. Her mouth—heavens, how love- 
7 1—the idea of a roſe-bud, half diſcloſed, and not 
entirely freed from the dew of the morning, occur- 
red to me, fromthe freſhneſs of it: methinks I ſee 
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it opening to give a paſſage to the words ſhe addreff- 


ed to the Princeſs ; but, when ſhe ſmiled, 


« A darting glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad, 
That my deſiring eyes were never weary, 


But hung upon the object.” 


Her coral lips encloſed a ſet of the moſt even and the 
whiteſt teeth that ever were placed in the head of a 
mortal; they ſurpaſſed infinitely Violanté's. Her 
noſe was an exact Grecian. The lower part of her 
face was turned with the moſt perfect ſymmetry. 
Her ſkin was of a dazzling whiteneſs, Ten thou- 
fand blue veins meandered about her forehead, 
(which, I ſhould have mentioned, 'was not inferior 
to the other features I have deſcribed in beauty), 
her temples, and her chin. Add to this the moſt 
animated, the moſt blooming complexion that ever 
adorned a Hebe, and you may form a poor, imper- 
fect notion of the countenance of this ſweet girl. 
Her neck reſembled a ſwan's in length: and white- 
neſs : the fall from it to her ſhoulders was beyond the 
art of an Apelles to imitate— In ſhort, ſo was the 
whole figure: and ſo inadequate am I to the repre- 
ſentation, that I leave you to finiſh, in your imagi- 
nation, her matchleſs form. I have brought her 
back to my owa recollection maſt warmly, and you 


will pardon my rapture in exclaiming, with the poet, 


ſhe was, ſurely, 


o7 Fram'd in the-very pride and boaſt of Nature, 


So perfect that the gods who form'd her, wonder'd at 
Their own ſkill, and cried, A lucky hit has mended 


Our deſign ! Their envy Rinder'd, elſe 


She had been immortal, and a pattern when Heaven 
Would work for oſtentation ſake, to copy 
Out again.“ 


The angelic creature ſeemed ſcarcely more than 


. fifteen, but there was nothing childiſh in her appear- 


ance. - So charming at that tender ag«—what, oh! 
Montague, what muſt ſhe be now! 3 
N She 
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She would have withdrawn on my entrance, but 
the Princeſs detained her hand. No, my dear, 
finiſh the letter, and then deliver your ſentiments to 
me upon it. That gentleman is an intimate friend 
of mine, and will be ſo obliging as to excuſe us for 
a few minutes, when he knows that the letter is of 
importance, and requires immediate peruſal.” : 

The ſweet maid looked at me with a bluſh, and, 
curtſying, reſumed the paper. I begged I might 
not be an interruption, and ſaid I had only made uſe 
of her highneſs's permiſſion to aſk her how ſhe did, 
and, finding her well, would take my leave. : 
„By no means,“ ſhe anſwered ; © my fair charge 
will ſoon have done, and then I ſhall attend you. I 
have been a whole week without receiving your de- 
voirs, and cannot think of lofing the preſent oppor- 
tunity to chide you for your neglect, in ſo ſadly ful- 
filling the Marchioneſs's injunctions. I therefore 
entreat you to ſtay.” 

I withdrew to a window, that they might purſue 
their converſation without reſtraint ; and there had 
time to contemplate an angel's form, which has been 
ever ſince riveted on my imagination. 

When they had ſettled the buſineſs that ingroſſed 
their attention, the lovely girl advanced towards 
me with a dignity that animated every feature, and, 
in the molt polite, gentle manner, begged I would 
pardon her for occupying Madame s attention, when it 
might have been fo much more pleaſingly taken up by 
me: then, elegantly curtſying, quitted the room, 
and left me abſorbed in wonder and delight. 


« The ſyrens taught her voice their melody!“ 


% 


The harmonious muſic of hers operated as ſenſibly 
on my ears, as her divine perſon, and the irreſiſtible 
roms which adorned it, had done on my eyes. I 


Lxnew not whether what I had ſeen was a viſion, 


ereated by a delirious fancy, or reality, till awaken- 
ed from my ſtupor by the Princeſs's enquiring if 7 
+> 1, OS ailed 
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ailed any thing? 1 tried to rally my ſcattered ſpirits; 
but it muſt have been viſible that I was ſtruck to 
the heart, from Madame's evading the many queſ- 
tions I aſked relative to this beautiful girl. All I 
could learn from her was, that ſhe was an Engliſh 
lady, put under her particular care. 

„Does ſhe mean to take the veil?” cried J. 

« That is uncertain,” replied the Princeſs. — 
„Her name, Madam! for God's fake, inform me 
of it! There can be no harm, ſurely, in gratifying 
ſo trifling a requeſt ! Let me implore you, Madam!” 

* Your eagerneſs, Sir, forbids it. That ſweet 
girl is dearer to me than words can expreſs, I will 
acquit myſelf as I ought concerning the precious 
truſt, and give no hold for diſquiet to any party. 
I have the higheit opinion of Mr. Cholmondeley, 
([the name, you mult remember, that I aſſumed on 
quitting Italy, to avoid my father's detection, ) and 
permit me to add, regard for him; and, were I to 
gratify my inclinations, they would lead me to com- 
ply with your follicitations : but to do ſo would 
be improper, and on your honour, your gratitude, 
I depend, for. making no- further enquiry about 
Der,” | , 

Her words were explicit, and her air ſtill more 
determined. I withdrew, abaſhed, confounded, 
curſing my own folly, that would not ſuffer me to 
diſſemble the emotions of my too eager heart. Had 
I appeared indifferent, L * now have been 
bleſſed; for, could I but have diſcovered her name, 
* bolts and bart,“ nay,” death ſhould have been en- 
countered, rather than not have ſought an oppor- 
tunity of telling her what devaſtation ſhe had, in a few 
minutes, eommitted on a heart determined to be 
hers alone. Ah, Montague, could I have done ſo, 
I ſhould have been in a leſs unhappy ſituation, at the 
worſt, than I now am; for, if ſhe rejected my paſ- 
Gon, a certainty of my miſerable fate would have 
been preferable to this torturing ſtate of ſuſpenſe 


and apprehenſion. 


In 
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In vain did I employ Souville's diligence to tam- 
per with the ſervants (for the firſt time in my life J 
acted meanly) ; they were not to be corrupted. — 
How often have I repeated my viſits to the Supe- 
rieure, in hopes of catching a lucky moment when 
her too vigilant care might Ab been Julled to ſleep ! 
but to no purpoſe. The only intelligence I received 
from her was an aſſurance of her friendſhip, as long as 
I continued to deſerve it; but, at the fame time, it 
was made known to me, that to drop my viſits would 
be conſidered as a favour conferred on her Highneſs. 
I forebore, with ſad reluctance, to torment her; 
but night after night have ſpent in ſolitary walks 
under. the convent walls. I found it impoſſible to 
gain any thing by my nocturnal excurſions. So well 
regulated was this monaſtery, that I was driven to 
defpair, and felt the leſs reluctance to go back with 
you to Rome. In ten months after, 5 returned to 
Paris, but was equally unfortunate in my ſearch 
during the few weeks that I remained here. 
Again have I been aſſiduous to trace the lady. 
I have the additional- mortification to know that my 
amiable, though obſtinate friend, the Superieure, 1s 
dead. I have ſeen ſome of the nuns, but can get 
no information from them. The religious of this 
houſe ſeem to think, from my enquiries, that I in- 
tend much harm; and thoſe who ear tell me ſome- 
thing of my fair one, fancy they have merit in keep- 
in he concealed. —Montague, what is to be done? 
What hardſhips would I not encounter to have the 
ſatisfaction of once more beholding her !---of tellin 
her how exquiſitely dear ſhe is to me If ſhe is 


returned to England, I have every thing to fear; 
for it is next to impoſſible that beauty like hers 
ſhould remain unconnected amidſt thouſands of 
adorers :—and yet, I think, if ſhe was ſtill here, 
I muſt have diſcovered her in ſome of the varicus 
N I have uſed for that purpoſe ſince my 


arrival. 


Thus, 


* 
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Thus, my friend, I have at length acquainted you 
with the reaſon of the change that has been ſo vi- 
ſible in me ſince that fatal excurſion of ours. Never 
ſhall I appear otherwiſe, if this charming unknown 
is not reſtored to my ſight. I ſhall go to England 
with a fixed reſolution of ſearching each corner of it, 
and diſcover her, or die in the attempt. To complete 
the meaſure of my misfortunes, I know my father 
meditates a match between Lady Henrietta March- 
mont and your Oſmond : it has been his point of 
view from my earlieſt infancy. But let him not 

propoſe it to me, if he expects my obedience-on all 
| occaſions. In every other reſpect, I will try to 
yes him: -in this point he as ſoon may expect to be- 
hold generoſity in an uſurer, as compliance in Oſmond. 

You mutt mention no more any lady to me, as a 

future. I am aſhamed to ſay it, but will acknow- 
ledge my perverſeneſs- I am already prejudiced 
againſt Lady Julia Herbert, becauſe a connection 
between us, is ſuppoſed here, will take place when 
I. go over. Colonel Weſt told me yeſterday, he 
oll vnde 60 lay any wager it would be fo ; for he 
thought awe were formed for each other. at an 
arrogant, prophetic way of ſpeaking! And let me 
tell you, Montague, your thinking “ ſhe br 
boaſt a ſpeedy conqueſt over my heart,” ſhews but 
little penetration on your fide. No more of it, 
therefore, prithee! I knew her brother at Bologna; 
>---an amiable young man,----reckoned dangerouſly 
handſome and agreeable amongſt the ladies, but 
diſtinguiſhed by our ſex for being remarkably ſenſible 
and clever. Lord Pemberton was not liked in the 
Count de Palimo's party, (to which I was intro- 
duced,) becauſe he was much in the Marquis Bel- 
larini's, who was their enemy, from ſome family 


XA quarrel, that was handed down from the n or 


third generation to the preſent one. 

Can you forgive my remaining ſo lon — 
fuck a ſubject as the fair Louiſa? Your Jeſoription 
of her is charming. There is no doubt of your 
being 
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being well received; and ſhonld it be your lot to 
marry her, may ſhe prove deſerving of my Montague, 
and you mult be happy ! | | 

If I had not already ſpun out this letter to an 
immoderate length, I would aſk a few queftions of 
„Who's in? Who's out??? and what vou are all 
doing to occaſion ſuch commotions, as even to make 
Frenchmen all attention, and wait with impatience 
for the ne plus ultra of your tranſactions? I might, 
with ſome reaſon, begin to think myſelf an exile to 
my country ; yet I find neither diſtance nor abſence 
has wrought any change in my patriotic feelings ; 
and I am as much intereſted in the fate of England, 
as the moſt zealous of her ſubjects can be. 

Charles has intreated me to permit him to go 
over to ſee his mother, whom he has been ſeparated 
from ever ſince I left England. A good ſervant 
deſerves every gratification : I ſhall give bim this 
packet, with directions to deliver it to you himſelf. 
I will not entertain a thought of going back to 
Italy, and have therefore deſired him to return, and 
wait at Dover for my arrival, as I ſhall leave this 
place in two days after I get the Duke's letter. 

Adieu, dear Montague! ---- Beheve me, with 
ſincerity, | | | 
Your moſt faithful and devoted 


OsmonD. 
To Lady Lovisa Sypwer. 

. x | Por tman- Square. 
Þ HAT my behayiour ſhould be approved of 
by you makes me happy*— Now Jet the buſy world 
look on, and either acquit or condemn your Jula--- 


I am prepared to meet its ſmiles---or frowns. If my 


ſenſible, amiable friend, applauds my conduct, I am 


This Letter does not appear. 


ſatisfied ; 


\ 


be caught at the firſt or ſecond interview - 
leaſt his behaviour to her is like that of a man in 
love. We did not break up till five this morn- 
7,0 | 10539 $) rad 154 22:4 7 
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fatisfied ; and ſhall behold with intrepidity the af- 
fected whiſper and ſteady ftare, ever ready to meet 
an object who has unluckily afforded converſatian 
for the public... . . . And has the tranſaction of 


Portman-Square already reached Southampton? Your | 


letter that tells me of your arrival there, informs me 
that it has.---Ah! my Louiſa, it is impoſſible to 
diveſt a delicate mind of a certain punctilio given 
ſurely for its torment.- Excellent Colonel Worthley ! 
I zevere him for his juſt admiration of my friend! 
Endeavour to difhpate your thoughts, dear 
D ſuffer nothing but tranquillity to approach 
your boſom, and your health will, I doubt not, 
ſoon be eſtabliſhed. 

- You have probably heard that my alter arrived 
three nights ago, perfectly well, and handſomer than 
ever. 0 her way from Dorer, ſhe paſſed a week 
with her great friend Lady Sophia Nevill, whoſe 
whole happineſs appears as .much wrapped up in 
Almeria's affection as Almeria's is in hers. I need 
not deſcribe our joy at meeting; your feelings will 
better paint it than my pen. 


Laft night we really had an elegant entertain - 


ment; our company, tho? ſelect, very numerous. 

Almeria and I had ſuch a variety of partners, 
that it would be impoſſible almoſt to remember them 
all. I only recolle& that ſhe began with Lord 
a, and concluded with the ſmart Col. 
Elliot. I danced the two firſt dances with the 
Duke of D— 6 and the-two laſt with the fine 
5 r. 

I think Col. Elliot begins to admire Almeria with 
more partiality than mere friendſhip inſpires- — 


It is early, you will ſay, to pronounce him a lover, 


yet, in my opinion, he proves that a perſon may 
at 


I may 
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I may own to you that my ſiſter received the 
adulation he deſerves : her elegant figure ſhone con- 
ſpicuous in a minuet ſhe danced after ſupper with 
= S -e. Two ſuch forms, and ſuch adepts 
in that graceful movement, could nut fait of attract- 
ing the attention of every beholder. Every one 
ſeemed happy; if they were not, their countenan- 


ces diflembled well. 


In the courſe of- the evening, Captain Walpole 
( Lenox's intimate friend) approached me | 

% Lady Julia” cried he, * permit me to remind 
you of the poor wanderer, who is now perhaps ſur- 
mounting difficulties with a heart but ili adapted to 
meet additional uueaſineſs Will you not beſtow 
one compaſſionate thought on Lenox ? Such a 
letter as I have received from him would melt a 
breaſt of adamant.” * | 

& Indeed, Sir, your friend is often in my 
thoughts, If he is unhappy, he poſfſciſes all my 
compaſſion: but time, diſtance, and a variety of 
objects, will ſoon eradicate every impreſſion that 
could be hurtful to him. On that ſuppoſition I con- 
ſole myſelf; for, believe me, when I affure you, 
that the idea of making any one unhappy, would 
darken my brighteſt proſpects.” He fold me that 
fuch a ſentiment was peculiar to the goodneſs of my 
heart ; that, although Lenox confeſſed himſelf wretched, 
he applauded the generofity and candour of my behaviour, 
and believed it to be 'in the power of Heaven alone to 
reward a foul in which firmnejs ſeemed blended with 
the tendereft humanity. ; 

I curtfied, and would gladly have withdrawn 
from him; but he put his friend's letter into my 
hand, and endeavoured to make me promiſe to read 
it—T begged to be excuſed, and returned it with a 
peremptory look — He received it bowing, and ex- 
claimed, | | 

„Oh 


— 


* 
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| © Oh thoſe eyes! 
They will be underſtood, and conquer 


In their cauſe :—he muſt not be a man 
That can reſiſt them.“ 


J was fortunately aſked by Mr. H 
cotillon before I could reply. 

But, was it not extremely wrong, my dear Louiſa, 
to remind me of Mr. Lenex ? Determined as I am, 
there is no good 1n 3 him to my imagination. 
—And why read his letter? Perhaps, it is pd 
Jam one, who wiſhes to act a theatric part, and 
who, after raiſing my own admiration at the heroiſm 
of my performance, will finiſh the ſcene by reward- 
ing Lenox's mock repentance. I am angry to my 
heart with Captain Walpole—Did I really think 
there was duplicity in his intention, I ſhould quickly 
withdraw every favourable thonght from him and 
his friend too but I will hope that compaſſion, 
and nothing more, ſtimulated him to loſe fight of his 
accuſtomed delicacy— and in that caſe he ought, ſure- 
ly, to be forgiven for the goodneſs of his motive. I 
am interrupted 
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I was ſummoned, my Louiſa, to attend Lady 
Pemberton, who put into my hand a letter ſhe had 
received from Lord Seymour, ſupplicating ber influ- 
ence. with me to receive his addreſſes. He endea- 
yours to dazzle us with large ſettlements---his amia- 
ble character is a far greater incentive---and, had [ 
a thought of entering into a connection at preſent, 
Lord Seymour would likely be the man of my choice. 
But I have at this time an invincible averſion to 
the idea of marrying, which, ſhould it continue, 
will indubitably ſubject me to the appellation ſo uni- 
verſally dreaded by our ſex. But I am yet very 
young, Louiſa, and, after the eſcape J ſo lately met 
with, think it moſt prudent not to get into any en- 
b gagement 


% 


n to dance a 


r © 


„ V 
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agement in a hurry. I told Lady Pemberton the 


impoſſibility of my liſtening to Lord Seymour's ſuit, 


She, with her uſual goodneſs, aſſented to my im- 
portunity, that he ſhould be difmiſſed as a lover, and 


joined me in wiſhing to retain him as a friend 


Her Ladyſhip is at this moment employed in writ- 
ing to him to this purpoſes Why would he not re- 
ceive a refuſal from me the other night ?---Thus to 
ſubje& himſelf to this ſecond mortification !---I have 
no patience with him !---and, to ſay the truth, my 
"4/6 am juſt now cut of tonceit with all man- 
Ind. \ \ 

Do not imagine that any diſappointment I have 
had occafions this preſent chagrin-- Do not believe 
either that Mr. Lenox ſtill Folds my heart, and 
makes me fret ful- Oh no!---what I have done 
in reſpect to him has been upon dehberation, and 
was the reſult of my' own free will---Were it to go 
over again, I would act in the ſame manner---Flea- 
ven take him into its protection! Shower upon him 


thy choiceſt bleſſings, O thou Omnipotent Being ! 


And now, my Louiſa, friend of my ſoul ! 
let him never more be the ſubject of thy pen - and 
here I reſolve never again to name him, either in my 
letters or my converſation. Were I to conclude fo 
ſeriouſly, nothing would convince you that I was 
not affected with 'melancholy,—yet for once you 
would be much miſtaken. Sir Charles Montague 
told me laſt night that he intends ſetting out to- 
morrow for Lord Beaumont's at Bagſhot, where he 
propoſes to ſpend two days: from thence he goes 
on a hunting party to Broadlands, and then pro- 
ceeds' to Southampton. It is eaſy to gueſs what 
magnet attracts Sir Charles ſo often — 
—he abſolutely makes himſelf ridiculous about you 
—a perfect Oroondates in. love, I vow ! Would 
you believe that no intreaties could induce him to 
dance? He ſat down ſoberly to quadrille with two 


antiquated Dowagers and a married Lady; and, 


after paſling an hour in that amu//ng manner, pinned 
himſelf 
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himſelf to my fleeve for the remainder of the night 
(except when I danced), and withſtood with admi- 
rable fortitude the innymerable darts that were 
levelled at him from Miſs Walpole's bright eyes. 

a And yet, Louiſa, it is ſtrange, * never 
once mentioned your name, nor even laid hold of an 
opportunity that was in his way of ſpeaking of you; 
for, in his hearing, Colonel Cecil aſked me whether 
you had found any benefit from changing the air ? 
——-Now, do not be alarmed, and ſuppoſe that 
he was offering incenſe at my ſhrine. No, believe 
me, he was very ſatirical on many of the company, 
—ve 2 at other times in his ſubjects, — very 
eomplaſſant — and very ſtupid. He was a dead 
weight on my hands; out of ſpirits, becauſe you 
were abſent, I ſuppoſe——Indeed I could have 


ſympathized with him for the ſame reaſon, He has 


promiſed to ſpend this evening in Portman-Square, 
and I ſhall then give him a hundred meſſages to you. 
Another fine opening, Louiſa : if the man is not a 


 Gmpleton he will ſurely ſeize it, and beſtow a few 


encomiums where they are ſo deſervedly due, know- 
1155 too, how ſoon they will travel to Southampton. 


- His reſerve to me, in what relates to you, diſpleaſes 


we: however, I will not act as the generality of his 
acquaintance do, who are eternally mentioning your 
name before him, in hopes of extorting a word, or 
bluſh, that may gratify their deſpicable curioſity. 
I will always act as delicately for my friend as 
J would for myſelf. I can tell you the world bas 
already paired you, which ſhews it has judgment, in 


matching ſo meritorious an object as Louiſa Sydney 


with one very little inferior to her. By the length 
af this letter, you will ſcarcely, conceive that I Peel 
at this inſtant harraſſed and fatigued almoſt to death, 
and yet the fact is ſo z but indeed I know nothing 


that can ſo ſoon alleviate any ſuſſering I endure, as 
writing to, or converting with you. Adieu, my 
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Louiſa ! Believe me happy when I can convince you 


how much I am 4 
Your affeQionate + 
Jotia HerBERT. 


— ———— — 
To Lady Juri HzikrRr. | 
Southampton, 


I WAS obliged to quit my friend rather abrupt! 
in my laſt, to attend Colonel Worthley, who, wit 
his uſual kindneſs, had called to pay his morning de- 
voirs to u. I had ſeareely anſwered his polite en- 
uirles after my health, before we heurd a carria 
op, and a very loud rapping at the door beſpoke 
the 191 of ſome other vifitor. You may ima» 
ine how agreeably ſurpriſed 1 was to hear fir Char- 
les Montague announeed— He entered the drawings 
room with that peculiar grace which you know ac» 
companies every movement of his, I think I never 
ſaw him Jook ſo well as he did that morning, He 
has, with their faſhions, acquired enough of the 
French aniere to render him elegant and agreeable, 
without running into the extremes of a at fop · 
A which make many of our nobility return from 
arts true emblems of the monkey who went abroad 
to ſee the world. He ſeems to have adhered ſtrictly 


to the plan which he ſet out wich; a reſolution of 


travelling merely to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
the world, and to embelliſn his mind, He always 
poſſeſſed that native politeneſs which ſcarce Paris 
could improve ;--nor has he thought it neceſſary to 
divelt himſelf of that genuine nobleneſs of ſentiment 
which is the characteriſtie of a true Engliſhman. 
Sir Charles complimented me on the recovery of 
my looks. How dangerous; Julia, is flattery from 
his lips! Tho? well convinced his expreſſions of praiſe 
0 me are nothing more, - ſtill they pleaſe, and oc- 
caſion my heart to palpitate with joy. His voice 
--Hhis 
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--his eyes--ſecond his words, and make the whole 


- 


object but too captivating. 
Sir Charles” eried Lady Arne, © our ſeeing 
you in the country ſo ſoon after your arrival, is an 
unexpected pleaſure; it was natural to fear that 
London would have monopolized you at this time.” 
© Why Southampton,“ cried I, “ in this dreary 
ſeaſon, muſt wear a dull aſpect to one juſt ar- 
rived from Gallia's metropolis, where nothing reigns 
but gaiety and mirth“ | 
He begged my pardon, and could almsft, he ſaid, find 
in his heart to reproach me, for ſuppoſing him paſſeſſed of 
ſo little taſte, as not to prefer the place where I was, to 
every other, This was repeated in no ſerious manner, 


ſo as to carry the e of attachment with it 


— but in a ſtrain of gallantry, He added, * I told 
| thould undoubtedly be led to 
take this road, ſoon after you had fixed your reſi- 
dence here I was not without a hope of being able 
to attend Lady and Lord Arne and your Ladyſhip 
hither; but Col. Hinchinbrook claimed an engage- 
ment I was under to accompany him, his ſiſter, and 
aunt, on a little tour. — You know Miſs Hinchin- 
brook, Lady Louiſa ; ſhe is juſt returned from Paris, 
where I ſaw ner often—A fine girl I think!“ I an- 


ſwered in the affirmative.—Col. Worthley (who, it 


ſeems, was acquainted with Sir Charles at Modena) 
aſked, © May we hope for the pleaſure of your com- 
pany in this country for any time, Sir Charies? I 
fear not, as I ſuppoſe you came down on a party of 


pleaſure.“ The other anſwered, „My ſtay will be 


uncertain— the happineſs of meeting you. will be a 


{ſtrong inducement to me to prolong it. —I have been 
on a flying viſit to Ormſby—paid a ſhorter one at 
Broadlands, and, to be as good as my word, came 
on to Southampton, accompanied by Budenall, Mr. 
Dacre, and Frederic Montague, who ſpeak of re- 
turning to town in two days, and are importunate 
with me to go with them.” „ 

„W Why, if I am not a little out in my calculation, 
Sir Charles,” cried Lord Arne; „I believe you 
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will find this place rather dull, if you truſt to its 
amuſements, and mean to ſpend any time here, 
which I am ſelfiſh enough to hope you will — but I 
know enough of your prudence to be convinced that 
you foreſaw this, and have guarded properly againſt 
it, by ſelecting in your imagination ſome beautcous 
object, who will, 2 the dearth of entertainments 
here, be at leiſure to liſten to ſuch tales, as muſt 
flow from your lips — Eh! Lady Louiſa] what 
do you think ?!— Now, it has been always my opi- 
nion, that o/d /zve cannot be 7otally forgatten—there- 
fore I gueſs the perſon.— However, be that as it 


may, we are not the leſs ſenſible of the honour you 
do us.“ | 


Was not Lord Arne very unkind, Julia? He will 


never debar himſelf of a moment's gratification by 
ſparing his jeſt, His amiable wife, ever delicate, 
ever conſiderate of another's feelings, aſked Sir Char- 
les, Whether Miſs Hinchinbrook intended viſit- 
ing Southampton?“ and ſmiled as ſhe ſpoke, He 
returned a negative to her queſtion, and Lord Arne 
was juſt about to convince us, he did not mean her, 
when his ha prevented him, by giving a quick turn 
to the converlation, 

It was ſilly of me to fee] embarraſſed. Had TI 
been ignorant of the female Lord Arne alluded to, I 
ſhould not have been the leaſt affected but, you know, 
he was always Jaughing at me about Sir Charles be- 
fore he went abroad, and firmly believes we have i 
a partiality to each other. How ridiculous of him 
to entertain ſuch a notion, ſceing ſo little cauſe 
for it! 

I had now an opportunity of aſking Sir Charles 


concerning my ſweet friend. He gave me a defcrip- 


tion of your ball, which he ſaid was ſuperb, —l can- 
not pretend to expreſs his encomiums on my Julia. 
Upon my word, had Miſs Hinchinbrook heard the 
282 of praiſes he beſtowed on you—ſhe muſt 

ave poſſeſſed more heroiſm than our ſex generally 


do on theſe occafions, to have kept the green-eyed 
| ö | monſter, 
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monſter, at that moment, in proper ſubjection. He 
admires Almeria much, but could not help acknow- 
ledging that the divine Julia (to uſe his own term) 
reigned triumphant Queen that night. | 
Fir Charles had paſſed near an hour with us, when 
a ſervant entered, and preſented me with a letter. I 
looked at the ſuperſcription, and joy viſibly over- 
ſpread my countenance at beholding your writing, 
Lady Arne congratulated me on a pleaſure which, the? 
ſo repeatedly received, feemed each time to bring an ad- 
ded value with it. Sir Charles entreated me to uſe 
no ceremony - but to read my packet for my fea- 
tures too evidently betrayed that much I wiſhed to 


do ſo— and exclaimed, 
„% How happy muſt the object be, who occaſions 


ſuch pleaſing ſenſations in your breaſt !?? __ 

& I aſſure you, Sir,” replied I, © it is one who 
is entitled to every tender ſentiment it contains.“ 

He certainly muſt have known that that object was 
my Julia Herbert; he could not have ſuppoſed it 
another: and I was ſo prepoſſeſſed with this opinion, 
that I never thought of mentioning your name till 
he was gone; and I then recollected it would have 
been better to have confirmed his ſurmiſe that the 
letter came from you. 

Sir Charles goes this evening to a ball given by 
Lord Fitzoſborne, at which I am engaged to dance 
with Col. Worthley. Sir Charles did not aſk me— 
I wonder at it— Perhaps he imagines my being an 

invalid will prevent my joining in the ſet— and pro- 
bably means to keep me in countenance by not dan- 
cing himfe}lf—and, at the ſame time, my vanity tells 
me, he hopes to have a Z&te-4 tete now and then, 
when the young part of the company are engaged 
in this gay diverſion, and the old at cards — or per- 
haps he knows that my hand is to be Col. Worthley's 
for the night !—— Yet how fo ?—In ſhort, I will 
not perplex myſelf, but wait the refult.—— How 
arrogant theſe conjectures are, Julia! Indeed, you 
muſt allow them to be ſo- and I cannot vindicate 


them. 


I was 
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T was not ſorry when Sir Charles and Col. Worth- 
ley departed, that I might peruſe your letter. 

And here let me congratulate you on the ſweet Al- 
meria's arrival.,--Much do I long to embrace her— 
amiable girl! What an age does the time appear to 
me ſince I had laſt that happineſs ! 

I am amazed at Capt. Walpole, Julia! How 
could he act with ſo much impropriety ?-—As for 
Lord Seymour, I do think he behaved indelicately 
in applying to Lady Pemberton, after your giving 
him a poſitive refuſal How can a man be happy 
in the poſſeſſion of a hand that he- owes to compul- 
ſion, and not the voluntary choice of the heart ? 
It is an #nigma to me— Luckily Lady Pemberton 
is one that will neither compel, nor perſuade, you 
to a match you diſhke— but my Lord Seymour pro- 
ved, in his application to her, that he did not think as 
worthily of her as ſhe deſerved, — Yet he has refined 
notions on moſt occaſions !— Tt is certain, this ridi- 
culous love makes fools even of ſenſible men! My 
Lord is certainly amiable, tho” not formed to be 
connected with you. We are all apt to ſoar high in 
our expectations, and vanity is as predominant over 
reaſon in one ſex, as in the other.— I dare anſwer, 
when he addreſſed you, he had not a doubt of ſue- 
ceeding. | | 


„None without hope e'er lov'd the brighteſt fair, 
But love will hope where reaſon would deſpair.” 


Sir Charles told me of the agreeable Col. Eliot's 
particular attention to Almeria. If I judge right, 
that connection will never be approved of by Lady 
Pemberton and your brother.. Let her look well to 
her heart, leſt it become a fugitive—ſo elegant a 
perſon as Elliot's, fo ſenſible, and withal fo worthy 
as he 18—he will raiſe ſuch powerful advocates 
in his favour, as muſt require much philoſophy on 
her part to withſtand—and yet the match would be 
ſo unequal, it ſhould not be thought of. | 

one | | I muſt 
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I mult leave you: the hour for dreſſing is come, 
----To morrow you ſhall receive a full account of 


this evening's entertainment. © 
= * * 3 * 1 
| * 3 * * * * l 
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Me die day Morning, 
I am now ſeated to perform my promiſe, tho' the 
fatigue, which is the conſequence of dancing, ren- 
ders the taſle rather arduous, | 
After ſpending the requiſite time at my toilet, 
and ornamenting my perſon with unuſual care, I en- 
tered the drawing room, — Col. Worthley and ſome 
gentlemen were waiting to eſcort us—We got into 
our carriages, and proceeded to Lord Fitzoſborne's. 
—I was * ſeated in the ball-room, before 1 
was taken out to dance a minuet.— That ceremony 
performed, and I returned to my place, I perceived 
Sir Charles Montague enter the room eavens ! 
what were' my emotions! I think I never ſaw a 
more captivating figure in my life He was dreſſed 
moſt ſuperbly—— Every perſon's attention ſeem- 
ed fixed on him the inſtant he appeared He ſalut- 
ed each lady that he knew as he walked up the room, 


but looked with an inquiſitive eye amongſt them 


for fome particular obje&,—— My vanity, ever too 
preſumptuous, told me that object was Louiſa Sid- 
ney — Alas! my Julia, it was no other than Miſs 
Stephenſon. She ſoon caught his eye, and he was 
rivetted to her fide 'till we ſtood up to dance. He 
then ſtepped to me, and, holding one end of my 


fan, cried, 


© Lady Louiſa, it is almoſt dangerous to look 
at you !—you even outvie, if it be poſſible, your 
former ſelf.” “ in uglineſs, Sir Charles, you mean, 
no doubt!”—* Heavens! what a thought!“ and 
he quitted me to claim his partner, as every gentle- 
man 
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man was taking his place in the row. I need not 
ſay that Miſs Stephenſon danced with him—She 
really looked very pretty. _ 

I. refuſed to go down the third country-dance, 
pleading as an excuſe my 1J]-health, and unfortu- 
nately placed myſelf near Lady Mary Athill, who, 
by her trifling converſation, endeavoured to draw 
my attention from much more pleaſing objects. 
Her dreſs, however, could not eſcape my notice, 
the ſingularity of which attracted every-one's gaze. 
She wore a yellow ſattin Italian night-gown, trim- 
med with filver gauze ; purple ribbands laced with 
filver. Her hair dreſſed in curls, or rather diſhevel- 
led, which ſeemed to be intentionally done. Three 
large feathers, a purple, a yellow, and.a white one, 


nodded over the ſuperſtructure that was enormous 
on her head. One ſtraggling lock of hair hung 


down the: left fide of her neck, which was meant 
to appear careleſs, and be the harbourage of hun- 
dred Cupids—but unluckily it had received too 
much pomatum for that purpoſe ; for it looked as if 


it had been plaiftered down : this favourite lock 
- + (fuch I ſuppoſe it to be) was by no means indebted 


to nature for the moſt trifling twiſt. — Figure to 
yourſelf, Julia, the perſon of Lady Mary Athill 


thus attired !—yet, believe me, tho' many opportu- 


nities offered for indulging a vein of raillery, I did 
not once amuſe myſelf at the expenſe of this anti- 


quated maiden, Had I given her the leaſt encou- 


ragement, ſhe would have entertained me with an ac- 
count of the genealogy, age, and demerits, of every 
individual in the room. | g 

Lord Arne came up to her, and addreſſed her in 
the following words : 

% Lady , I am aſhamed of having been fo 
long in the room without paying my devoirs to the 
molt charming woman in it I have wiſhed to kiſe 
your hand, but could not obtain one moment in 


which I ſhould not have been thought an intruder. 


How naturally do the bees flock where the ſweets 
14 * | E , | are! 
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are ! Your Ladyſhip has been ſo ſurrounded, as if 
each gentleman was anxious to convince the world 
that he was by no means deficient in point of taſte.” 

« Oh dear, my Lord,” returned Lady Mary, 
Mou are a great flatterer : We ſhould really be ab- 
ſorbed in vanity,” were we to pay too much attenti- 
on to what you ſay.“ 

« Pardon me, my Lady—few of your ſex afford 
that field for our admiration to work .upon, which 
you may juſtly boaſt of.“ 

% Oh dear, my Lord !—be filent, I entreat you, 
on this ſubject. Conſider how fatal a one it is to 
- expatiate too long upon—we are ſo apt to be led 

away by ſuch beating diſcourſe l and was your 
Lordſhip a fin 14 man with ſo much Judgment, I ab- 
ſolutely gd. liſten to you.“ 

My judgment, my Lady, never diſcovers it- 
ſelf but in it diſtinction xv > the moſt perfect of 
women—More cruelly charming this night than 
ever Upon my word, Lady — you have an 
immenſe deal to anſwer for! What miſchief has not 
this beautiful lock (pointing to the little ſtraggler) 
done ! What temptation is here for the fatal /heers / 
I have been ſo petitioned to do a deſperate act, that 
I would adviſe you to remove it, or the collequen= 
ces cannot be told.“ 

„Heaven forbid, my Lord! That would be un- 
pardonable indeed! Nothing could recompence the 

-ols—Tho? trifling it might appear, I ſhould be 
tempted to exclaim with Belinda, 


„ For ever curs'd be that deteſted day, 
Which ftole my ſtep, my favourite curl away!“ 


4% How trivial to you would be the loſs, 
compared to the acquiſition of him who gained it ' 
Can I deſcribe to you, my Julia, the diſtreſs I 
was in to keep my countenance during this con ver- 
ſation ? Impoſlible !—Tho? it was carried on in a 
ow voice on both ſides, ' Lord Arne contrived to 
1 * and the Lady = fat on Lady "rg 
right 
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right hand (Mrs. Nelſon), overhear it. I could 
bear it no longer ; and was glad to accept of Col. 
Worthley's offer, to make up a cotillon ſet. I ac- 
cordingly left Lord Arne to purſue his amuſement 
with Lady Mary, who deſerves no compaſſion, as 
ſhe brings this ridicule upon herſelf by her intole- 
rable vanity and levity.; foibles ill ſuited to a perſon 
turned ſome years of ſixty. | 

Until laſt night, Julia, I believed myſelf diſin- 
tereſted about Sir Charles any further than a 
friend ſhould be—The diſtreſs I felt at ſeeing him 
ſingle out Miſs Stephenſon convinced me in a mo- 
ment that I loved him Yes, Julia, I repeat it 
—I love him, and am deſtined to be attached to 
one who has no heart to give me. Miſs Stephenſon 
poſſeſſes Montague's ;——and yet, Julia, could 
you have believed that mere friendſhip actuated Sir 
Charles's behaviour to me ?—He has been unkind, 
I think, to ſhew ſo much partiality in- his manner 

But I will not complain,—neither 
muſt I remain where he is—My return to Sommer- 
ville-Houſe ſhall be ſpeedy—I reaſoned with myſelf 
a length of time, and tried to fancy that my eſteem 
— friendly eſteem was hurt at his not paying me 
the accuſtomed attention; but that notion ſoon 
vaniſhed, when I ſuffered pain on his beſtowing en- 
comiums on Miſs Stephenſon. —I was not /:ttle 
enough to envy her for her perſonal perfe&ions— 
that you will-eafily beheve—yet I could not yield 
to her a predilection in his favour without horror 
I wiſhed every one elſe to admire her. I confeſs I | 
ſhould have received pleaſure at hearing Sir Charles 5 
find ſome defect in her. But ſuch meanneſs 
was my boſom fraught with, that I ſought for op- 
portunities of cabin Miſs Stephenſcn to him, as 
if afraid of being ſuſpected of the truth—i was 
deſervedly puniſhed for this abjectneſs of ſoul, by 
the praiſes he laviſhed on her————— My dear 
Juha ! how I deſpiſe myſelf ! Add not your con- 
tempt to my own humiliating reſlections * 

2 vain 
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vain I ſearch my own heart, and lament that our 
minds ſhould be ſo differently formed. I am not 
able to diſcover in my breaſt one of thoſe noble, 
generous ſentiments, with which your bofom is ſo 
replete, —They ſay confeſſion of a fault, is com- 
mencing the road to amendment ; I wiſh to experi- 
enee this truth. At preſent, chagrin and mortifi- 
cation exert their dominion very powerfully over 
* 1 * * . * * 
* o FF: Þ T F of 

* * # * o * 1 


How inſulting, Julia, was it of Sir Charles, when 
out of Miſs Stephenſon's hearing, to apologize to me 
for not having aſked the favour of my hand -] forget 
what reaſon he gave for not doing it,—Sure, he gi 
not perceive I was diſappointed! I thought I had 


_ - concealed my feelings extremely well but, upon 


his ſpeaking thus to me, my delicacy took the 
alarm told him he honoured me much by his 1NTEN- 
TION 3 which 1 could not have profited of, as my pro- 
miſe to dance with Colonel Worthley had been of a very 
long ſtanding.— His pans, himſelf to me was very 
odd! I had no right certainly to expect a preference 
to Miſs "EK = or to any other lady ; and an 
apology where it is not required, I rather think a 
reflection upon the underſtanding of thoſe to whom 
we make it, by ſuppoſing them pleaſed with what 
we are conſcious is not their due. 

Colonel Worthley ſeldom quitted me. 'They.told 
me his behaviour was conſpicuous. He accuſed me 
of being out of ſpirits ; I imputed-it to an ill-natur- 
- me e gue Sir Charles, in an 1aterval between 
the dances, ſeated himſelf by me, and rallied me on 
the Colonel's attention I fancy he is no favour- 


ite of his; for he did not ſpeak of him in the warm 
terms of recommendation that every one elſe does; 
yet ſaid nothing to his diſadvantage. I do not be- 
lieve he could. — In anſwer, I expatiated on the 

| | amiable 
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amiable character Col. Worthley bore, and extolled 
him as he deſerved. He turned to me with a pene- 
WT look, and, fighing, ſaid, 


« ] wiſh you thought as well of a particular friend 
of mine!“ He. pauſed —and then aſked, Pray, 
Lady Louiſa, did you know Lord Oſmond, either 
before he left England, or in France ?” 

No, Sir, I never had that pleaſure—T dare fay, 
if he is. your friend, his acquaintance mnit he a ya- 
luable circumſtance—yet, my good opinion, I have 
not the vanity to think, can do him any ſervice.” 

« He is not the friend I meant, my Lady—tho' 
J wiſh him as well as I do—my/e//—and preſume to 
claim his friendſhip in the very higheſt degree..— 
The picture you drew of Col. Worthley bore too 
great a ſimilitude to Oſmond to eſcape my notice 
as to ſentiments of honour obſerve; — for Oſmond's 
perſon is the moſt perfect that ever Nature finiſhed, 
and called a man. His heart and ſenſe are equal to 
his form. It is rather uncommon to hear one man 
ſounding the praiſes of his friend in an enthuſiaſtic 
manner—I beg pardon—but it is a ſubject I often 
indulge myſelf on, and feel as much pleaſure from 
it, as you would do from hearing encomiums paſſed 
on Lady Julia Herbert. ---Col. Worthley, I fancy, 
would be in a dangerous way, was Oſmond here. 
What a couple would ye make !---He did mt too 
much honour, I ſaid, in namins me evith ſuch an ob- 
Jef. But at that moment I felt an inexpreſſible in- 
dignation, at his appearirg, tho? indirectly, to wiſh 
us united; and why, Julia, ſhould I have done fo ? 
—[ am ſure I cantiot tell---he intended, no doubt, 
to pay me a compliment.—As he was about to re- 
ply, Miſs Stephenſon paſſed us. 

Is not that a prodigious fine woman, Lady 
Louifa 2 f | 

« She is indeed, Sir, and reckoned ſenſible and 
amiable,*”* : 


RY * Your 
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« Your Ladyſhip is acquainted with her---pray is 
He addreſſed by any particular gentleman ?”? 
1 believe not, --ſhe is univerſally admired- and 
I think whoever calls her his, will ſtand a chance of 
being much envied.” | | | 
„Why, upon my word, / do not think he will 
fand in need of any pity.---I muſt not, though, be 
deficient in my reſpect to her. My long abſence will 
bring a tax on my politeneſs ; and IL muſt, though 


with the atmoit reluctance, ſteal from a pleaſure that 


is dangerous.” As he ended, he flew to join his 
fair partner, and left me to exert what philoſophy I 
could on the occaſion. He ſoon returned, and 
begged me to diſcard the indiſpofition which preyed ſo 
apparently on my ſpirits ---Many females took uncom- 
mon pains to convince him that I was remarkably 
grave during the night. I thought the anxiety he 
expreſſed for me rather exulting. Conſcious of my 
own ridiculous ſituation, I imagined he divined it of 
courſe, and meant to act ungenerouſſy. Were it ſo 
---is he any longer worthy of a pang ? Surely not 
Why will not my reaſon gain a vido over this 
rebel heart! I am canvinced that Sir Charles in- 
- tends to recommend me to Lord Oſmond---He 
ſaid that he expected him over very ſoon— and, I 

dare ſay, will be zealous to unite 2e friends that he 
boaſts of efteeming ſo much. I will new conclude 
this painful topic—I am aſhamed of having been en- 
groſſed ſo long by it. ; 

I thall give you comfort, I am ſure, my Julia, 
by informing you that I find a daily amendment in 
my health—That once more eſtabliſhed, I will flat- 
ter myſelf, that my ſpirits muſt gain ſtrength, and 
teach me (with the help of your excellent counſel) 
to ſudue this invading paſſon.— Since I have written 
to you, I find my mind more tranquil. Adieu, my 
dear Julia, let not your affection ſuffer any diminu- 
tion towards 872 5 


Vour | 
| Lovisa SyDNnir. 
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To Lady Loutsa SYDNEY. 
$6 he Par tman Square. 


Each day brings with it additional regret, my 


Loviſa, that we cannot now go down to Pemberton 


Caſtle. Fond as I am of that delightful manſion, 


its preſent chief charm with me is its being ſo near 
the ſpot that at this time holds my amiable friend. 
Unfavourable as the ſeaſon 1s for travelling, could I 
follow my inclinations, I would ſoon be in Hamp- 


ſhire ; for * 


« 'Tho? the fields have loſt their lovely die; 
No chearful azure decks the Sky; 

Yet {till I'd bleſs the louring day: 
——Louiſa's there, and all is gay.” 


My mother would certainly not refuſe me, were I 


to aſk her permiſſion to go down to you; - but then 
———I know ſhe would be uneaſy at my abſence, 


and even in your arms, Louiſa, I could have no 
_ pleaſure, whilſt her. boſom was corroded by an 
anxious thought. $4 
I am aſtoniſhed at Sir Charles Montague's meth 
of proceeding— He certainly imagines, as Mr. Mel- 
moth (the principle obſtacle in his way) is removed, 
that he may keep your aper and fears alive, by flirt- 
1 one time with a lovely young woman like 
1 


Stephenſon, and at another (fearing your heart 


would break) withdrawing his attention totally from 
her, and wholly offering it to you—then, left you 
ſhould be raiſed to too great a height of chappineſs 
and” grow preſumptuous, he deſerts you, to diſtin- 
guiſh ſome other object, and returns again when in- 
climation or vanity prompts him to do ſo. How 
little do we value our own felicity, when we veſt the 
Lords of the Creation with power to deſtroy it It 
is evident, that the moſt perfect of them ſhould be 

9 E kept 
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kept ignorant, till the marriage-day, of the paſſion 
they inſpire, when, for example, even a Montague 
makes an ungenerous uſe of the knowledge he = 
derived from ſo prying a penetration. That he has 
diſcovered the preference you give him, is beyond a 
doubt. The men, Louiſa, charge us with vanity to 
a monſtrous degree—let them but ſearch their own 
breaſts, and if they do not find that it reigns more 
powerfully with them, I am much miftaken. Never 
do one of the ſex fail of putting the molt flattering 
interpretation on an inſignificant look, or word, 
which generally iz itſelf means nothing; and they 
moſt commonly conftrue a ſevere ſentence, dictated 
by the heart, quite the reverſe to what was intend- 
ed. The moſt deformed, the moſt aukward, and, 
, moſt of all, the moſt filly, are aſſuredly under the 
deſpotiſm of vanity : What then muſt the handſome, 
the elegant, the clever? influenced, we find, by 
motives of ſelf-adoration, pardonable in a weak ſex, 
that calls for every allowance, but which cannot be 
vindicated by any excuſe whatever in exalted ſouls, 
that receive every aid from much ſuperior educati- 
ons than are thought proper to be given, to 
Why, my beſt Louiſa, .accuſe yourſelf ſo unmer- 
cifully? Be comforted, my fair friend, and reſt aſ- 
ſured that I admire your ingenuous behaviour more 
than I can deſcribe—Your EG were all natural 
Few in ſo embarraſſed a ſituation could have acted 
ſo well. I am really ſhocked at Sir Charles's cruel 
condu&t—If you do not blame him—I will, 7 am 
privileged to do it from being an eye-witnelſs, before 
he left England, of his very particular attention to 
you He muſt expect no generoſity ſrom me equal 
to that he meets with from Louiſa Sydney. — Your 
letters his manner - and report, convince me, that 
he purſued his uſual mode towards you until the 
night of the ball. What can he mean by his warm 
mention of Lord Oſmond to you? If be really . 
| tends 
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tends this behaviour as a trial, it will leſſen him, 
I muſt acknowledge, in my opinion. To give pain 
to a heart that is viſibly attached, merely, for the 
- pleaſure of rendering its partiality more conſpicuous, 

ſhews an ill-natured way of thinking.---I will not. 
ſuffer my pen to expreſs any further reſentment till 
I hear more--It will be a difficult matter to make 
me give up my good opinion of Sir Charles; 
but it will be the infallible conſequence of his per- 
fiſting in ſo inconſiſtent a conduct. 

Methinks I am impatient for the arrival of this 
much talted- of Lord Oſmond : his character is always 
uſhered with praiſes, that flow ſpontaneouſly from 
the mouths of thoſe who have ſeen and been ac- 
quainted with him. He was ſpoke of with enthu- 
ſiaſm at the drawing-room yeſterday. Lord S#*#*#*#* 
called him a Phanix—there was not his felbw to be 
found in à century, he ſaid. Upon my word, I 
think you had better take Sir Charles's hint, Loviſa, 
and reſerve your heart for this incomparable creature, 
I haye heard it is an obſervation of Lady Mary 
Athill's, (whoſe fame has gone abroad,) “ that 
there is more pleaſure in vexing than in rewardin 
a lover.” Suppoſe you were to try !--I am glad to 
find that Southampton has not proved as dull as I 
at firſt thought it would at this ſeaſon, though I will 
fay in its favour, that I believe no town is happier 
in a collection of inhabitants. I ſaw in the papers, 
that the officers quartered'there have very politely 
inſtituted a ſubſcription aſſembly during Lady Arne's- 
and your reſidence among them. Your account of 
Lady Mary has given me much laughter. Lord 
Arne is very wicked—pray tell him that I ſay fo ; 
and believe me,. | 


Much yours, 


Jura HERBERT. 


To 


E 5 
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To Lady JVIIA HIIAII XT. 
. f Seuthampton, 


A H, my Julia, how are my feelings awakened! 
---- How is my delicacy wounded by your confirma- 
tion of my fears! You think, then, Sir Charles has 
really diſcovered my weakneſs for him !--- How poor 
a mortal did that minute make me in his eyes!--- 
Alas! I have acquired none of that diſſimulation 
which is the uſual prerogative of our ſex, For the 
firſt time in my life I know the want of it ;---and 
heartily wiſh myſelf a ſhare of what, I till now, 
thanked Heaven for. having formed me without a 
park of. . . . . . . How ſhail 1 look at him when 
next we meet! how ſuppreſs the diſagreeable ſen- 
ſations that will naturally arife from refleQion l- 
IT bluſh at my folly---and mutt only endeavour, by 
& ſtrict guard on my behaviour in future, to con- 
vince. him that his vanity led him to form very er- 
roneous conjeQures.---My pride is hurt; it will be 
my aſſiſtant, and ſave my delicacy from being, 
further alarmed.---This ridiculous attachment can- 
not long continue---Sir Charles will prevent it by 
his manner of acting: — ſoon are a few virtues wergh- 
ed down, when put into the ſcale with arrogance 
and ſelf-conceit !—Unkind Montague! I think you 
have not reaped much advantage Yom your ſecond 
tour to Italy, —The ladies of that country have filled 
your head with chimerical notions of vanity, by the 
adulation they paid you. Even ſenſe like yours 
eould not withſtand their admiration—it has fallen 
a victim to their praiſes. : 

Since my laſt letter to you, Sir Charles has 
ſhewn great attention to us. He called yeſterday 
with Miſe Stephenſan and her aunt. They had 
heard I was indiſpoſed with a head-ach, and agreed 
to come and ſit an hour with me (the very reaſon 
why they ſhould have kept away.) I aſſured them 


- 1 was ſenfible of the favour they did me, and my 
| | behaviour 
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behaviour by no means. contradicted that aſſertion. 
Sir Charles appeared in great ſpirits ; Miſs Stephen- 
fon in no leſs gay a humour. The bon-mots paſſed 
very rapidly to and from each other I was rather 
at a loſs to determine which of the two poſſeſſed 
moſt - cleverneſs. Miſs Stephenſon, I believe, 
thought he was entitled to the palm; I, after much 
difficulty, decided (in my own mind) that Sir Chales 
was victor... I bave no doubt, though, but that my 
rtiality was ſtronger on the occaſion than my 
nn” In x, 
efore they left us, Col. Worthley came in, and, 
according to cuſtom, ſeated himſelf near me. I 
took notice that - Miſs Stephenſon looked a good 
deal confuſed at the diſtinction he paid me—A Pluſh 
overſpread her face—and, notwithſtanding Sir 
Charles was at her elbow, endeavouring to make 
himſelf agreeable to her by a thouſand little douceurs, 
- ſhe had fight and hearing for no one but Worthley; 
and, for the firſt time ſince I became acquainted 
with her, I had reaſon to think there was foundati- 
on for a report that prevails here of her being at- 
tached to him.— I ſaw a conflict in her heart that 
excited my tendereſt compaſſion—It was evident 
that Col. Worthley's behaviour to me cauſed her no 
ſmall emotion. I tried as much as poſſible to ſeem 
inattentive to what he ſaid ; and, with the utmoſt 
fervour, wiſhed to have directed his aſſiduity ano- 
ther way. I loved the girl at the inſtant J thought 
her foul labouring under thoſe fumults which mine 
cannot contend with could almoſt have reproach- 
ed myſelf for being inſtrumental to her ſuffering — 
yet I was innocently ſo. Every unkind thought 
of her, which aroſe in my breaſt the night of the 
ball, was quickly withdrawn, and ſeverely did I 
condemn it for ever having harboured them. Sir 
Charles took an opportunity of aſking me Whether 
Col. Worthley had ever paid his addreſſes to Miſs 
_ Stephenſon ? I told him I really did not Ae | 
2 | « there 


T4 MASQUERADES; on, 
There ſeems, entre nous, Lady Louiſa”, cried 
he a penchant on her fide towards Worthley.” “ 
Not in the leaſt, Sir Charles. rather ſuſpe& 
Col. Worthley's heart to be the one attached. Did 
he think as you do of her partiality for him, I be- 
heve he would ſoon put it to the teſt, by making 
the earlieſt offer of his hand to her.“ 
He caught hold of my fingers unawares to me, 
and ſuddenly prefled them with a rapturoug air to 
his lips. . D 
« Generous Louiſa! how unlike the generality of 
your ſex ! Col. Worthley does indeed wear the bon- 
dage of love - but Miſs Stephenſon inflics it not.“ 
I drew my hand haſtily away, and with a look of 
diſpleaſure (for it ſpoke not the language of my 
heart) replied, | 12 6 
„ Sir, I am furprized at this liberty, —it is one 
that no gentleman is entitled to take with me.“ 
Forgive me, Madam; I meant not to offend.- 
My admiration tranſported me to uſe a freedom of 
which I cannot repent—but ſay, do you really think 
that Worthley is attached to Miſs Stephenſon ?” 
« I make no doubt but a man of his judgment 
_ muſt admire merit and beauty in any object ;—and, 
ſurely, they are eminently blended in Miſs Stephen - 
fon.” , 8 5 
„ Amiable ſweetneſs! How ſeldom: do we find 
one female expreſs herfelf ſo delicately of another!“ 
I am never flattered, Sir Charles, by receiving 
a compliment at the expenſe of my ſfex,**—He would 
have replied, but I would not hear him, and, turn- 
ing to Col. Worthley, called another ſubject.—1 
rceived that I had diſpleaſed Sir Charles He co- 
toured, and looked vexed—— His eyes ſparkled too 
with anger, I remember. He was no doubt diſap- 
pointed He imagined I was acquainted. with, the 
ſituation of Mifs Stephenſon's affect ions, and expeQ- 
ed by his flattery to draw from me whether they 
were really engaged; if fo, that he might give _ 
2p W , t 
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the purſuit, and not ſuffer the mortification of a re- 
fuſal. I am malicious enough to hope he may ad- 
dreſs her. — Rejected he will be; for 1 don't ſuppoſe 
the can give her hand to one man, whiltt another is 
in — of her heart. And I think fo ſlight a 
puniſhment he is entitled to, from his art in wiſhing 
me to betray a confidence, ſuppoſing it cer reputed 
in me. Heaven knows how much Sir Charles is 
miſtaken in the intimacy he concludes ſubſiſts be- 
tween Miſs Stephenſon and your Louila—My ac- 
quaintance with her is very ſlight. 

Col. Worthley aſked Sir Charles where Lord Of- 
mond was? 
In Paris, Sir,” replied Montague, © be was, 
when I laſt heard from him. It is difficult to ſay 
exactly where he is now; I expect him momently in 
England.” „I am glad of it, returned the other. 
* Trp? creature who has. the happineſs of knowing 
him, muſt be ſollicitous to ſee him.” Sir Charles. 
bowed to this ſpeech of the Colonel's.— Lord! Julia, 
they muſt be very intimate indeed, when they re- 
ceive compliments to. each other, as if paid directly 
to themſelves l I ſuppoſe Lord Oſmond would /i 
his head upon his breaſt for any civil thing you ſaid to 
him of Sir Charles. Lord Arne came into the room, 
while Col. Worthley was ſpeaking, and deſired to 
know who he was fo ſollicitous to ſee ? Sir Charles. 
anſwered, 

We were ſpeaking, my Lord, of an intimate 
friend of mine, Lord Oſmond— 1 dare ſay your 
. Lordſhip has heard. of him.” 

„Ves, I have, Sir, and a moſt exalted character 
he bears. „ Juſt what he merits,” replied Worth- 
ley « And do you expect him unn Mon- 

tague * e ſaid Lord Arne. 

I know not my Lord,” returned the other, 
« whetherhe may not'be in London at this moment.“ 
„The Duke of Weſtmoreland,” cried Lord 
Arne, * intends him as a huſband for Lady Henri- 
2 etta Marchmont !. 


God 
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God knows, my Lord! I think there need be 
no hurry to provide for him.” —— ; 

* Why, he is an only child, and the ſooner he 
is married the better. It would be a terrible thing 
to have no heir for that noble fortune and title; 
and, if he chance to die unmarried, it will be the 


\caſe. How old is Oſmond, Sir Charles?“ 


- * Four-and-twenty, I think, my Lord, I heard 
his father ſay a few weeks ago.” ert 

He waved all further converſation, I plainly 
perceived, relative to Lord Oſmond with Lord 
Arne; but, turning to me, ſaid, Lady Louiſa, 
I hope to have ſome merit in your eyes from my 
choice of a'friend : he does honour to that appel- 
lation. Il have a preſentiment, that a very un- 
common ciffgumitance will be unravelled, when he 
is introduced to one of our moſt beautiful and ac- 


compliſhed togſtt. He looked ſignificantly at me. 


« Your words are myſterious, Sir Charles! « Are 
they, my Lady ?—Well, do me the honour to re- 


member them, and you will find them in a little 


while fully explained if not, Oſmond ſhall tell you 


their meaning.” The latter part of this anſwer 
was ſpoke in a laughing way. The ladies propoſed 


to retire, as the hour for the toilet drew near. Miſs 


Stephenſon /ooked a wiſh that Col. Worthley would 


attend her (as they walked, the day being fine); 
but he either did not, or would not underſtand it 
the former J hope: they left us, attended by Sir 
Charles only. Col. Worthley made his exit, in a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, and I directly came 
up to dreſs, for which purpoſe I muſt throw down 
my pen. I did intend to have deferred writing till 
evening; but, when L entered my cloſet, the writ- 
ing implements lay, ſo temptingly, that I ſat down, 


and have ſcribbled—an hour I declare. 
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What you read in the papers, is true - the officers 
here have very obligingly ſet on foot the ſubſcripti- 
on- aſſemblies you mentioned.— Apropos— ſpeaking 
of news-papers reminds me of the following para- 
graph I ſaw in one yeſterday: © We may aſſure 
our readers, from undoubted authority,” that a trea- 


1 of marriage is now in agitation between the 
1 


ght Hon. Lord Seymour and Lady Julia Herbert, 
ſecond ſiſter to the Earl of Pemberton.” 
I am called away | 


* * * * * * * * 


The amiable Mr. Norton was in the drawing-room, 
and I was ſummoned to attend him when TI juſt now 
quitted you.— The pleaſure I felt at ſeeing him was 
quickly deſtroyed, by his informing me, that he in- 
tended leaving England immediately. But I could 
not depart,” ſaid he, without once more .embra- 
cing my dear Louifa, and receiving her commands 
to Loa Clermont—to whom I ſuppoſe you have 
many meſſages to ſend.” Mr. Norton brought me 
a letter from Sir George Sommerville, who will not 
hear of my returning Rows till” my health is quite 
reſtored. I ſhall ſeize the opportunity of my good 
friend's going to Bologna to write by him to m 
brother, and inform him that I have entirely ail. 
carded Mr. Melmoth.—TI have often owned to you 
that Lord Clermont was never fond of the connec- 
tion, though he was but too cautjous in telling his 
ſentiments, as he believed me more attached to him 
than I really was. . | | 
Mr. Norton ſuppoſed, that, when he returned from 


abroad, which would be in a year, he ſhould find. 


Louiſa Sidney metamorphoſed into Lady Louiſa Mon- 
tague. | 

4 aſked, what reaſon he had for ſuch a conjecture? 
«© A more ſubſtantial one,” rephed he, * than mere 
report.” My curioſity was excited—Not to have 
expreſſed a wiſh to be acquainted with what he al- 
luded to, would have appeared unnatural, * 

| ___ , carric 
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8 MASQUERADES;.on, 

_ earried too great an air of affectation to a man 
who knew every movement of my ſoul. He ſpoke 
enigmatically, I told him, and wiſhed he would 
wnfold his meaning. He anſwered, © I will, 
Louiſa. You are conſcious I have always be- 
haved ingenuouſly with you. The confidence 
your artleſs, unſuſpecting heart ever repoſed 
in me, deſerved to meet on my fide the ut- 
moſt ſincerity. I profeſſed to you the affection of 
a brother —In that I deviated from candour—a 
much ſtronger attachment filled my breaſt than the 
one which we give the fraternal name to 1 
loved you to diſtraction, and was obliged to ſmo- 
ther my paſſion. You, unfortunately for my peace, 
—honoured me with your confidence at the com- 
mencement of the late affair between you and Mr. 
Melmoth.— heard frequently from your own lips, 
that you gave him a preference to every man. 

hopes were at once blaſted—nay more ! the un- 
grateful buſineſs. of aſſiſting his love was impoſed 
on me at a time that I wiſhed to plead for myſelf. — 
He begged my friendſhip, which I could not in 
honour refuſe, as I then thought him deſerving of 
vou. Having no proſpe& myſelf. of gaining your 
affection, why ſhould I, I reflected, be ſo ungene- 
rous as to hinder his ſucceeding ?—lt is true, he 
will, by marrying Louiſa, deprive me of what I 
value more than life: but then—he will make her 
happy, —and I ſhall be contented, in that idea. 
Thus I reaſoned—and reſolved to conceal the love 
I had for you Ah! what conflicts did I endare,. 
when I perceived your determination was fixed on 
marrying Melmoth, and that his diſſipated life was 
become the ſubje& of every tongue ! And is this 
dear girl, cried I, to be thus ſacrificed !—PForbid 
it, friendſhip.—I flew to Mr. Melmoth, and made 
one in his nocturnal reyels, hoping to ſhew him, by 
degrees, the vicious plan he was purſuing. I re- 
monſtrated He anſwered with a laugh, and puſhed 


the bottle about with more eagerneſs. Inebriated 
| with 
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with pernicious liquor, no wonder that he heſitated 
not at the commiſſion of other crimes !—He was 
deaf to reaſon.-—I could not long bear to be a par- 
taker of his riots, when it anſwered no effect; neither 
could I, circumſtanced as I was, from a punRilio of 
delicacy, recommend, to you 0 break with this un- 
fortunate man.—Your guardian-angel interfered and 
faved you from the precipice on which you ſtood. — 
You are reſerved for happineſs, Lowiſa,—for Sir 
Charles Montague. As your friend, he aſked me, 
juſt before he left London, Whether you ſtill retained 
any affetion for Mr. Melmoth ?- I told him, if you did, 
there would have been no abſolute neceſſity for your _ 
carding him : your doing ſo was a voluntary att. 
farther aſked, VI 12 ht he flood any chance of 
being accepted, provided he was to preſume to addreſs 
you? I replied, It was a queſtion { could not by any means 
pretend to anſwer 5 but that it was my opinion, few 
men could fo ſoon ſucceed in gaining the 2 of ary 
Lady at himfelf,—Did 777 ſpeak properly to Sir 
Charles, Lowe Why are you affected — Tou do 
not blame me, ſurely, P loving you, no more than 
I can you for thinking of him more favourably !- 
He is far better entitled to you than I am though 


he cannot regard you in a greater degree. You 
| "rs — inclined to like him, (though partly 
land 


eng aged to Melmoth, when he was laſt in 
eaſily perceived, that, if you were at liberty 
yo elec a lover---in ſhort, if Melmoth had not been 
encouraged, Sir Charles would have been the man, 
---- Confider me no further, dear Louiſa, than as a 
friend warmly attached to your intereſt,” © 

Ah, Julia! how was my heart affected during 
this Jang ſpeech of Mr. Norton's! I could only 
expreſs my feelings by my tears---He took my 
hand——< Why ikis emotion my Louiſa?“ 

„% Ah, Sir,“ e I, „ how does the idea of 
having hos though voknowingly, the cauſe of 
pain to ſuch a heart as yours, diſtreſs me! — Where 
muſt- merit look os its recompence, if you are 

wretched ! 


9o MASQUERA DES; on, 
wretched !—And does it depend on me. to make you 
otherwiſe, and ſhall I refuſe it? No, no; it muſt 
not, cannot be !——If my hand and fortune, with 
my unwearied aſſiduity to pleaſe, can give you hap- 
pineſs - ean be conſidered by the beſt of men as an 
adequate return for ſuch matchleſs goodneſs— they 
ſhall be yours !—You ſhall not longer remain without 
my heart—Allow it but a little time —juſt to ſhake 
off its preſent weakneſs I will not deceive you— 
you have gueſſed the ſituation of it—and then, I dare 
- anſwer, it will for ever after be devoted to you alone. 
It is from ſuch a ſoul as yours that I can expect feli- 
city. Receive the offer I do not bluſh to make 
you, dear Sir !—you beſt deſerve it.” e 
No, my Loviſa,” replied he, -* I will not ſuf- 
fer the generoſity which has hitherto guided me to 
forſake me now. —To take advantage of the com- 
_ paſſion I have excited in your gentle boſom, would 
make me deſpicable to myſelf,——-Great-.as the 
temptation is, I will withſtand it, Re happy, dear 
Louiſa !—give me your friendſhip, and let this con- 
verſation be buried in oblivion.” He burſt into 
tears, and left the room abruptly—but returned in 
a few minutes, quite compoſed... | 
L have many apologies,” ſaid he, © to make to 
Louiſa for acting this unmanly part. muſt go 
to Italy; with all my heroiſm, I cannot ſtay and 
ſee you married. When that event is over, I will 
return, and be contented with my fate. —You muſt 
write to me frequently, andtell me all that concerns 

ou.“ 8 | 1 

I aſſured Mr. Norton, that he was certainly aureng 

in imagining that Sir Charles intended to make prapo- 
fals to me. To convince him that he was, I related 
to him how he had behaved to me ſince he came to 
Southampton. Depend upon it,” he anſwered, 
« he only meant to try your affection— I acknow- 
ledge it is an unkind method of acting with women 
of ſenſibility, and too commonly practiſed.—Our 

feelings are not ſo refined as yours; we are more 
> "#1 | f ſelfiſh, 
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ſelfiſh, and conſider not the impropriety. Monta- 
ue's notions are in ſome reſpects (beſides) particu- 
ae eee he wanted to find whether you had not 
a leaning towards Worthley, whoſe aſſiduity I have 
heard of ; and thought his expedient a good one.“ 
Mr. Norton then joined Lord and 2 Arne, to 
give me time to compoſe my agitated mind. I ſoon 
went to them, and did not again quit my excellent 
friend, till the diſagreeable Ie was given for 
his departure, by his being informed that his ſervants - 
"were ready. Our parting was attended with "_ | 
tears on both ſides. —After I ſaw his chaiſe drive off, 
what were my emotions! You can beſt judge of 
them, who have fo feeling a heart. —I cannot expa- 
tiate on Mr. Norton's merit—there could be no 
bounds to the ſubject—and it is time to ſend this 
enormous packet away. | | 
In ſpite of all that Mr. Norton ſaid, I am poſitive 
Sir Charles has not a thought of your Louiſa— He 
might have had, till he ſaw Miſs Stephenſon—but 
the ſtepped acroſs me, and has robbed me of my 
_ captive. I begin to feel very eaſy about it.— 
ow bleſſed ſhould I be to foe my Julia! Too 
flattering idea! You muſt not be encouraged. On 
this topic I did not dare truſt my pen till I had al- 
moſt got to the end of my paper, left my unavailing 
wiſhes for a circumſtance fo very unlikely to take 
lace, ſhould have thrown me into the horrors.— 
For worlds I would not have you do any thing that 
could give Lady Pemberton a moment's uneaſineſe. 
—Acdieu, dear girlf __ * | 


I am ever 4 
Moſt truly your 4 


Lovisa SYDNEY, 
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To Lady Lovisa SYDNEY, 


Portman-$ quare, 


Fo R Heaven's fake, my amiable friend! was 
Mr. Norton's paſſion for you any thing new ?—Cer- 
tainly no circumſtance was ever plainer l Ah! how 
deſerving is he of your friendſhip !——$80 lively, 
= ſo polite ! So ſenſible, yet ſo diffident !—Why, 
ouiſa, cannot But I have done—Your heart is 
engaged, and all the virtues we are charmed with 
in Mr. Norton, have alſo centered, with accumula- 
ted luſtre, in the perſon of Sir Charles Montague. — 
How go you on ?—Surely after what has paſſed, you 
are no longer the ſlave of anxiety !—Depend upon it, 
Sir Charles will very foon make you acquainted with 
the preference he gives you. Be alſo convinced, 
that he is farniſhed with reaſons he holds good for 
having ſo long kept you in ſuſpenſe. That a an 
man (in the full force of that appellation) ſhould 
act inconſiſtently with that character in the moſt tri- 
vial point, has ever appeared a paradox to me: there- 
fore, I cannot form a 12tion of the uncertainty of his 
declaration. — However, be ſpeedy in informing 
me of your trapſactions. f 
Lady Percival tells me, that it is ſtrongly rumour- 
ed amongſt ſeveral of her acquaintances, that I am 
ſhortly to marry Lord Seymour; whilſt others pre- 
tend to more knowledge, and fay, that T have diſ 
miſſed him, and liſten- to Lord Budenall.—“ Let 
them ſay what they will, dear Lady Percival,” cried 
I; „ the world will all, and, if it prevents, for 
ever ſo ſhort a time, more cenſorious converſation, 
is weleome to make connections for me I never thought 
of.“ Lord Seymanr tries by perſeverance to gain 
my favour “ Give yourſelf no more trouble, my 
Lord My good opinion you have ever had; my 
grateful eſteem you will always command; but to 
make yourſelf maſter of my affections, is an impoſſi- 
a | bility, 
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bility, and without them I will never beſtow m 
hand.” This I have faid often to him He ſighs 
and anſwers— Ah! Lady Julia !—yon love ſome 
happy object— it is that which cauſes you to be thus 
inlenlible to my miſery.” —It is in vain to proteſt 
that my heart is free — He looks with a ſuſpicious 
eye on each man that approaches me: — nay, this 
very evening he preſumed to tell me he had diſcovered 
the incognito «who poſſeſſed my heart, and had fo well 
barricaded each avenue to it, that no rival could gain 
acceſs. I turned from him, with a very ws air 
I believe, and made him no anſwer.— He followed, 
and Yepeated what he had ſaid. I replied, he was 
welcome to make what conjectures he pleaſed ; as they 
aid not AFFECT ME, they could not OFFEND ME, He 
looked in a paſſion, and fat ſullen the ref of the 
evening. 8 
What an infatuation muſt there be in cards, that 
they can chain people to them for ſo many hours to- 
gether !— How agitated have I ſeen a beautiful coun- 
tenance at the falling of a duce, a knave, &c. &c.— 
and after all, for * ?— Why, for the deſpicable 
hope of gaining, or fear of loſing, a few paltry pie- 
ces of ore. was drawn into many croſs reflections 
on this ſubject, by being obliged to fit a tedious 
while at whiſt; and ſhould have remained much lon- 
ger at it, had not Mr, Montague (Sir Charles's firſt 
. couſin) obligingly taken my cards at my requeſt.— 
But with this averſion, how terrible a figure would 
your friend make in the beau monde, did the not en- 
deavour to conceal it! I certainly ſhould be expel- 
led the ſociety of our modern beaux and beller—be cal- 
led.“ a perfect hyena.”- and ſtared at as ſomething 
horrible when I Ry m public. What a tyrant 
is cuſtom ! It ſubjects us to mix with characters not 
ſuited to our taſte, and to adopt foibles we deſpiſe. 
„To appear ſingular“ (as a much celebrated author 
ſays) “ ſhews ſomething amiſs either in the heart or 
| head;” to avoid which, we muſt accord to times and 
modes, provided our principles ſtart not at them. 


Good night, dear Louiſa ! 
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PF | Tueſday, Three „ Clocſ. 
We have been amuſing ourſelves all the morning with 
ſeeing the gentlemen ſkait on the canal in Kenſing- 
ton . Lady Pemberton, Lady Percival, 
Almeria and myſelf, agreed to walk there, and return 
in the coach: my brother, Col. Elliot, Sir James 
Weſtbrook, and Mr. Montague, attended us. Se- 
veral gentlemen had appointed to meet us at the ca- 
nal, provided the froſt continued as impenetrable 
as it then was. Accordinglr, on our arrival, moſt 
of them were /hewing-off all the airs and attitudes ſo 
graceful an exerciſe admits of, Was my heart to be 
caught by external perfection only, it would indu- 
bitably be in danger of falling a victim to a handſome 
figure in the inimitable movement of ſkaiting. This 
idea ftruck me on beholding my brother. _ You can- 
not think how charmingly he looked !—You may 
laugh, Louiſa, at my vanity, —but I aſſure you, I 
was not ſingular in my admiration of him. Lady 
Walpole, Miſs Pelham, and Miſs Edgcumb came to 
us, as they had promiſed to do. My heart felt for 
the latter, whoſe eyes ſpoke-unutterable love for 
Lord Pemberton : ſhe could obſerve no one but him. 
Finding it very cold, I laid hold of Miſs Edgcumb's 
arm, and we {trolled at a ſmall diſtance from the reſt, 
to put a little warmth into our limbs; which we com- 
plained had loſt all feeling, from 8 ſo long 
without ſtirring. Lord Pemberton took off his 
ſkaits, and running between us, vowed he would in- 
terrupt a tete- d-téte. Will you not permit me, 
my charming Miſs Edgcumb ?”? cried he. © Your 
Lordſhip will make us very happy by giving us your 
company,” anſwered the ſweet girl. She ſeemed 
ſo confuſed —ſo pleaſed, and devoured with ſo greedy 
an ear the compliments he paid her, that I ſhould 
ſoon have diſcovered, had I not done it before, which 

way her choice turned in wiſhing for an adorer.— 


My affe&ion for this excellent girl makes me delirous 
the would transfer her inclinations to ſome other de- 
ſerving 


_ The places my uncle he 
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ſerving object; for I am ſure my brother will never 
marry any but Sophia Nevill, his firſt couſin. Lord 


Pemberton whilſt a child (they ſay) was always un- 
happy when from her: the attachment was recipro- | 
cal, 


| and has continued inviolable and unabated to 

this day. She is exactly ten months older than I am ; 
her perſon is exquiſitely handſome ; ſhe is ſenſible ; 
and her heart is one of the beſt that ever was crea- 
ted; her temper all gentleneſs and ſweetneſs. -— 
Judge by this deſcription, if they are not formed 


for each other! 


The Duke of Northington could not bear the 
thought of ſending Sophia abroad when my mother 
carried us. — He had but juſt loſt his wife; ſhe was 
his only child, and to part with all the comfort he 
had, was too much. At laſt, finding it neceſſary to 
complete her education, he ſummoned up reſolution, 
and carried her over to Paris ſome little time before 
Lady Pemberton left it; which is the reaſon you 
were not acquainted, as you quitted the convent a- 
bove two years before my ſiſter Caroline and I did. 

| ia in England prevented a 
longer abſence from thence than two or three months, 
or f believe he would have ſettled as near her as poſſi - 
ble. My mother returned at the time ſhe allotted, 
after having voluntarily baniſhed herfelf five vears, 
that her daughrers might doubly benefit by the ad- 
vantage of foreign improvements received under the 
immediate inſpection 'of her own eye. She had an 


elegant chateau taken in Paris for herſelf, carried us 


over, aud put us under the tuition of her very par- 
ticular friend, our much loved Superior. She viſited 
us daily, taking us out now and then, as you may 
remember, to ſpend a week or fortnight with her, by 

which means we had an opportunity of knowing the 
beſt company that inhabit, and conſtantly reſort to, 
that charming city. Caroline and I were happy to 


attend Lady Pemberton to England; but Almeria 


was like one frantic at the idea of leaving her friend 
behind —nor was the foul of Sophia leſs * 
11 * 5 7 
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My uncle prevailed on his amiable fifter to let Alme- 
ria ſtay a year 17 which ſhe the more readily 
agreed to, as my ſiſter was extremely young. Lady 
Pemberton would have remained herſelf, but for the 
indiſpenſable engagement ſhe was under to Lord 
Mortimer, to bring my fiſter to England the year 
after he had feen and made propoſals for her at 
Paris. 4 

Two months ago the Duke went over, and 
brought. his daughter and niece to England. 'He 
has a fine ſeat between Dover and Canterbury, 
where the late Ducheſs's mother is fond of reſiding. 
Sophia is now with her at this place, and there 
Almeria (as I told you) paſſed a week in her way 
to London. I apprehend my brother will have the 
nuptials compleated as ſoon as poſſible. I already 
love Lady Sophia with the affection que to a ſiſter. 

I will conclude this with a with that my ſenſations 
this night at Covent-Garden play-houſe may be ex- 
actly oppoſite to thoſe I experienced the laſt time I 
was there. —I am, my Louiſa, your faithful 


Julia HERBERT. 
— . —— ; 
To Sir EopwarD FrrzwiLLIAus. 
Clarges-Street. 


Cour; my friend, and exult - Come and be- 
hold your once lively Elliot, who defied the-power 
of female charms, fallen an humble victim at the 
ſhrine of beauty, and ſighing at the feet of the moſt 
obdurate woman in England—Yes, Fitzwiltams,— 


4 The haughty, gallant, gay Lothario” — 


is totally metamorphoſed—No more does one of 
' thoſe epithets belong to ne no more mult. you fly 
to me for counſel— Your application came at the 
worlt nick of time. What, tho? your Sophia 


7 


deſpiſes you—l could lay ten to one that her /over is 
Fs ; not 


7 
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not more ſcorned than Almeria Herbert's. —I can- 
not ſay, Forget her, Fitzwilliams!“ My 
own heart bears witneſs that I ſhould recommend an 
impoſſibility to you. | 

Too confident of my inſenſibility, and laughing at 
love (at leaſt in the romantic ſenſe of the word), I 
thought to have flirted with Lady Almeria, — and 
quitted her when tired of the amuſement (the way 
with us all); but how have I miſtaken my own 
firength, and her merit !—You have never ſeen 
Lady Almeria---take a ſhort ſketch of her beautiful 
perſon : 

She has the moſt delightful dark blue eyes I ever 
beheld—at one moment they are all ſoftneſs and 
trembling ſenſibility—at another, replete with fire 
and vivacity ; long filken eye-Jaſhes infringe them 
Her noſe is very | dur wha gab lips the vivid co- 
lour of vermilhon : ten thouſand dimples and little 
Cupids ambuſh about them : when they open, they 
diſcover two rows of the fineſt pearl ſet in coral 
Her ſkin is white as the lily—Her cheeks are tinged 
with a lovely red—Her face 1s wel! turned, ln 
ing rather to a round than an oval— Her hair is a 
light brown: art cannot confine it; ſeveral locks 
curl about the prettieſt forehead in the world She 
has a dimple in the center of her chin, that would, 
without any other beauty, captivate hearts by do- 
rens — Her ſtature is tall; every limb ſeems turned 
with the ſtricteſt ſymmetry: her figure is really 
elegant beyond deſcription.— What ſhall I ſay of 
her mind ?—a mind formed by Minerva, and im- 
proved by the Muſes !—I ſhould injure her in at- 
tempting to delineate it; for no words can do it 
juſtice. Lady Almeria is miſtreſs of every accom- 
pliſhment : ſhe excels in each, more particularly in 
dancing and muſic ;—ſhe ſings like an angel, and is 
always ready to oblige, when called upon. | 

I have inevitably loſt my heart, Fitzwilliams.— 
The truant will never more return to its maſter,—— 
I was by ſome accident left alone with the ſweet 


Vor. I. F Almeria 
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Almeria the other morning—By an irreſiſtible im- 
pulſe I dropped on one knee, ſeized her hand, and 
preſumptuouſly ſtammered out love you!“ — 
She bluſhed indeed—but it was with indignation ; 
and, having aſſured me (in a manner mortifyingly 
indifferent) that my gallantry was loſt on her, with 
the utmoſt compoſure aſked How 7 liked the neau ope- 
ra? I know not what anſwer I made, but, hurt to 
the ſoul, I haſtily aroſe, and wiſhed her a good 
morning I endeavoured to aſſume an air of /ang 
froid. I met Lord Pemberton on the ſtairs. 
I am ſure he muſt have obſerved my confuſion, 
though he was delicate enough to take no notice of 
3, { 

Laſt night I ſaw Lady Pemberton, her two para- 
gons, Lady Percival, and ſome others of the party, 
at the Feſtino.— I thought Lady Almeria never 
looked fo divinely.— I aſked her to dance: ſhe 
thanked me ; ſhe was engaged to Sir Lare Benyon— 
He, happy man ! was her partner for the night — 
had leave to whiſper in her ear, —to take her 4 
hand I— Ah! Fitzwilliams ! does hell afford greater 
pangs than I endured laſt night Once I perceived 
a ſeat vacant by her; I flew to it Lady 


Almeria,” cried I, “ deign to hear me; vouchſafe 


to look with pity on the wretched Elliot ;—ſuffer 
me to paint my love—my miſery !*” She laughed and 
exclaimed, ** What ſtill that melancholy face! Why, 
your looks are enough to inſpire me with ennui. 
If love puts on ſuch a countenance, Heaven defend 
me from it For God's ſake, reſume the agreeable 
—you do not know how much better it becomes 
you.” “ Charming vivacity!“ returned I; © but 
do not jeſt thus, dear Lady Almeria, with a heart 
oppreſſed.” “ I wiſh you would follow my ex- 
ample,” ſaid ſhe, © and jeſt too; then L ſhould like 
to liſten to you, as I uſed to do—but now !—you 
are fo ſerious !—and I hate ſerious people.” As 
ſhe ended, ſhe gave her hand to the exulting Benyon, 


who waited for her to rejoin che dance. She 4 
| | m, 
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him, my friend! Her eyes, her expreſſive eyes con- 
feſs it; and I am doomed to wretchedneſs !—Once, 
as I ſtood near them, 1 heard him ſay, Ah! La- 
dy Almeria, none loves like me!“ She ſmiled on 
Benyon—the happy Benyon ! with benignity and 
ſweetneſs. On my ſoul, my Edward, I curſed 
and envied him. | 

I am not ſo blinded by my paſſion, as not to wiſh, 
if Sir John Benyon is the man ſhe prefers, that he 
may make her bleſſed—But oh ! can I bear to ſee 
her give herſelf to another! It will be a dreadful 
circumſtance. Yet how ſelfiſh, how romantic - 
are my notions! My fortune ſo ſmall I never 
wiſhed it greater till I knew Lady Almeria, And 
would I fubjeck the woman I doat on, to undergo a 
thouſand little inconveniences that from the * 2 
dour of her ſituation ſhe has hitherto been a ſtranger 
to! Periſh the thought! Well then, Fitzwilliams, 
I will take the hardy reſolution of abandoning her.; 
—no more ſhall] her ear be tormented with my love 
II yield it (with reluctance) to a worthier object; 
no more ſhall I have the rapturous enjoyment of lead- 
ing her in the dance—of liſtening to the harmoni- 
ous accents of her voice no more ſhall I ſit behind 
her at the opera, and obſerve, with tranſport, the 
admiring eyes of each beholder faſtened on her. 
I awill quit my Almeria,—and the only conſolation 
left me will be in going over again in idea the happy 
moments I have paſſed in her company, and in be- 
ſtowing a few ſighs on the manes of my departed 
OY. 9 
F 7 have a good opportunity of putting my reſolu- 
tion in force—this minute have I heard, that my 
regiment is ordered immediately to America. There, 
if my prophetic ſpirit fays true, — I ſhall either ac- 
quire fame and fortune enough to make me more 
deſerving of Lady Almeria, or at once be releaſed 
from the miſcry that corrodes the breaſt of, | 


Your faithful friend, * 


CHrHariles ELLIOT. 


F 2 P. S. 


— 
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P. S. I know you will call me a mad-man— but, 
if it ſaves me from abſolute deſpair, let me enjoy my 
inſanity. I hope to ſee you ere I leave London; in 
the mean time, adieu ! | 


To Lady Juria HrnnerrT. 
| Southampron, Monday Night. 


Lasr Thurſday evening a large party ſupped 
with us, after our having danced cotillons from nine 
o*clock till twelve.—— Sir Charles offered me his 
hand for the firſt dance. He was particularly at- 
tentive to me all the night, though I was not happy 
enough to have him conftantly for my partner. 
His eyes ſpoke to your Louifa a language that his 
tongue has never uſed :—they told me, Hat his heart 
w devoted to me. How mine palpitated ! — Ah, 
my julia! Sir Charles followed this plan once be- 
'fore.—I muſt not be a ſecond time deceived by /e; 

x doux, and prefſures of the hand :—and yet !— 
ah! Julia! he is dear—very dear to me! 


1 


* o * * * 8 # 


1 was propoſed, and immediately agreed to, that 
we ſhould make an excurſion to*B*** **y to-mor- 
row. We ſhall be a large aſſemblage; not leſs than 
+  Jeventeen' or eighteen in number. Lord Arne 
piques himſelf on his choice of __—— perſons in 
_ compoſing a party; this, he boaſts, will be very ſe- 
lect. Entre nous, T ſeldom found the expectation 
anſwered, when much raiſed on ſuch occaſions; but 
J hope my good Lord will meet no diſappointment 
to his. Lord and Lady Arne, Miſs Wrotteſley, Mr. 
Biſhop, Sir Charles and myſelf, are to ride to 
B*****y; the reſt go in chaiſes. I am informed 
that Col. Worthley is below, and that I am wanted 
at the card-table, 8 


f ̃ ˙— 1587147 ® R * 
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We are preparing to ſet out : the morning is bens! 
tiful, and every ching promiſes well for our pafling 
an agreeable day . 
50! Miſs Wrotteſley has changed her mind, and 
begs to be excuſed from riding, as ſhe is no very good 
borſe-woman, and will only terrify us with her fears ; 
therefore chuſes to accompany Mrs. Nelſon in her chaiſe, 
Mr. Biſhop, too, has ſent an apology : /udden bu/i- 


els calls him to London. Nay, my ger ord Arne! 
8 1 


do not fret; we ſhall do very well without him.— - 
Sir Charles waits to put me on, my horſe. I muſt 
leave you, my ſpirits are not in the þighe/t order for 
a party; but no matter, | 

p p ̃ , ,, 
We are juſt returned- you will be ſurpriſed at what 
I am going to relate - Judge after you have read it, 
whether I am at peace or not. : 

Sir Charles's horſe and mine, being rather more 
ſpirited, were unwilling to keep the pace of Lord 
and Lady Arne's. —1 believe that Montague put 
his on his mettle intentionally ; my Caro, he knew, 
would get into as ſwift a canter. After a few mi- 
nutes we threw Lord and Lady Arne far behind us; 
then, flackening our pace, admired the country--- 
the beautiful proſpe&s of wood and water, &c. with 
which it abounds. | 

Sir Charles aſked me ever I had been at B***#*, p 
Gnce, I told him, with Lady Pemberton and you, be- 


= fore I went abroad, and I was fuch a child then, I 


could nut remember any thing of the place. He beg- 
ged to know / did net leave the Convent of ———— 
ſome time before you did? I anſwered in the affirma- 
tive. He rephed, I knew the Superiour—ſhe 
was amazingly clever, and altogether as amiable, I 
believe. She died before your friend left Paris, 
Lady Louiſa ?** “No, Sir, but ſoon after.“ -.“ In- 
deed !”---then pauſed, as if full of thought.“ It is 
very odd! What is, Sir Charles, very dds“ 


e beg your Ladyſhip's pardon---nothing materral 
MN | I 
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I juſt recolleQed a trivial circumſtance which hap- 
pened whilſt I was at Paris, not worthy of engaging 
your attention a moment.“ 

You have forbid me, my Julia, to mention to you 
the name of a certain perſon ; elſe I would tell you 
how waimly Sir Charles commended your delicacy — 
your ſpirit in rejecting him. He beſtowed more en- 
comiums” on your ſenſe, your temper, your form, 
than you would chuſe to hear repeated, He con- 
cluded his panegyric, by aſking, V 7 imagined Lord 
Seymour would be poſfſeſſer of fo ineſtimable a treaſure at 
Fulia Herbert? 1 ſaid, I was convinced not; that 
Jou had already diſcarded bim; and that you- ſeldom 
wavered in your reſolutions. Thus he replied; _ 

It is aſtoniſhing what objection Lady Julia can 
make to that young nobleman, He has worth, title, 
birth, perſon, and fortune, to recommend him, 
- Surely, Lady Louiſa, the world will think your 
friend is attached to ſome fortunate object, whom 
awe have not yet diſcovered !”? He pretended to ſay 
this Jocularly--but, if you will believe me, he look- 
ed moſt inquiſitively for by anſwer, You can gueſs 
what that was. Sir Charles declared you avere very 
gruel, aud hoped I ava not determined to follow your 
example in that point. I ſaid, I wiſhed to copy fo good 
@ one in every reſped. 

« And you really, then, Lady Louiſa, are reſolv- 
ed to act like the fair Julia, and give no attention to 
our ſex on a ſubject fo eſſential to our felicity !---You 
have both vowed never to liſten to us!?“ We 
have no determination concerning {your ſex, Sir 
Charles. We are both very.young, and inno hurry 
to part with certain, for very uncertain happineſs.” 
Report informed me, my Lady, that, ſoon 
after my arrival in England, I was to addreſs you 
by another name---that Sydney was no more to be 
remembered.“ 16 $3742 


« Reports are not always to be believed, you find, 
Sir Charles.“ | 


That 
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4 That bluſh---thoſe downcaſt eyes, Louiſa, are 


traitors to your inclination---they inform again 
your wiſhes, and tell me your heart is attached.“ 
 < You are right---it is attached attached to many 
amiable perſons.” | 

« Cruel Lady Louiſa !---Do not trifle when my 
happineſs is at ſtake. Let me ſeize this“ 


% Obſerve, Sir Charles, how far behind Lord and 


Lady Arne are; we muſt wait for them a few mi- 
nutes.” I ſtopped my horſe---Jula, how my heart 
fluttered ! | 

Lady Louiſa, you muſt proceed-- my impatient 
ſoul will no longer brook delay---For Heaven's ſake, 
oblige me!“ 

« You are in a very uncommon mood, Sir Charles 
I muſt poſitively ſtay for Lady Arne---I have 
been ſufficiently rude to her already.---The morning 
is remarkably fine]! What a charming point of view 
that ſpire forms !---You will ſay this was a low ſpe- 
cies of art, and as common as it is low--- Admitted; 
yet, I could not help it---my ſpirits were weak--- 
and I believe I ſhould have behaved ridiculouſly, 
had I permitted him to enter upon ſo important 
a ſubje& ſo abruptly. Our amiable pair joined us, 
and I never quitted Lady Arne during the remainder 
of our ride. Sir Charles became on the ſudden very 
grave. We reached B*****y.....our party aſſembled 
---they were all talkative and loud, except Sir 
Charles, whoſe melancholy continued throughout 
the day, and was noticed by each perſon. —My bo- 
ſom throbbed with alarms.-- How diſtreſſing were 


my. reflections! They told me my behaviour ta 


Montague had been chlldiſßlß flippant, and had diſ- 
ouſted him. If ſo, what would be my fate, but ex- 
quiſite wretchedneſs ? I endeavoured to atone by be- 
ing attentive to him.---Still, I know, there muſt 
have appeared ſo much conſtraint in that attention, 


as defeated the purpoſe for which it was offered. - 


At dinner he avoided fitting next to me- He ſhun- 


ned every occaſion that preſented of ſpeaking with 


F 4 me 
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me afterwards,—but, with his eyes bent on the 
ground, and his arms folded, was regardleſs of eve- 
ry creature, and each circumſtance that paſſed. 
Tea ani] coffee over, the chaiſes were ordgred—— 
Lord Arne and Sir Charles returned in my Lord's; 
Lady Arne and myſelf in mine —the reſt of the 
company as they came. 

„Dear Louiſa,” ſaid my friend, as we drove off, 
hat is the matter with Sir Charles? I threw my 
arms round her neck, and burſt into tears, * I have 
loſt him, Madam—loſt him for ever.“ 

« Good Heaven! Is Miſs Stephenſon then“ 

« Ah, no! my own folly has been the occaſion.” 
As ſoon as my voice became articulate enongh, I 
repreſented to her what had paſſed between 
tague and. myſelf, She endeavoured to conſole me 
by aſſurances that Sir Charles could not think unjuſtly 
of me; which, the ſaid, he mn do, if he took my be- 
haviour in any other light than that occaſioned by 
timidity and delicacy. 1 8 

Lord Arne proteſted, on our return to his houſe, 
that none of the party ſhould ſeparate till after ſup- 
pe Sir Charles begged to be excuſed, 4 Lady 
Louiſa, come hither, {aid my Lord. I went. He 
took my hand; „I am ſure r will not, 
cannot be deaf to your ent reaties—beleech him not 
to leave us, and to aſſume more ſpirits than he has 
worn all day.” He put my hand into Sir Charles's, 
then turned off, and left him to liſten to my ſollici- 
tations. If I have any influence, Sir“ 
„What a word, my Lady !—/f/—Who' has fo 
much with me ?—Let me think you detire me near 
you but for one inſtant, and I am the moſt bleſſed 
of men..“ You will ſtay, Sir Charles? “ Un- 
doubtedly, Madam.” —* And be in better ſpirits ?? 
„That muſt abſolutely depend on your Ladyſhip. 
If I am deſpiſed by you, you will not con- 
demn me for ſuffering my countenance to correſpond 
with the miſery of my heart—1 cannot diſſemble.“ 
2 Is it poſſible to imagine I can deſpiſe one J have 


ever 
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ever regarded ſo much! - Say that regard conti- 
nues.”” It does indeed.” —< I muſt yet be more 
unreaſonable, 'and aſk another favour—Permit me to 
attend you to-morrow evening, and reſume the ſub- 
jet you ſo unkind!y prevented my ſpeaking on this 
morning.” „ Bleſs me, Sir Charles !-—What can 
you have ſo particu”? *© When you reflect on 
the conſequence to our ſex of knowing your merit, 
you can eaſily judge what the ſubject of my conver- 
lation will be.—You do not refuſe me—'Ten thou- 
ſand thanks, my Louiſa!”—and in a hurrying man- 
ner he was about to leave me, leſt I ſhould put a 
negative on his requeſt, —* Sir Charles !?—<© Dear 
Lady Louiſa, no more My Lord, your fair ad- 
vocate comes off conqueror in every cauſe ſhe under- 
takes [ am at your Lordſhip's devotion.” 
Muſick is called for—I begged Lady Arne to 
give me one half hour. —She aflented ; and the more 
readily, ſhe told me, as the perceived my counte- 
nance brightened, and knew that I wiſhed to con- 
vey the pleaſing intelligence of my being happy to 
my ſweet Julia. I left the drawing- room in a ſhort 
time after my conference with Sir Charles. | 


How much obliged to Lord Arne, am I !—but 


for him, what dreadful moments ſhould I paſs this 
night! My Lord is yet a ſtranger, I believe, to the 
manner in which Sir Charles and I were circum- 
ſtanced,—unleſs Montague told him in their way 
home! If fo, how delicately did he bring about an 
opportunity for an explanation I am interrupted 
—Lady Arne is in my cloſet, ſhe complains that I 
have doubled the portion of time allowed me—they 
have been dancing this hour. — What room have I 
for further pleaſure? To ſend my thoughts from the 
tranſactions of this day, will be to baniſh them from 


happineſs. —But is not Montague below? Yet the 


unaccountable referve I feel when I ſpeak to him 


{ſince the latter part of his converſation this morn- 


ing) in ſome meaſure damps the joy of a heart re- 
plete with affection for him.—Why ſhould it be ſo? 
- | F 5 , Fo. 4 
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— Tis right; nature inſpires it to aid the virgin de- 
licacy, ſo deſervedly the admiration of all perſons in 
every age. 3 ; 8 
Dear Lady Arne, I attend you. 
* = * * n " + + 

; W | Weadnefdoy Nee, 
Such a change as I found in Sir Charles's ſpirits, 
when I returned to the company laft night, is not 
to be deſcribed. He was all gaiety and life, We 
did not break up till three o'clock this morning. --- 
Ah! my Julia ! that this evening was well over! I 
dread its approach. How ſhall I behave ! Adicu 
till to-morrow. 


; Se Thur/doy ATornixe. 
About eight o'clock Sir Charles came. Lord Arne 
was engaged to a party at Sir William Wrotteſley's. 


In half an hour after Montague entered my Lord 


took his leave; and Lady Arne begged our excuſe 
for a little while, ſaying he was under a neceſſity of 
 epritins a letter. When ſhe retired, I thought 1 
- ſhould have fainted, I am certain Sir Charles 
perceived it; for as he drew his chair near mine, he 
uttered, in a low voice, “ Surely, Lady Louiſa can 
be under no anxiety at the honour ſhe confers on one 
ſo much devoted to her as I am !”” He threw down 
his eyes, and gave me time to gain more confi- 
dence; which I the ſooner did, from his amiable 
behaviour. | | 
All declarations of Love, I believe, are;expreſſed 
in much the ſame worde, and only differ ingthe man- 
ner of delivering them. Some do it aukwardly, as 
if aſhamed of the paſſion with which they are inſpir- 
ed; whilſt other men ſeem to glory in it, and ſpeak 
without conſtraint the ſentiments of their hearts, at 
the ſame time keeping the ſtricteſt delicacy always 
in vicw. I need not ſay that Sir Charles purſued 
this latter mode --- To tell you more, will be to tire 
- | | you 


» 


* 
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you with a repetition of what has been ſo often ſpo- 
ken to yourſelf by different people. When he finiſh- 
ed what he had to fay, I replied : 

„ ſhould think myſelf very unworthy of the 
ſentiments you profeſs for me, Sir, were I capable 
of acting with diſguiſe. To affect an indifference I 
do not teel, for no other motive than to give pain to- 
an amiable heart, is beneath me. Your diſtin&ion 
reflects the higheſt honour on me; and I will con- 
feſs myſelf flattered at it.---Still I muſt not accept of 
the preference you offer, without the approbation of 
one, whoſe conſanguinity, whoſe fraternal. tender- 
neſs, give him a right to interpoſe in every circum- 
ſtance of my life, and without whoſe ſanction I ne- 
yer will beſtow my hand.“ | 1 

If that is the only obſtacle to my wiſhes, eri- 
ed he, I am the happieſt of men l- Lord Cler- 
mont is no ſtranger to my attachment to your Lady- 
ſhip; I acquainted him with it juſt before I left 
Italy, and that I hoped I had his conſent to addreſs. 


- you--- He made me vain, by ſaying, he knew no 


man he would ſooner give his Louiſa to——but. 
feared my application was to no purpoſe; for he 
thought it probable I ſhould find you in the arms of 
another, on my arrival in England.---My better 
deſtiny interfered and ſaved you---T' truſt, to bleſs 
mel. Forgive, my dear Madam, this late'avowal---- 
To have ſpoken ſooner was my wiſh, but I did not 
think it would have been adhering to the etiquette of 


| delicacy to have done it ſo immediately on the diſ- 


miſſion of an unfortunate man: beſides, a juſt difh- 
dence of myſelf made me fearful of being rejected 


and ſuſpenſe for a little while (in my opinion) is bet- 


ter than a dreadful certainty.---This very night, I 
will have the honour of writing to my Lord, and of 
making ſuch propoſals as, I believe, he will not 
diſapprove of.” | 

«© There is no reaſon, Sir Charles, that you ſhould 
be ſo precipitate---my brother will ſoon be over, 
« Forgive me, dear Louiſa, if I 

| | diſſent 


— 
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diſſent from you there there is great reafon—My 
impatience will not let this night paſs over my head 
without informing Clermont what has been the 
reſult of it.“ 1 * | 

« Sir George Sommerville has always acted the 
_ parent's part ——— 2 1 

« My dear Madam ! do you ſuppoſe that I could 
have any intention of ſolliciting the honour of your 
hand, without meaning to pay your uncle every 
compliment due to him? I will loſe no time in writ- 
ing to him, and ſhall be happy to conſult bim on 
what he will think proper to have done for his— and, 
ſuffer me nw to fay, my Louiſa, I have had 
ſtrong proofs of Sir George's friendſhip. I truſt 
that I may yet depend upon it, efpectaily in the 
moſt important cireumſtance of my life !— And thus 
let me, ſweet Louiſa,” dropping on his knee, and 
kiſſing my hand, “thank you for the favour you have 
ſhewn me—My tongue is a bad herald to my heart 
— it cannot tell its feelings.“ | 

Lady Arne ſoon after came in, and Sir Charles 
in a quarter of an hour excuſed himſelf to her for 
not accepting her invitation to ſupper, and retired. 
Ah, my Julia! how do I delerve the happineſs 
that awaits me ina unicn with fo amiable a man! 
Make me worthy of him, gracious Heaven! or take 
me from the ſupreme felicity of calling him mine! 
J can give up life to prevent his being miſerable 
without him life would be now a torment, aud 


could-nct be long endured by 
Your ever afſeQtionate 
7 Louisa SYDNEY. 


p 
- 14 
3 


To Lady Lovisa SYDNEY. | 
| . Pert. an-C df. 
Lets you, my much: loved friend, on the 
accompliſl ment of your wiſhes. 1 truſt you will, 
5 | ſome 


\ 
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ſome years hence, commemorate the tranſactions of 
the paſt week, with the ſame ſatisfaction that is ex- 
cited in my "wi Hin by the deſcription of your hap- 
pineſs!—Why are you diltdent of yourtelf? 1 am 
diſpleaſed at it, and think, oh Montagu ze! thy fate 
has been a propitions one, in gaining the aflections 
of ſuch a girl as Louiſa Sidney I- May you prove 
deſerving of them !— I doubt not that you will! In 
that caſe my fair friend has every felicity to hope 
for. — I muit prepare to attend Lady Pembertua and 
my filter to a bal} given by Lady Danvers. I am 
deſired to put on my 5% airs, and to ſummon all 
the Graces to my aid that will liſten to my invocati- 
on.—You will gueſs that my brother gives me theſe 
injunctions, yet he aſſigns no reaſon for them.— 1 
ſuppoſe that he meditates a ſcheme of having Lord 
Oſmond for a brother-in-law, who arrived 'a few 
days ago (I am informed), and will in all probabi- 
lity be amongit the numerous throng in Groſvenor- 
Square this might. IJ am impatient to ſee this non- 
pareil Do you never ſmile, Louiſa, at the fears, 
which ſo lately moleſted you, of Sir Charles's mean- 
ing to promote a connection between you and my 
Lord ' Report fays, that the Duke of Weſtmor- 
land intends him for Lady Henrietta Marchmont; 
an amiable young woman I believe, but not at all 
indebted to the capricious Goddeſs of Beauty for 
any perſonal attraction : which deficiency Fortune 

was determined to make up for, and has diſtinguiſh- 
ed Lady Henrietta as one of her firſt favourites, 
by granting her the unconſcionable ſum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds, with the addition 
of an eſtate of fifteen hundred a year, that was 
purchaſed with ſome of the 7 pe nfluous rupees that 
Lord Davenport brought with him from the Eaſt 
Indies, und ſettled on her when the was ten years 
old. Son Pere, toujours genereux, has been ever 
fince accumulating the principal and intereſt of it 
for her, which he declares is to be paid, with the 
; ns J before un to Lord Oimong on the 
dax 4 
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day of e The Duke of Weſtmorland is 
confidently ſaid to be a paſſionate admirer of the 
dirty pelf fo much ſought after by thouſands, If 
we are to judge, as an Italian author does, who 
ſays, ** That children generally inherit the particu- 
lar virtue or vice of the parent,” we ſhall conclude 
that the Lord Oſmond makes Plutus the deity to 
whom he- ſacrifices, as well as his father. Avarice 
is a deteſtable thing in age—then what muſt it be in 
youth ?—The more ſhocking for being unnatural. 
« But take notice, Julia, as yet you know not 
that this young nobleman is tainted with the fault 
you declaim againit !—You are right, Louiſa,— 
and I have done. | | 
Vou will be forry to hear that the agreeable 
Colonel Elliot leaves London to-morrow for Portf- 
mouth; from whence he is to embark for America. 
—We fhall meet this night, perhaps for the laſt 
time, — Poor Colonel Elliot !—The ſubject is pain- 
ful—To lofe an amiable friend, like him, muſt 
_ cauſe melancholy to diffuſe itfelf over the hearts of 
fuch as have ſenſibility enough to feel ſo great a 
Joſs. —What adds to my concern is, that he goes 
away miſerable—his attachment to my fiſter is no 
longer concealed. | 


Adieu, my beſt Louiſa, 
Jovt1a Hear. 


w— — 
To Sir CHARLES MONTAGUE. 


I Wrote'to you, my dear Montague, immediately 
on my arrival in London; but had only time to 
give a poſitive charge, that you ſhould not leave 
your Louiſa a minute ſooner than you propoſed do- 
ing before you heard of my being in London. 
Great as my impatience is to ſee you, I nowenforce 
that command. I know but too well what tranſ- 
ports muſt attend the ſweet ſociety of the woman 
we love, to wiſh to rob you a moment of ſuch a 

h appineſs. | 
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bappineſs.—Beſides, it is the heigth of my ambiti- 

on to make myſelf pleaſing to Lady Louiſa, and 
certainly it would be acting inconſiſtently with that. 
deſire, to deprive her of you, even for a day! 

Therefore do not ſtir, I inſiſt. 

My father received me witlr tenderneſs—more in- 
deed than I expected, from the reluctance with 
which he yeemed to conſent to my returning. 
How is it to be accounted for, that he ſhould pre- 
fer my reſiding abroad, at a time, when moſt fa- 
thers are anxious —But no more—ut pro- 
cceds not from averſion I hope, and I will pry us 
further. 

The Duke thinks (and very juſtly) that he has a 
right to engroſs my company entirely for the firſt 
fortnight after our meeting. He. declares he. has 
many things to ſay to me. One particular ſubject. 
ſeems to hover on his lips, but has never yet paſſed 
their limits. ——Oh ! that it never may 

You will of courſe know that I have been no 
where in public—An engagement I had to attend 
my father to Windſor, prevented my obeying Lady 
Danvers's invitation to a ball the night before laſt 
Our friend Belfielde (who, I told you in my laſt, 
accompanied me from Paris) was at it—he 1s charm- 
ed—delighted—and in ecſtacy, when he ſpeaks. of 
the beauties that were aſſembled there. Obſerve 
what he told me of a lady, who, he ſaid, © is the 
beauty of the world'*——Thus he worded his ac- 
count : 

Soon after I went into the great dancing room, 
I was ſtruck with a view of the moſt lovely young 


creature I ever beheld : 
She look'd a Goddeſs, and ſhe mov'd a Queen.“ 


I gazed with rapture on her, and, turning to Bu- 
denall, begged him to inform me of her name. He 


replied, © It is one of the Lady Herbert's a ſiſter 


of Pemberton's.” I perceived a prey cavalier 
(whom I afterwards found to be Lord Seymour) 
70 very 
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very attentive to lier; and once, as I drew near, 
overheard him ſay, „ Unleſs you mean, adorable 
Lady Julia! to make me the happieit of my ſex, 
ſpeak not to me in this flattering, kind manner :?? 
and ſome time after he again exclaimed, Ah, Lady 
Julia! now you are altopether as cruel !\—but I will 
not complain.” Immediately as this was ſpoken, 
Budenall went to her, and preſented his hand. She 
inſtantly put hers into it, and joined the dancers. I 
ſought out Pemberton, and upbraided him for not 
introducing me to his delightful family. He led me 
to Lady Pemberton, and Lady Almeria Herbert, 
who were in the cotillon room, the latter -jutt 
preparing to exhibit her elegant figure in a cotillon. 
She is a charming, beautiful girl, but not ſo much 
in my ſtyle of beauty as her fitter is. When Lady 
Julia had finiſhed her dance, her brother preſented 
me to her. I told her in French, hat I was very 
ſellicitous to join in the general admiration that fo much 
lovelineſs inſpired : and, turning rather aſide to Pem- 
berton, faid in Italian, “ She is the molt divine girl 
Is ever ſaw i Imagination cannot picture ſo beauti-, 
ful a creature! Upon my ſoul, Oſmond, I meant 
not that ſhe ſhould have underſtood me I obſerved 
the bluſhed exccedingly, and that Seymour, Bude - 
nall, and Mr. Montague, who were flanding by, 
threw their eyes upon her, as if they felt for the 
confuſion my unguarded ſpeech muſt have excited 
in her fair boſom. Pemberton anſwered in Italian 
—+*. You will make my ſiſter vain, my Lord!“ 
I begged her pardon—She mult have ſeen that I 
was deviliſhly embarraſſed myſelf.*— — 

Well, Montague! what think you of this gallaut 
Count? He has already forgotten the dames of 
Italy and- France, and will, b believe, throw them 


au deſeſpsir, by endeavouring to carry over Lady 
Julia Madame la Compteſſe de Belßelde. You will 
ſuppoſe his rapturous manner of ſpeaking of her is 
highly diverting. I could wiſh to have been by, 
when he was ſo /everely ſiruck with one of the 8 
* urchin's 
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urchin's weapon's: I ſuſpect, that, to evizce his 
love, like Foigard's French Count, “ he danced, 
and Way ar and he ſang,” &c. 

Does not this trifling manner of writing beſpeak a 
heart at eaſe ?—Have you not already formed an ex- 
pectation of my having, from chapge of ſcene and 
objects, in ſome meaſure loſt the pangs that tore my 


breaſt in pieces — If you have, you know but little 


of mel Never was man ſo attached - never was man 
ſo determined upon any point as I am how to act in 
this caſe, ——T foreſee it will occaſion a breach be- 
tween my father and me; but I cannot give up my 
own happineſs unreaſonably— No tie can warrant 
that—His diſpleaſure is all I dread incurring— his 
fortune I value not. I am convinced that you think 
me ſtrangely out of the way, as I have heard people 
ſay of delirious patients; nor can I quarrel with Jou 
for it—but, when you behold the object of my deſire, 
your aſtoniſhment will ceaſe, and my taſte be applau- 
ded, But where, Montague, am I to find her? 
Oh, my better ſtars, direct me !—I muſt quit this 
ſubject, and abruptly bid you farewel. 


— . ———— — 


To Lady Jutia HERBERT. 
Southampton, 


Y OUR Louifa's heart, my Julia, is replete with 


every ſentiment of gratitude for the intereſt you al- 


ways take in her happineſs. —To ſtudy to deferve 


your affection, will be the beſt means to enſure it. 

I am defirous to hear your deſcription of Lord Of- 
mond— my once much-dreaded lover !— I do indeed 
laugh at the anxieties which invaded me on his ac- 
count, Sir Charles is never more delighted than 


when expatiating on the merit of Oſmond— Not a 


word eſcapes him relative to the connection you 
ſpeak of ;—perhaps it is mere report. Montague's 
intention was, to have flown to his friend immediate- 


ly 


Os Mop. 
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ly on his arrival; but he had poſitive orders from him 
not to leave Southampton. I know not why, but. 
my curioſity was exceedingly excited to ſee the letter 
Sir Charles received from him yeſterday. He read 
the firſt paragraph of it to me, in which I was ſpo- 
ken of, and not a ſyllable more. I would not for the 
univerſe have appeared anxious to know further of 
the contents, therefore could not aſk any queſtions ; 
but I dare ſay, Lord Oſmond had the honour of your 
hand for part of the night at Lady Danvers's. I 
depend on your writing me, whether he is the 
ſuperlative handſome creature that every one ſays he 
is, —— Dear Julia, I wiſh —I will not tell you what 
—]eſt you ſhould turn up your roſy lip at it. 
Sir Charles is determined to go up to town the 
day after to-morrow ; his impatience to fee his Of- 
mond will brook no longer delay. How can I part 
with him !—There is no deſcribing to you the a- 
greeable manner in which we paſs, our time: amuſe- 

ments that were hateful to me a fortnight ago, are 
now delightfully pleaſing. —This is eaſily accounted 
for. We are preparing to ride. Adieu, my ever dear- 


eſt Julia! 
— _ Your faithful 
Lovrsa Svoxkx. 


> — — —ů—5—«:ð 5 OHV 
To Lady Loursa SYDN Ex. 
g Portman Square. 


V E had a ſuperb ball at Lady Danvers's— 
the company very numerous, yet well choſen —I be- 
lieve every handſome woman of diſtinction ia London 
was at it— never ſaw a greater diſplay of beautiful 
faces in my life. The whole ſuite of rooms were 
appropriated for different dances, and for refreſh- 
ments: they were illuminated, and adorned moſt 
ſumptuouſſy.— The ſupper and attendants were in 
character with the reſt, all equally magnificent. 

= I danced 
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I danced a great deal, and with a variety of part - 
ners. Almeria, who (without partiality) excels in 
this accompliſhment, is very fond of it ; ſhe there- 
fore was not the firſt that gave over dancing. 

I was introduced to one of the moſt gallant French- 
men (I believe he is a ſon of Gallia) that ever I met 
with. Lady Mary Athill would be charmed, Louiſa, 
with the Count de Belfielde, his compliments are ſo 
very correſpondent to her taſte, I now gueſs the rea- 
ſon of my brother's ſollicitude about our dreſs : he 
wiſhed us to appear well in the eyes of this foreigner, 
to whom he pays great attention. His figure and 
manner are elegant enough. I cannot ſay I admire 
him much; he is too forward and aſſured I think— 
however, I ought not to ſay this, having ſeen ſo 
little of him. —Sir Charles Montague knows him cer- 
tainly, for I heard the Count male honorable mention 
of him to Lord Pemberton, | 


Some time after I entered the great room, Lord 


Seymour came up to me, and told me, I be might 
preſume to judge by my countenance, I poſſeſed better 
ſpirits then than I had a few nights before. 1 anſwers 
ed, they were in general very even, but that it wa- 
not impoſſible they mig/t be raiſed at that moment; as 
nothing would ſooner produce ſuch an ect than the fight 
of his Lordſhip ; a pleafure I had been deprived of for 
ſeveral days. Poor Lord Seymour was pinned tomy 
ſleeve, Louiſa, for the reſt of the night. But who 
do you think he diſcovered to be the rd of my af- 
fections ?—Mr. Montague, I alked what gave riſe 


to ſuch an idea ? 


He begged my pardon for his free method of ſpeaking 
the other night, and owned envy had urged him lo be- 
lieve that I could not liften to Mr. Montague, melting 
converſation, or attend to the language of his eyes, which 


evidently tell the ohect of their wiſhes, without feeling 


an emotion for htm that would make him the happieſt of 
men; and added, „ his intrinſic worth, and the at- 
tractions of his perſon, muſt make him a formidable 


rival.” You may imagine that I diſſipated his mm | 
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of Mr. Montague's ever being connected with me; 
and at the ſame time aſured Lord Seymour, that 1 
meant not to give uin the ſiighteſi encouragement to 
ſpeak an a ſulject very diſagreeable to me. —1 allo en- 
treated he would not be unkind enough to hinder me from 
eonver/ing-with him as a friend; a circumſtance that 
ruſt unavoidably happen, if he reſumed the old topicks 
He replied, I was very cruel, but he abguld nat com- 
plain. I really regard this amiable young man ſin- 
cerely, but cannot bring myſelf to do it in the way 
he wiſhes, | | 
I looked inceſſantly for that „ earth-treadin 
Har, Lord Oſmond, and expected in every — 
new face that approached the room where I was, 
to behold him—I liſtened after every rap, hoping 
to have heard him announced. At laſt my patience 
was quite exhauſted; and I aſked Lord Budenall if 
he was there? He ſaid no. I wondered at it. The 
reply was, I ſuppoſe Lord Oſmond does not chuſe 
to go much into public till he has been at Court, 
where he has not yet made his appearance. I really 
do not know the exact reaſon of his abſence from 
ſuch an aſſembly, but it is natural to form that con- 
jecture.“ My curiofity was ſadly diſappointed ! 
Lord and Lady Mortimer arrived in town three 
days ago.—She was at Lady Danvers's; but is be- 
come ſo fre, as to diſlike dancing herſelf, of courſe 
was only a looker-on. I told her it was egregious 
affe ctation.— Apropos, Lady Henrietta Marchmont 
was in Groſvenor-Square ; but I ſaw no ſollicitude 
in her countenance for the entrance of her Marquis. 
She no doubt was appriſed that he would not bz 
there, and of the cauſe that hindered him. I was 
exceedingly provoked at my ungracious couſin Sir 
James Weſtbrook. He danced with Lord Oſmond's 
miſtreſs ſome time, and I found him afterwards ma- 
king the greateſt ridicule of poor Lady Henrietta, 
to my brother, Lord Seymour, and Mr. Montague; 
who, I am ſorry to ſay, encouraged him, by laugh- 
ing heartily at what he thought wiz. I reproached 
Sir James for it; this was his c/zver reply: 
| «© Now 
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© Now, Lady Julia, you are only angry becauſe 
you cannot find out what the jeit is; but I will be 
hanged if I inform you. Perhaps a kiſs may extort 
it from Seymour; ſuppoſe you try! though ſhould 
he tell it you, Pemberton muſt cut his throat : fo 
you had better not urge the poor fellow to tempt 
his fate. I am ſure my /air partner is obliged. to 
you, for being ſo much intereſted in what ſhe ſays 
and does! I thank you for her, and will acquaint 
her with your kindneſs.” —You may imagine I was 
angry with Weſtbrook ; I told him fo, and that I 
would not ſpeak to him again this month, What 
an unfortunate fex is ours! Lady Henrictta, I dare 
fay, ſaid ſomething very innocently, which her unge- 
nerous partner put a wrong conſtruction upon, and 
will make it a ſtanding mark of ridicule againit her 

for ever. Good Heaven! how ſhould every word 
be weighed before we ſuffer it to drop from our lips! 
elſe we muſt be in the power of a ſet of creatures that 
are devoid of compaſſion, and endeavour to think 
as ill of us, as if they were to reap advantage from 
our depravity! 

Pray, dear Louiſa, are you ſo ſelfiſh as not to allow 
Sir Charles to come up to his Oſmond for even a 
few hours! or has his adoration of you eradicated 
thoſe impreſſions of friendſhip that he profeſſed to be. 
ſo indelibly marked on his heart ?—L did hope that 
we ſhould have been gratified with a ſight of the Ba- 
ronet on the arrival of my Lord, thinking it impoſ- 
fible that this modern Pylades and Orejtes could be long 
in the ſame land without meeting. But I ſee every 
other paſſion yields to the more powerful one of love. 

I flatter myſelf that this day's poſt will bring me 


a packet from Southampton. In that hope 1 bid 
adieu! | 


Julia HERBERT. 
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To Lady Ju, HERBERT. 
Seuthampton. 
8 IR Charles has taken leave of me — He promiſes 


to return in a week; but what an age will that time 
appear to your Louiſa !—I feel ſo aukward, — the 
town looks deſerted ! I endeavoured a few mi- 
nutes ago to laugh with Lady Arne, as if my heart 
was gay, and a tear trickled from each eye What 
folly !—I was aſhamed of it, and have retired to my 
room till I can behave with leſs emotion. Only gone 
for one week, and all this uncalineſs— again I repeat, 
What folly ! 5 

I received, a few days ago, a letter from Sir 
George Sommerville, filled with encomiums on this 
amiable man.—He tells me, that, to beſtow my 
hand on Sir Charles, will give peace to. his heart in 
his laſt moments, and let him deſcend into the grave 
without a pang for my happineſs after his diſſolu- 
tion. i 

What felicity is mine, to afford ſo much pleaſure 
to thoſe I love, by following the immediate impulſe 
of my own inclination ! | 

Sir Charles told me he intended to make Peters- 
field his road to London, and to paſs an hour at 
Sommerville- Houſe, there to ſettle every prelimina- 
ry to our union according to Sir George's approba- 
tion, I fear, Julia, he thinks of making great 
ſettlements ; I have written to my uncle to intreat 
that he will not ſuffer it—Never was paſſion more 
difintereſted than mine is. I am ſure I thay with juſt 


propriety ſay, a 
I love him for himſelf alone.“ 


My ſtay at Southampton will not be much longer. 
I have informed Lady Sommerville that my health is 
eſfabliſhed—and that I wiſh to have an opportunity 
of kiſſing her hand 


Your . 
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Your letter is juſt brought me- I am rejoiced to 
hear you had ſo pleaſant an evening in Groſvenor- 
Square, but lament your diſappointment in not 
ſeeing Lord Oſmond. 

Why did you not mention Col. Elliot ? Is he 
gone? My heart is ſenſible of the agonies another's 
muſt endure who loves hopeleſsly. Ah, Julia! 
may we neither of us ever experience ſuch miſery !— 
You ſee how miſtaken you were in ſuppoſing me 
ſelfiſh, or that Sir Charles had forgotten his friend. 
Thus it ever is to form conjectures in a hurry! 

I am going with Lady Arne to pay ſome mornin 
viſits, Ker which I muſt attend my toilet wit 
much attention, as we dine four miles off, where 
we are to meet moſt of the principal inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood— but what pleaſure can I have 
in adorning my perſon, when. the only object, in 
whoſe eyes I am ſollicitous to appear well, every 
hour is carrying further and further from me !— 
Yet ought I not to juſtify his choice as much as 

offible in the opinion of others ? Certainly !—- 
Farewel till to-morrow. 


* * ** * * * * * * 


Junday Mornin -. 
How temporary, my Julia, is every human felicity ! 
—Where are now the gay proſpects that gilded 
yeſterday ?—Fled !—and in their ſtead a rueful train 
of horrors fill your Louiſa's imagination. 

I was this morning at the drawing-room window, 
when I obſerved a chaiſe and four driving furiouſly 
into town. As it drew nearer I diſcovered Sir 
Charles's liveries, and ſson recollected the face of 
one of his footmen who preceded the carriage. 
J knew not what to conclude from ſo ſudden a 
return, and could hardly credit my fight, till I faw 
Sir Charles himſelf alight from the chaiſe. What 
words can paint my grief, at being informed, that 
my dear uncle's illneſs occaſioned Montague's N 


bac | 
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back to Southampton! He arrived at Sommerville- 
Houſe as they were about to diſpatch an expreſs to 
me, and, apprehending the ſhock it muſt give my 
ſpirits to be ſo abruptly alarmed, begged (painful 
as the office would be) to be. the bearer of the 
. melancholy tidings. e broke it to me in the 
gentleſt manner. | 

How does affliction meliorate the heart! Dear 
as Sir Charles is always to me, methinks he is 
twenty times more fo in the character he now tepre- 
ſents of the tender, conſoling friend. I look up to 
him for comfort. like one bereft. Ah, my dear 
uncle! if I loſe you Dreadful thought! I can- 
not bear it. 

I write while the carriage is preparing. Lady 
Arne and her amiable huſband are already waitin 
to undertake the journey with us to Sommerville- 
Houſe. My next letter will be from thence. Should 
one arrive this poſt from Portman-Square, Clairon 
will bring it with her to-morrow. — The coach is 
at the door 1 am at all times, and in all fituations, 


my beloved Julia, | 
7 Your faithful 


of 


Lovisa SyDNnev. 


————— —-—0.. 
| To the Same. 
Sommer ville- Houſe. 


O NCE more do 1 reſume my correſpondence 
from this place. We arrived here about ſix o'clock, 
and thourh we travelled as faſt as the horſes could 
put their feet to the 3 yet my anxious fears 
made the journey inſupportably tedious. A. thou- 
ſand ſevere reproaches did I throw on myſelf for 
having ſuffered conſideration to detain me ſo long 
from my uncle in his preſent infirm ſtate ; and really 
thought the painful alarm which called me ſo ſuddenly - 
a juſtpuniſhment for my unkindneſs. # | 
was 
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I was met at the great hall-door by Lady Sommer- 
ville: ſhe embraced me with cordiality, while her 
ſpeech was intercepted by tears Again did my 
obſervation occur, that diſtreſs bends the mind, and 
ſoftens our ſentiments.— Her Ladyſhip never before 
gave me fo hy an inftance of tenderneſs. I en- 

ry 


-quired eagerly for Sir George, and was informed 
he was ſtill very ill. I flew immediately to his 
room, where I beheld a ſpectacle that ſhocked. me 
to the ſoul. 
made on Sir George within theſe few months! I ap- 
proached the ſofa on which he was reclined, and, 
throwing myſelf on my knees, burſt into tears. 
On hearing my ſobs (I could not ſuppreſs them) 
he turned, and, reaching out his arms to me, ex- 
claimed, 


* And is my Louiſa: come in time to cloſe my 


eyes, and take my laſt bleſſing, ere my lips are ſtop- 
ped with duſt ! | = 
„Oh, what an expreſſion, my uncle !—Speak 
not to me thus cannot bear it!“ | 
Not bear to hear me ſpeak of death, Louiſa !— 
You would then diveſt me of comfort, Was it not 
on your account, my poor girl, I ſhould wiſh to 
encounter it this inſtant.— But oh! —how muſt I 
leave you unprotected !—Would to Heaven I had 
not granted your brother's requeſt of remaining 4 
year longer in Italy !-—An expreſs ſhall be ſent to 
him to-morrow, if I am in as much danger as I am 
at preſent. Are you quite recovered, Louiſa ?” 
I faid I was. He bowed his head as if to expreſs the 
pleaſure. it gave him complained of being ex- 
hauſted from having ſpoken 12 much, and waved his 
hand for me to retire; which his attendants obliged 
me reluctantly to do, as they ſaid the ſight of me 
affected Sir George. As I deſcended the ſtairs I 
met Dr. J — and Sir Charles going up to my un- 
cle, accompanied. by Lady PR" 1 [ went 


into the muſic-parſbur, which you know is next 
the ſtair-caſe : there I thought without interruption 


Ah, Julia! what ravages have been 


2 — 
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more of the ſubject at this time.“ Dr. J 
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I might have indulged my grief. I was abſorbed in 
it, when I found my hand claſped in another's. I 


looked up, and ſaw Sir Charles kneeling before me. 


% Whence is it that my Louiſa,” cried he, “ ſuffers 
herſelf to become a prey to unhappineſs, at the time 
that Dr.] begins to have hopes of her uncle's 
zetting the better of this laſt attack ?—For Heaven's 
Pike re- aſſume your ſpirits, and prepare to ſee Sir 


| Cone who aſks for you ! Compoſe yourſelf, dear 


Louiſa, and let me attend you to him.“ 
His voice—his expreſhons—ſoothed my ſoul ; I 


gave him my hand,—and we both re-entered my 


uncle's room. | 

„Sir George,” cried Montague, I have been 
chiding your Louiſa : ſhe makes herſelf miſerable 
about you, when we have all ſo much reaſon to re- 


joice at your being greatly recovered.” He led me 
to a chair near Sir George, and retired. 


*« And may I hope my dear uncle will yet live 
to bleſs his Louiſa ?—or does Sir Charles flatter 


The change I find in myſelf within this hour is 
very great.—I aſcribe it chiefly to the pleaſufe of 
ſeeing you, Louiſa—Be that as it may, the pa- 
1 of my preſent diſorder is paſſed I have new 
ſpirits, and life itſelf feels renovated; therefore be 
comforted.“ 

„ Mercifub Heaven, receive my thanks!“ ex- 
claimed I; and I embraced him. 

J want to have ſome converſation with you, 
Louiſa, about Sir Charles Montague; but it can- 
not be now. He has honour, worth, alliance 
every thing that can make a woman of ſenſe and 
delicacy happy. All that I deſire life for, is to ſee 
you married to him; and, as your brother is not in 
England, it would be an unlucky circumſtance to 
loſe me before the indiffoluble knot is tied. But no 

en- 
tered, and gave me very comfortable affurances of 


my uncle's doing well for a good while. On his 


quitting 


r ae Goes 
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quitting the room, Sir George related to me ſeveral 
little matters that had paſſed in the family way dur- 
ing my abſence, and ſeemed more chearful than I 
could have expected from the weak ſtate he was in. 
About nine o'clock I took leave of Sir George for 
the night, and returned to company with better ſpi- 
rits than I went up poſleſſed of. 

My amiable Sir Charles ſought an opportunity of 
entreating, hat, ſhould the worſt happen to my uncle 
that I could dread in his abſence, I would exert a pro- 
per fortitude on the occaſion, and ſupport myſelf for the 
fake of the man who hoped to call me his, and whoſe 
whole felicity depended on me. He lamented his being 
obliged to part from me at ſuch a time !—and ad- 
ded, he was fo preſumptuous as to be very impatient te 
introduce Lord Oſmond to the Lady whom he expected 
very ſhortly to be connected with by the deareſt of all 
ties ; therefore begged I would permit him to one fone 
early day for bringing his friend. to Sommerville- Houſe. 
I told Sir Charles, he was an encroacher ; that in my 
opinion he had no reaſon to believe himſelf on ſo ſure a 
foot, till I bad heard from Lord Clermont; and that 
1 thought him to blame in touching on ſuch a ſuhject at 
a moment when my whole attention muſt be wholly en- 
groſſed by one melancholy circumſtance. | 

„ You hurt me much, Lady Louiſa !”* replied he 
* Not ona ſure foot !—Sir George Sommerville's 
approbation is obtained—your brother's I had be- 
fore I parted from him.—Good God !—how cruel 


you are! - But I will not be anſwered in this way 


Before I leave this place, thoſe lips muſt pronounce 
me ſecure of this hand ;—it ſhall be mine—you ſhall 
not quit me, upon my ſoul, till you promiſe that it 


ſhall— Speak, my Louiſa, will you not conſent to 


bleſs me with it? „To be thus compelled, Sir 
Charles“ % No, Madam Great as I hold 
the value of it, I would not owe it to compulſion 
Make it a voluntary gift—and I am unexceptionally 
the happieſt of men.” Well, Sir,” cried I, © it. 
is yours, and with it a heart that ſhall be all follici- 
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tude to make it deſerving of you.”—T think it is 
ridiculous to deſcribe a lover's rapture on ſuch occa- 
fions. A likeneſs, no doubt, runs through all; and, 
if they do not really feel what they would have us 
believe they do, they have brought art to reſemble 


mature fo ſtrongly, that there is no perceiving the 
difference. He told me, that in a few days 1 muſt 


exper? to fee him here again, and in the mean wwhil: 
hoped I would not refuſe him the ſati action of my 
eorrtſpondence. '* T cannot longer,“ faid he, de- 
lay going vp to Oſmond. —He is not ſo agreeably 
fituated in ſome points as I could wiſh; and mult 
be anxious for at leaſt the conſolation of a friend 
elſe, how could I prevail on myſelf to leave my 


Louiſa!“ 


Sir Charles bid us adieu when we retired. He 
means to ſet off very early to-morrow morning. 
Heaven grant my uncle a good night's repoſe !—Be- 
fore I conclude, I muſt mention our worthy friends, 
Lord and Lady Arne—Their kindneſs to me has 


been as unwearied as it was great. They will not 


be prevailed on to ſtay longer than Wedneſday. 
From hence they go up to London for a few weeks: 


ou will ſee them, my Julia, and repeat to them 


the grateful ſenſe I have of their goodneſs. No 

words can tell you properly how much I regard 

them. 1 0 

I have ſcribbled this half hour: it is paſt one 

o'clock, and yet no heavineſs 3 my eyes. 
Malgré I will bid you farewel, and implore the 

benevolence of the ſleepy god. 


Yours ever, 
Lovis Sypner. 
To Lady Louisa SyDney, 
) | Portmas · Square. 


a V HAT I ſuffered for you, my Louiſa, on re- 


ceiving your laſt letter from Southampton, is eaſier 
node, i conceived 


1 
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conceived than deſcribed :—one of your quick ſenſi- 
bility is a fad object to meet with ſuch dreadful 
alarms ! I am to thank you for ſo ſoon diſpelling 
my fears on your uncle's account. Few women, 
diſtreſſed on one fide by the dangerous illneſs of a 
beloved parent, (ſuch have you ever found Sir 
Georges) and engroſſed on the other by a lover that 

is more than charming, would have beſtowed half an 
hour to reheve the anxious mind of even a friend: 


but yon are an exception to moſt of the ſex - there- 


7 


fore I am not ſurpriſed; and with that ſentence I 


conclude my encomiums. 


Though Sir Charles has been in town fix days, I 
have not yet beheld him. How unlucky ! He call- 
ed here yeſterday morning, and Lord Oſmond with 
him. My mother and Almeria ſaw them. I had 
gone with Lady Percival and my brother to ride out, 
and was doubly mortified when I heard what a plea- 
ſure I had loſt. Lady Pemberton and my fifter join 
the multitude in admiring my Lord; they ſay, he is 
captivating, hut they will not raiſe my expettations t95 
high II muſt tell you a circumſtance that ſurprized 
them—yet remember you are not to repeat it to Sir 
Charles. My mother was alone in the little draw- 
ing room when they were announced. Soon after, 
Almeria came in, and on her entrance Lord Oſmond 
turned very pale: when ſhe ſpoke, he ſeemed in the 
greateſt confuſion, and forgot himſelf ſo far as to 
exclaim, My God! Montague, can it be!“ 
Sir Charles upon this e Wees and enquir- 
ed if he was ii? Lady Pemberton and my lifter 
were alarmed—but he ſoon recovered himſelf, made 
many apologies for the conflernation he cauſed, and 
aſcribed it to a wertigo in his head, to which he had 
been ſubect, fince he was ſo violently toſſed for many 
hours in the veſſel that brought him from Calais. He 
ridiculed it amazingly, and diverted them and him- 
ſelf at his own expenſe in the moſt agreeable manner; 
in ſpite of which my mother declares his indiſpoſi- 
tion ſeemed more the effect of aſtoniſhment than a 

| 63 conſtitut ional 
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conſtitutional failing. She aſked Almeria if /he had 


ever ſeen my Lord before ? Not to her knowledge, ſhe 
replied. (Louiſa, I hope there is no ſpice of mad- 


neſs in my Lord's diſpoſition !) After a viſit of lit- 
tle leſs than an hour they made their $aiſemains. 
Sir Charles returns to Sommerville- Houſe t6-morrow 
—1 wiſh I could ſee him before he goes !—but he is 
ſo taken up with this Oſmond !—Would to Heaven 
he were again in Italy! Tt is well Sir Charles is not 
my lover; or it would mortify me to think how 
much he will be monopolized by him. 

Next Monday we are to go to a maſquerade at 
Carliſle-Houſe. I ſhall not telt you what our dreſ- 
ſes will be, Pray prevail on Sir Charles to come up 
to London time enough to go with us. If he is in 
our train, none of the party will have any occaſion, 
you know, to dread the artifices of a Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen ; therefore, in pity to us defenceleſs damels, 
let us have a Sir Charles of the group. 


May my next letter from Sommerville-Houſe give 


me the pleaſing intelligence of Sir George that I de- 
fire ! and may every good angel have my Louiſa in 
their keeping ! prays her 


To Lady Juris HERBERT, 
|  Sommerville. Houſe, 
R EJOICE with me, my amiable Julia, that Sir 


George is much better! Dr. — has left us, and 
repeated again to me, juſt before his departure, that 


my uncle is yet at ſome diſtance from ſetting out on 
that dreadful journey which we all ſoon or late muſt 


| undertake. 


This _—— Sir George told me, he was ready 
to enter upon the converſation he hinted at to me 
the firſt night of my arrival; and, previous to it, 
put into my bands Sir Charles Montague's * to 
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him from Southampton. I need not deſcribe to you 
the flattering manner in which he ſpeaks of your 
Louiſa. — Lady Sommerville came in; but ſeeing us 
engaged, offered to withdraw. I took her hand, 
and begged ſhe would allow me to think her intereſied 

in what concerned me ;---1 beſought her io attend to 
the ſubjedt of cur diſcourſe. Sir — nodded to 
her to ſtay ; and ſhe, with much ſatisfaction in her 
countenance, ſeated herſelf. Thus he began: 

It would be very needleſs for me, Laila, to 
expatiate on the advantages that muſt attend your 
connection with Montague: — you know the high 
opinion J have of him, and how much I love him; 
therefore, muſt conclude that the day which will 
give you to him, I ſhall mark as one of the happieſt 
of my lite ! But I muſt demand one queſtion— 
How are, you circumſtanced in regard of Mr. Mel- 
moth ? Anſwer with your uſual ſincerity.” 

I told him, that no engagement ſubſiſted between 
Mr. Melmath and me :---that for a time my girk/h 
vanity was flattered by the diſtinctiam he ſhewed me, 
and I imagined myſelf bound in gratitude to think fa» 


vourably of him, which I conſtrued inta love; but when' 


the addition of eighteen months paſſed aver-my head, and 


gave greater force to my reaſon, I was ſhocked at the 


choice I had made, and was wretched till I had revol- 
ed every encouragement I had given that gentleman. I 
aſſured my wi 5 that he was made acquainted with 
my reſolution of never becoming his, and had yielded to 


my entreaties of troubling me no mare with his addreſſes. 


He replied, ** In that point only you have erred, — 
the affair was kept a ſecret from me “ And from 
me too,“ cried Lady Sommerville, or I ſhould 
have adviſed”—* You rightly judged,” ſaid Sir 
George, interrupting her, dit never would have 
met with my approbation ;—but ſtill, my ſenſes could 


not be confined, tho? your ſentiments were—T heard 


and faw. enough to wound my peace yet, finding 
* determined to place no confidence in me, I re- 
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the danger that would attend throwing a conſtraint 
on a young lady's inchnations—We are all preverſe, 
more or Jeis— Vours was a'romantic age, and, if I 
kad made uſe of any authority on the occaſion, I 
fhould have been thought tyrannical ; which would 
have been the inevitable means of heightening Mr. 
Melmoth in your opinion, and ſo of converting 
what was perhaps only a temporary liking into a 
laſtin 8 paſſion.— Thus did J argue with myſelf; and, 
tho? I ſaw you in danger, concluded it beſt ts leave 
you to the workings of your reaſon, which TI truſted' 
would diſcover your error ſooner, and plainer, than 
any other method I could ſtrike on.— Thank Hea- 
ven, it has anfwered! and I will never again men-' 
tion a ſubject ſo on” Gio to us both, but to add, 
that, had I been difappointed in my expectations of 
ou, and you had-abſolutely fixed your affections on 
fo unworthy an object, I ſhould then have acted my 
art, and hindered you from throwing yourſelf away, 
y mortal diſpleafure would have attended your 
marrying him—this ſhould have been told you: and 
J am ſme my Louiſa could never have borne that 
calamity ; therefore, would not have brought it 
upon herſelf. w me] 
Upon the death, of my firſt wife, having loſt my 
poor boy and gil, I determined to ſubſtitute you 
and your brother, my children, in their ſtead. I 
ſertled the greateſt part of my eftate in Hampſhire 
on Clermont, and put it ost of my own power to 
take it from him. I alſo made my will, and left 
you twenty thouſand pounds, meaning on the day of 
your marriage to give your huſband twenty thonfand, 
excluſive of my legacy. If F lived not to ſee that 
defirable event, you were to have been, at the age 
of twenty-one, miſtreſs of forty thoufand pounds. 
After thus providing for both, I thought myſelf 
entitled to marry z therefore, offered my hand to 
Miſs Meadows, which ſhe did me the honour” of re- 
ceiving. Had heaven bleſſed us with an offspring, 
my fortune would have been enough, after the de- 
2 F ductions 
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ductions made ont of it (that I have mentioned), to 
ſatisfy their ambition. It has not; and your bro- 
ther will be mafter of what I poſſeſs, which, added 


to his own eſtate, will bring him in fourteen thou- 


ſand a year, beſides the twelve hundred per annum 


which he will pay Lady Sommerville during her 
life. I have done nothing further for you, Louiſa, 
than I did on the eve of my marriage. I leave it to 
Clermont, to make any addition he will think proper 
to your forty thouſand pounds. | 

And now, my amiable girl, that we have finiſhed 
with money-matters, we will return to a fubje& 
more intereſting. Let me adviſe you to weigh well 
the ſtep you are going to take. Partial as I am to 
Montague, I wiſh you not to marry him, unleſs you 
do it with every impulſe of affection: though 7 hold 
him the worthieſt of his ſex, you may not view him 
in the ſame prejudiced light ;—if ſo, act an honour- 
able part, and fay ſo at once.“ 

I knew not at firſt how to anſwer my uncle ; the 
contending paſſions of gratitude, apprehenſion (leſt 
he thought me {till attached to Mr. Melmoth), and 
love, were at war in my breaſt, and almoſt conyulſ- 
ed me. Sir George rung for a glaſs of water— be- 
fore it came, I was relieved by a ſhower of tears; 
which when Lady Sommerville. perceived, ſhe ex- 
claimed to her huſband, * This agony of grief bodes 
Sir Charles no good! Lady Louiſa mutt certainly 
be attached to one elſe !—it is beſt to own it 
at once—it will put an end to the affair, and there 
will be no harm done. I confeſs it appears not alto- 

ether feaſible, that another ſhould ſo ſoon ſupply 

r. Melmoth's place in her affections! Urge Men- 
tague's ſuit no further, Sir George” — My uncle 
gave her one of his ſtern looks, which never fails te 
filence her; and which, to ſay a truth, ſhe very of- 
ten requires. I turned to Lady Sommerville— 
„Why will you be ſo cruel, Madam ?— What have 
I ever done, to merit a ſuſpicion of my uſing dupli- 
city in a caſe wherein my whole happineſs is con- 
pie G5 | cerned ? 
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cerned ? I love no one elſe, Sir Charles Mon- 
tague is dearer to my heart than all the world !— 
yes, my uncle, dearer than you are, dearer than 
Julia Herbert 1s !—Can I ſay more to evince my at- 
tachment to him, ſince I love not myſelf ſo well as I 
love you both ?—Theſe tears flow from gratitude ;— 
I glory in them ! they ſhew you the feelings of my 
heart, which no words can do juftice to.”— Lady 
Sommerville reddened her lip, by biting it unmer- 
cifully and looked as if ſhe would ſay, were my 
uncle not by © Fine heroics !” He was affected. I 
told him, I had abſolutely accepted of Sir Charles 
prop:ſals, to whom I made no ſecret of my affedtion. 
When I related the manner in which 1 ſpoke to him 
the night before he left this place, Lady Sommer- 
ville opened her eyes, and aſſumed a countenance of 
perfect aſtoniſhment. Dear Julia, how ſhe vexed 
me during the whole cenverſation'! Sir George ap- 
plauded me, and told me, that, fince the fentiments I 
expreſſed for Montague, were the real diftates of my 
heart, his joy fell very little ſhort of what Sir Charles s 
muſt be, at the proſpect of our union. He ſeemed fa- 
tipued, and J retired to my dreſſing- room, where I 
have remained writing ever ſince. | 


* N od" rh * Hs 

0 Thurſday, Tee o Cloe. 
Is it poſſible, my Julia, that you can have patience 
with my continuing ſo _ the inexhauſtible ſubject 
of my paſſion for Sir Charles? I was juſt ready to 
mform you how happy I was made yeſterday by a 
letter from him, when that reflection occurred: 
but indeed, dear girl, if I 'muſt not write of him, 
I cannot write kt all. Bear with my weakneſs, and 
be aſſured, that, when you have beſtowed your heart 
upon {ume worthy object (and a ſuperlatively happy 
one he will be), I ſhall encourage you to pour forth 
your admiration of him—to tell me twenty times in 
a minute, that you love him beyond expreſſion. Never 
can I forget the tranſport my heart feels y2w, at be- 


ing 
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ing allowed the ſame privileges. Bleſs me !— 
whom have we here? An elegant phaeton and four, 
with three attendants, are flying up the avenue; 
their appearance beſpeaks ſomething great. The 
carriage approaches it wheels round the ring—a 
ſingle O is cyphered under a coronet. If my 
eyes do not deceive me, or my palpitating heart 
flatter, Sir Charles Montague is one of the gentle- 
men. It is he, my Julia! and with him Lord 
Oſmond Now for a ſight of this Adonis 

I am ſummoned— + hel þ 


8 Dur ſday Night, Twelve e Clocl. 
Well, my fair friend! I have ſeen this irreſiſtible 


man. And what ſort of a creature is he ?—does 
he anſwer your expectation ?—TI dare believe not, 
though perhaps he exceeds it!“ I fancy, 
Julia, there is as great a ſhare of curioſity in your 
compoſition, as you ſuſpected there was of parſimony 
in my Lord's.—-I am afraid of frightening you with 
this ſimilitude of Vulcan. He was, I think, the 
uglieſt and moſt de formed of the Heathen mythology; 
and yet he fell to the lot of a Venus. — The Lord 
reſerve.you from Oſmond : ] ſee ſurprize painted 
in your face.—dSuppoſe I now repreſent an object 
exactly oppoſite td the hideous God I- the contraft 
will but do him juſtice.—Yet what a taſk am T about 
to undertake! A pen like mine muſt fail extremely 
in an attempt to draw ſo enchanting a form as m 
Lord Oſmond's. To pleaſe you, I will try for it. 
PFirſt, let me tell you, he is tall, and the moſt ele- 
gant figure I ever beheld. I had no idea of a hand- 
ſome leg and foot, I find, till I faw Oſmond's. His 
eyes are very large, black, and penetrating; yet 
they ſpeak the ſofteſt language in the world ſo ex- 
preſſive — Ah Julia! what cannot they expreſs to 
a beloved object: You are not eaſily caught b 
beauty, but with a heart diſengaged, if you with- 
| Rand the eyes of Oſmond, you are © more or leſs 


than 
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than womay.” — His noſe is rather inclining to an ac- 
— juſt enough to give him a very ſenfible look. 
is mouth—mercy on me I how ſhall 1 deſcribe it 
Indeed; Julia, I cannot poffibly do it: I will only 
fay that it ſurpaſſes his other features, which, but 
for the compariſon, would appear perfect. The red- 
vefs of his lips fets off the beautiful whiteneſs of his 
teeth. The lily and roſe are blended in his com- 
plexion, without giving him any effeminate took ;— 
on the eentrary, he has a fine manly appearance. 
His hair is dark, and extremely thick. ' His addreſs 
is the moſt finiſhed you can imagine. He does not 
ſtir, but a thoufand graces play about him. You 
will be aftoniſhed when I ſay, that Sir Charles Mon- 
tague appeared x04hing —nay, almoſt aukward, when 
near Lord Oſmond; fo totally was he eclipſed by 
his fnend's ſuperior brightnels. | 
From the portrait I have drawn, and the truth I 
have n allowed to fall from my pen, do you not 
fear my ſtability in Montague 's favour? Yow need 
not, dear Julia! It is true, I viewed Lord Oſmond 
with admiration 3 but then it was only an admira- 
tion that I ſhould, feel at ſeeing a well: euecuted piece 
of painting. My heart at the very moment was 
wholly Mantague's, and to have been forced to change 
Sir Charles cven for Oſmond, would have been con- 
ſidered by me as the bittereſt ſtroke that fortune 
ene od 0c; U ba. 
Vou have often told me, that Tam a true phy ſiog- 
nomiſt; if fo, I read in Lord Oſmond's countenance 
a ſertled melancholy—yet let me not arrogate too 
much merit to myſelf from this penetration: perhaps 
I never ſhould have made the obfervation, if Sir 
Charles had not told me tliat hi tuation is not a 
happy ont. Good Heaven! what can vender it other- 
wile? His very looks muſt command his wiſhes;: 
1 dare anſwer his heart never formed orc, that was 
not dictated by virtue and reaſon. None but the: * 
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of a tyger or tygreſs could have inflited misfortunes 
on him. On my entering the room, Sir Charles 
preſented him to me as the dear Ofnond of whom 1 had 
fo ten heard him ſpeak. He then turned to him, 
and ſpoke in a complimentary manner of me. M 
Lord bowed to your Louiſa, and faid ſome very gal- 
lant things. I made the beſt return 1 could. 
aſtoniſhment at fecing fo fuperlatively handſome a 
creature almoſt deprived me of utterance. We talk- 
ed much of Paris and of Italy. His converſation 1s 
ſenſible, and naturally inclined to be very lively I am 
ſure, was not his vivacity damped by the diſtreſs 
6 his heart wrings at.” My harpſichord lay open. 
Sir Charles aſked, if I had been practiſing ? I ſaid 
no, Oſmond, cried he, is an admirer of, as 
well as a very great proficient in, muſic ; will your 
Ladyfhip oblige him with your favourite air out of 
Armida ?”? Lord ſeconded his requeſt ſtrenu- 
oufly; and I went to the harpfichord. He ſeemed 
to feel the tender ſentiments I ſung, for he ſighed 
once or twice. I fancy, Julia, Lady Henrietta 
Marchmont is not the principal object of his affections. 
I think it more probable, that he ſhould be attach- 
ed to ſome Italian Lady. He once touched - the 
keys after I had difcontinued from playing ;— juſt 
ſounded a dozen notes, and deſiſted. I begged him 
to go on. He entreated my excuſe, and I forbore 
to urge him, leſt it ſhould be diſagreeable. Had 1 
repeated the requeſt a ſecond time, his politeneſs 
would not have allowed him to refuſe me. - 

Very ſoon after, my Lord took his leave: he 
pleaded, as an apology to Sir George, for his not 
ſtaying to dinner, an engagetnent he was under to. 
be at Sir Harry Bellingley's this night; and added, 
' that he had been ſo happy, (looking at his watch, ) 
that he had flolen more time than he had allotted, in 
paying his: devoirs at Sommerville- Houſe. He goes 
up tu London the day after to-morrow. Sir Charles 


remains 
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remains with us a fortnight—every moment *ſhews 
bin to more advantage in the eyes of | 


Your 
Lovisa SyDNEY. 


To Sir CharLes MonTacue. 
St. Janes 1-Square. 


. can J compoſe my ſpirits enough to tell 
you that I again live! Oh, 2 ſym- 
athize in my joy. The laſt happy fix hours ſhall 
bo for ever held auſpicious. — Thou trembling 
pow! be leſs agitated, and inform my Charles---this 
ong loſt, heavenly fair one is---found. e tranſ- 
aden heart will N me ſay no more! 


# + . * * ht * 
Tueſday "TRY 10 o'clock. 
11 have been in bed two hours, but not a wink of 


ſleep approached my 2 exceſs of joy is 
dan, to be ſupported. 


1 Bliſs goes but to a certain Wadi” 
Beyond 'tis agony.” —— 


I will try to calm my Write by: a recital of what 
has happened ſince yeſterday morning. 

I delivered your meſſage to Frederick Montague, 
and we both went on your various commiſſions, 
which employed us till it was time to dreſs. At the 
half-hour after four we met at Bingley's; where we 
found * Seymour, and Meadows. Cham- 
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pagne and Burgundy fo freely circulated, that each 
man was inſpired with a gaiety of heart that made 
him ſpeak his ſentiments. When libations are offered 
to Bacchus, the Cyprian Queen is generally preſent 
at the ſacrifice. We made love our topick, and 
named many objects that might rival the daughter 
of Jove in beauty. Seymour ſpoke like an enthu- 
ſiaſt, and plainly demonſtrated, he beſt could paint 
the paſſion, who was under its immediate influence, 
No words cauld do juſtice to my feelings on ſuch a 
ſubject; therefore I ſaid but little. My ſilence was 
conſtrued into an indifference for the ſex- J vin- 
dicated myſelf, and aſſured them that I did not deſerve 
fo cruel an aſperſion. 

No, by Heaven!” cried Rainsford; but to 
you, all women have been ſuch eaſy conqueſts, that 
you foreſee no trouble in ſecuring the moſt charm- 
ing.” I anſwered, he was miſtaten.— With a fixed 
ſmile, which bordered on a ſneer, he continued his 
fatire: 

* Amorous and yielding as you found the girls 
on the continent, you may diſcover a little difficulty, 
Oſmond, in prevailing on thoſe that are here to 
liſten to 2 they are not of ſuch combuſtible tex- 
tures in England as in a warmer climate.“ 

“There, replied I, you certainly are in an er- 
ror, It is true I have not reſided in this country 
for ſome years, yet I well know the women of it. 
have given no ſtrong proofs in general of an impene- 
trable virtue, notwithſtanding your high . opinion of 
them,---which indeed may = founded on ill ſuc- 
ceſs.“ 

He grew warm, and I, perceiving him heated 
with wine, let drop the argument. Meadows aſked, 
if T had ſcen Pemberton's fiſffkers? and immediately 
launched into rapturous eulogiums on their beauty : 
nor was Lady Loniſa Sydney forgotten; each man 
envied you. —About ten o'clock we parted, and I 
came home to put on a dreſs that would make 
me fit to join the motley crew in Soho- Square. — 

| ore 
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fore I had completed my — 4"nty Montague enter- 


ed, equipped for the ſame place, and propoſed our 
calling in Groſvenor's-Square for a quarter of an 
hour. I agreed, and we went to Lady D——'s, 
where a crowd of maſks were aſſembled. About 
one we entered Carliſle- Houſe, and there by confent 
feparated, In little more than an hour I was pret- 
ty well tired of the nonſenſe I ſpoke, and that was 
addreſſed to me, to keep up the ſpirit of the thing ; 
and meditated making my retreat. I was deſcend- 
mg the ſtairs with that inteut, when Belfielde and 
Frederick Montague met me with their maſks off, — 
I informed them that I was going ; they wondered 
at it, ſaying they never faw more brilliant company 
than were then aſſorted.—I pleaded fatigue—Bel- 
fielde declared ſuch an excuſe inadmiffible, and 
deſired me to uſe my diligence in helping him to 
diſcover Lady Julia Herbert · 5 

«© You may imagine how clever a Mercury you 
employ,” replied 1: “I never ſaw her in my life!“ 
% Never ſaw her {”” repeated the Count, with a look 
of the utmoſt aſtoniſhment.—** In England fo long, 
and not to have beheld that wonder of the ereati- 
on!“ and he turned from me with a look of con- 
tempt. I joined Frederick in laughing at him, but 
he would take no further notice of me, and J pur- 
fued my way. Montague thoughtleſsly called after 
me, You had beſt return, Oſmond !”” It made me 
known to ſeveral, amongſt whom was Rainsford. 
-He came up to me, and laid hold of my arm. He 
could not diſguiſe his voice, though his face was 
hid. 

« Well, Oſmond,” cried he, “ Is there not an 
— here of as handſome women as any in 
Italy?“ . 

Faith, my Lord,” returned I, I have given 
myſelf no trouble to draw compariſons : I leave that 
for one of your nice judgment to do.” | | 

% What !—you are prejudiced againſt them, be- 
cauſe-they have yet paid no adulation to your fine « 

| n 
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ſon !—Fhey have not as much taſte here as at Milan. 
Let me tell you, my Lord, the Lady who figna- 
lized you with ſo great a eures kept you 
ſo long abroad your Violante — handſome as I once 
thought her —is but a foil to“ 

" Prom my lang ſtay abroad your Lordſhip may 
forget my character; elſe you would know, that 1 
never fail to reſent any language that borders upon 
impertinence. I am ignorant what right you have 
to mark me as an object that will put up with it 
I am equally ignorant of the right you have to pe- 
netrate into-my motives for ſtaying at any place.” 

©« You 1 in a very high manner, Oſmond!“ 

Vou deſerve that 7 ſhould de ſo, my Lord.” 

© No—by no means——T meant not to offend, 
and beg your pardon, if I have been ſo unfortu- 
nate,” | 
Dear Raineford, what a reproach to my warmthl[ 
El muſt entreat forgiveneſs ſo, ſuppoſing it your 

intention.“ 
He inſiſted on my ſtaying half an hour longer. 
After. this little fracas I would not refuſe him; ſo 


«® 


we went together into the cotillon - room wa good 
e leaſt 


friends, Rainsford is diſagreeable when 
inebriated, and, after his 3 at Bingley's, I 
could not ſo readily paſs by his aſſured manner of 


ſpeaking, as I perhaps ought to have done.—He 


owes me a ſpite for happening to be more in Vio- 
lante's good graces than he was, ſoon aſter we met 
at Milan, However, after a little exertion of ſpi- 
rit, + found him docile and pleaſant enough. 

On entering the. cotillon-room, I beheld an in- 
expreſſibly elegant form, drefſed as a pilgrim. 1 
was inſtantly Kruck with a notion that it was the 
very identical one ] had met at the Convent of 
in Paris. I went up and ſpoke to her. Her 
voice confirmed my ſuſpicions. I never quitted her, 
but could not make any diſcovery of ker face, or 
who ſhe was, tho” I invoked her in the words of 
Shakeſpeare's Ferdinand, 


«1 do 
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I do beſeech you, eve Sant ans?) 1 
(Chiefly that I might ſet it in my prayers,) 

What is your name ?” | 


I aſked her to dance. She conſented. Heavens! 
what grace did ſhe diſplay! I told her, I would give 
millions to ſee her face. | 
That I will endeavour to prevent,“ replied ſhe, 
* left it ſhould deprive me of the conqueſt you ſay 
my figure has made.” I aſſured her, /he was no 
- ſtranger to me. 1 3 nd 
Verx probably,” ſhe anſwered ; * but to ſay 
the truth, I never ſaw you before—at leaſt to my 
knowledge. Who are you, pray ?—My curioſity 
is excited.” And can you, Madam,” cried I, 
„have ſo little conſcience as to aſk my name, after 
this minute declaring you will endeavour to conceal 
yourſelf from me ?—You defire to know me that 
you may the more effectually do it.— Come, come, 
poſitively muſt be gratified in beholding the lovely 
features which that maſk hides !”” _ 
Indeed, Sir, you have a very falſe idea of my 
countenance, My portion of vanity is moderate; it 
bids me not deſtroy the favourable impreſſion I have , 
been lucky enough to make under this piece of ſilk. 
—But where did you ever ſee me before?“ „“In 
Paris.” © Aye! I thought you were miſtaken ;* 
and ſhe turned to leave me, „ 

% Indeed I am not; —my imagination has conti- 
nually dwelt on this celeſtial image ſince I gazed 
with rapture on it in the convent of ——— — at 
Paris. Do you forget your amiable friend the Prin- 
ceſſe de — : Good God! who are you?“ 
J withdrew my maſk, „Have you never ſeen any 
reſemblance to this face before? Never — but I 
am ſure you are my Lord Oſmond!“ 2 

« And who are you, you angelic creature ?— | 
Keep me no longer in ſuſpenſe I came over with an 
intention of finding you out. —Had not ſucceſs 
crowned my wiſhes, I muſt have died of ra, on VE 

ana is 
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This meeting is propitious !— By Heaven J will not 


loſe the advantage of it, nor quit you till“ 
« Lady Henrietta Marchmont comes to free me 
from the gallantry of her captive— Ha ha ha!“ 

«© What have I to do with Lady Henrietta ?— 
No, liſten to the vows I breath on this celeſtial 
hand, never to love another.“ «© My Lord, you 
forget you have not ſeen my face—and this hand I 

mul withdraw.” * Not till you tell me who you 
are.” I am of character and family, my Lord, 
and, as ſuch, I am ſure you will conſider the deli - 
cacy due to me-. 

“ When I forget it, Madam, to any of your 
adorable ſex, but more eſpecially to you, may I be 
abandoned by you !—the greateſt curſe that can fall 
on me.” —I reſigned her hand, as ſhe grew uneaſy ; 
but, whilſt I was in poſſeſſion of it, what tumultu- 
ous throbs of joy agitated my foul ! Montague, can 
the libertine's — ſenſual gratification yield the 
hundredth part of enjoyment that is afforded us by 
the ſightel favour from the virtuous object of our 
love? — Ah! that ſome of our friends, who are 
e in vice, could draw the compariſon! Li- 

ertiniſm in their breaſts wauld exiſt no longer. 

I again entreated my fair pilgrim to dance. She 
whiſpered a lady in a domino, on whoſe arm ſhe 
conſtantly leaned ; and, when ſhe had received her 
anſwer, a ſecond tim? bleſſed me with her hand. 
After we had finiſhed, a gentleman came to her, 
and engaged her for the next cotillon.— How I en- 
vied him, when I heard her conſent to his requeſt ! 
—As ſhe was preparing for the dance, a perſon 
(that I was not unacquainted with, tho? I could 
not recolle& his name, nor where I had ſeen him) 
in a lilac domino told. her, e muſt find it very in- 
convenient from the heat to dance with amaſk on. She 
replied, he did not mind it. He uttered ſome fur- 
ther objection, which the lady I mentioned joined 
in—and ſhe immediately dropped the envious cover- 
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ing which had hindered a multitude from feaſting 
their ſight on the | 


© moſt repleniſhed ſweet 
Work of Nature which from the 
Prime Creation e' er ſhe framed.” 


- — CC 


Ah, Montagne ! what were my emotions at viewing 

the very face I ſaw at Paris! I gazed with rapture 

on her, and for ſome minutes could not ſpeak. She 
" looked at me with a bluſh, and exclaimed, 

* Henceforward, my Lord, be more cautious 
how you raiſe your expectations.“ 

She flew with Colonel Cecil (for he was the hap- 
py man), and I ſtood as near as poflible, adoring 
even the ground ſhe beat with her pretty, well-ma- 
naged feet. The dance being done, I attended 
her back to her party, I found them all unmaſked, 
amd that the lady in the domino was Lady Pember- 
ton, who directiy introduced me to Lord Pember- 
ton, and afterwards preſented this lovely girl, who 
has been fo long a foe to my reſt—whole name I 
have hitherto thought of with a prejudice bordering 
ondiſguſt—whom I have vowed to ſearch every corner 
of the globe for—— this admirable Lady did ſhe 
prefent to me under the title of Lady Fulia Herbert. 

. And now, Montague, I cannot in reaſon 
but allow you to laugh at my abſurdities 8 
this firſt of women. My heart is ſo dilated wi 
extacy, that I could follow your example. 
- Under maſks there was nothing extraordinary in 
the declaration I had made Lady Julia. It might 
pats as a maſquerade converſation ;— but the diſguiſe 
once removed, I dared not continue to addreſs her 
in the ſame ſtyle, though ſhe muſt have plainly ſeen 
my heart wiſhed to be allowed ſuch happineſs. 
Our acquaintance was too ſhort certainly for it to 
be proper. I aſked Lady Almeria to dance. She 
is too much like her fiſter not to be # lovely object. 
Theywere both habited exactly the ſame, and appear- 
ed divinities, though in terreſtial characters. 
\ 13 Bel fielde 
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£ Belfielde joined us, and ſeemed conſumedly in 
ve! 8 
Lady Henrietta Marchmont and her aunt came up 
to Lady Pemberton and her charming daughter as 1 
Was ſtanding by the latter. Lady Julia looked at 
me and ſniled—TI took no further notice of the 
ladies than to bow to them. Rainsford and Frede- 
rck rallied me on changing my mind, and congratulated 
ane on finding my reliſh for the maſquerade return ſo 
ſurpriſingly. Belfielde aſked me how 7 approved of 
his choice? and whether I did not think ſhe would 
eclipſe all the beauties of the French court when he car- 
ried her over ?— What an opiniated puppy! I hate 
the blockhead for his preſumption. 

When Lady Pemberton gave the word to depart, 
and was informed her cairiage waited, as I was 
next to Lady Julia I offered her my hand. Sey- 
mour endeavoured to anticipate me: I ſhewed him 
the prize I had obtained, and bowed. He drew 
a ſigh and retreated. I was not ſo loſt in my own 

happineſs as not to feel his diſappointment. —I was 
vain enough to hope that 1 might diſcover ſome ap- 
probation in Lady Julia's countenance. My aſ- 
piring impertinence was puniſhed ;—ſhe behaved 
with an equal affability to all, that mortified me, 
tho* I admired her prudence the more for it. She 
muſt have perceived the conqueſt ſhe had made, and 
moſt girls would have ſhewn a ſort of joyful levity, 
very flattering to a man's expectation. Here it was 
different. — But Lady Julia Herbert is too well ac- 
euſtomed to captivate, to view it in any other light 
than a thing of courſe, which muſt happen when 
ſuch tranſcendent beauty appears. | 

Lord Pemberton hoped I was informed that he had 
left his name at my door. will imniediately dreſs, 
wait upon the Duke of Weſtmoreland, whom I have 
not ſeen theſe five days; and if I can get away 

from him in any tolerable time, will pay my reſpects 
in Portman- Square — If not this morning, the even- 
ing muſt be allotted to that purpoſe; for my heart 
pants 


May ſhe be mine !— Unite with me in praying for 


men. 5 g 
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pants with impatience once more to behold my 
Julia. — Ah, Montague! what an extatic thought ! 


the realization of it, and I ſhall be the happieſt of 


* 


Kiſs Lady Louiſa's hand for 
f Vour faithful 
| | OsMonD. 
——— —— — 
To Lady Lovis a SY DEV. 


Portman-Square. 


1 N ſpite of your aſſertions to the contrary, I can- 
not help thinking your deſcription of Henry, Mar- 
quis of Oſmond,” has in it an air of rapture very 
dangerous to the peace of Sir Charles Montague.— 


Lou may be angry, Louiſa, but I declare it as my 


opinion, that, if you mean to a& honourably, you 
ought to keep up no further acquaintance with this 
blazing comet, who came over with no other intention, 


I actually believe, than to deſtroy the hearts of all 


the Engliſh women. | 


I have ſeen my Lord—Yes, he is certainly hand- 


ſome— I allow it—but he is yet more agreeable— 
Such vivacity,—ſuch brilliancy of wit,—ſuth delica- 


in his converſation to our ſex,—ſuch an addreſs, 
—ſuch !—in ſhort, Louiſa, I am determined to fol- 


low the advice I give you, and ſee him no more. 


Prepared as I was by your prognoſtications, 
how could I do otherwiſe than be charmed ! You 
half perſuaded me into a paſſion for Lord Oſmond 
before I beheld him—cruel girl !—yet you knew 
him to be engaged. ET De | | 
Well, my Louiſa, to leave this nonſenſical ſtile, I 


do think Sir Charles's friend, /ans badine, comes up 


to your deſcription : he is a moſt delightful object, 


- ——but ſurely not fo infallible a one at captivating as 


you 
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you imagine. My curioſity has been fully gratified 
ſince I received your letter. Laſt Monday I was 
introduced to Lord Oſmond at the maſquerade. I 
danced with him once or twice in the courſe of the 
night. Before we unmaſked, I happened to fall in 
his way, and he accoſted me with the gallantry 
(adapted to the place) of a French-man. He was 
habited as a 1 : I never ſaw ſo becoming a 
dreſs, or one ſo well calculated to ſhew to perfecti- 
on his elegant form but indced ſuch a perſon muſt 
adorn any garb; and the tinſel and feathers he ap- 
peared in on Monday borrowed the greateſt part of 
their luſtre from the beauty of the wearer. In do- 
ng juſtice to the handſome Henry, you are not to 
calt a ſarcaſtic ſmile on this paragraph, Louiſa. 
.. + « I can admire charms, as well in man as wo 
man, without being in love, I think I ſhall never 
fall a victim to that paſſion. * 

Veſterday evening Lord Oſmond came to Port- 
man- Square. We had company; a good part of 
which ſurrounded the card-tables, whilſt others 
were engaged in little parties. Lady Mortimer, 
Miſs Edgcumb, Sir James Weſtbrook, and myſelf, 
had formed one at the lower end of the room. We 
were repeating over the occurrences of the maſque- 
rade. Lord Oſmond firdlled towards us, and took 
a ſeat next to me: he was in admirable ſpirits, and 
gave life to the converſation. An hour and a half 

fle w away before we imagined the third part of the 
time was elapſed ; and it was with infinite reluctance 
we ſaw him ſteal out of the room. | : 

But, dear Louiſa, where is the melancholy you (14 
ſee depicted in his countenance? I fee none of it. 
But I am not the phyſiognomiſt you are: and I am 
yu of it in this caſe; for, though a ſtranger to me, {v2 
P 
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ſhould be grieved to behold io amiable a man a 
rey to wretchedneſs. I jefted with him (under a 
maſk, obſerve) about Lady Henrietta: he denied 
his being a lover of hers. So honeſt a countenance "1 
to conceal ſo much artifice! Fie, my Lord.! 
Sophia 


R Fa : 
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Sophia Neville arrived in town this evening : ſhe 
ſpends the next fortnight with us, during my uncle's 
tour into Devonſhire. Judge how happy my Lord 
Pemberton is! - 5 | ve 

The day after to-morrow we are all to go .down 


to Lord Mortimer's ſeat at Windſor, where we ſhall 


ſtay four days. A hundred beaux are to 'be of the 
party; Lord Oſmond will be one of them. Every 
day is to be ſpent in a diverſity of amuſements. 
——Oh that you were Lady Louiſa Montague! 
Until you are, we ſhall never have you amongit us. 
For my fake, be expeditious in changing your 
name :—you know not with what impatience I wait 
- for the moment that will give you once more to 


Juri HERBERT. 


1 heard a week ago that Colonel Elliot had em- 
barked: may Heaven protect him! Commend. me 
properly to Sir Charles. 


CO > —o————— ETC — ' [ < | 


To Sir CaarLEs MonTacue. 
Winder. 


| 1 AM, by an invitation from Mortimer, at this 

place, with bis family and Lady Pemberton's, in 
which I include Lady Sophia Neville: the reſt of 
the lovely ſex are too numerous to particularize. 
The men conſiſt of nine or ten of your moſt intimate 
friends, that belong to our club. 

You can form no idea of the happineſs I enjoy in 
the ſweet Julia's company. How complete would 
it be rendered could I but hope for the ſlighteſt 
partiality from her in my favour ! But, alas! Mon- 
tague, I fee not the remoteſt appearance of it; 
nor is there the leaſt difference in her behaviour to 
me and to Budenall, Frederick Montague, and-Sey- 
mour, who live each of them on her ſmiles. | I might 
have added Weſtbrook to the liſt, who adores __ 

| | n 
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and ſhews it moſt by the pains he is at to conceal it. 
Yet ſurely their paſſions for her are not to be com- 
pared to mine! . . . . . But how unreaſonable an 
animal I am! Is it not a greater felicity than I 
once hoped for, to gaze on/ 3 converſe, to 
ride, and dance with her? Aſſuredly it is; and 
the ſame benevolent genius that led me to a diſcove- 
ry of the object of my wiſhes, may yet guide me to 
the poſſeſſion of her. In that dear hope I will give 
| myſelf up to my preſent bliſs, nor ſuffer another 
fear to taint the joys which gild the few days that 
are ſpent at Windſor. 1325 
Can you, my Charles, account for the ineonſiſt- 
eney of my heart, which, though it loves to diſ- 
traction, will not permit my tongue, in any of the 
favourable opportunities that offer, to tell its feel- 
ings to Lady Julia? . . . Vet, on reflection, I 
find the cauſe: there is a divinity about her, which 
inſpires a reverential awe, and brings conſtantly to 
my ſenſe the idea that no man is worthy of her. 
And again —ſhould I be rejected Oh horrible! 


horrible To be diveſted of hope diſtraction muſt 


follow. Farewel ! 
Yours ever, 
, Osmonas. 
To Lady Lovisa Syrer. 


 Portman-Square. 


VW E returned this morning from Lord Morti- 
mer's, delighted with our excurſion. Where a vaſt 
deal of pleaſure is looked for before-hand, in parties 
of this ſort, = you obſerved in a former letter, 
people generally come back diſappointed. Our ex- 
peQations on this occaſion were greatly raiſed, and 
fully anſwered. Every perſon's endeavour was ex- 
erted to render the time agreeable. The ladies 

Vor. I. H were 


— 


my 
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were conſtantly dreſſed in ſmiles the gentlemen 
were gallant and aſſiduous, and ſtrove to deſerve 
them. We danced, rode, viewed the caſtle and 
adjacent ſeats; — in ſhort, not a fingle minute hung 
heavy on any of us. 

Lady Mortimer ſeems determined to inſpire us 
all with her gaiety. She has formed parties for 
every day and evening during a fortnight, and 
means to conclude the round of diſſipation by giv- 
ing a grand ball. Almeria (who is exactly on her 
model) is in raptures. Thank Heaven, as yet this 
racketting life ſeems to agree with Lady Pember- 
ton I I never ſaw her look better. But my ſtupid 
diſpoſition hinders me from enjoying it to ſo high a 
degree as others do. I already feel tired to death, 
and know not how I am to manage to keep pace 
with them in the wir I am drawn into: and yet 
the four laſt days will appear days of ret to thoſe I 
am to encounter. > | 
I am now dreſſed for the opera, and hear a ſum- 
mons to quit my pen. - Do not, dear Louiſa, ex- 
pet me to write again till my ſenſes are a little 
compoſed.——I muſt inform you that Lord Bude- 
nall has done me the honour of offering me his hand, 
which, you may ſuppoſe, I rejected, but with all 


the delieacy I could aſſume proper for the occaſion. 


I come, dear Caroline ; and am, my Louiſa, 
your MN ITY rm | 


Jor1a HERBERT. 


f 
To Sir ChHartes MonTAGUE. 
| Windſor. 


V } AS Lady Louiſa out of the queſtion, dear 
Montague, I ſhould murmur moſt vehemently at 
your 1 your plan of coming up to town 
about this time; but, as he is the object who de- 


tains you, I cannot find in my ſoul to complain, 


though 
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though I never wiſhed more for your preſence than 
I do now. However, I muſt (as you tell me) be 


contented to let another three weeks paſs over ere I - 


can ſee you; but I cannot avoid hoping that you 
may not lengthen your ſtay in the country beyond 
that period. 

Pemberton and I are become very intimate. I 
find him what report ſpeaks him, amiable, ſenſible, 
and elegant ;—but there is a trait in his character 
that particularly attracts my admiration and eſteem : 
it is, an exquiſite delicacy of feeling and ſentiment, 
which on every occaſion ſhines forth in the moſt ex- 
alted light. - In a few weeks hence he preſents his 
couſin to the world as Lady Pemberton. I cannot. 


tell how I ſigh when I behold the happineſs he en- 
joys with his Sophia !—You muſt judge what my 


reflections are at ſuch times Were you not, 
dear Charles, an amator, I ſhould fear that my pen 
perſecutes you with dwelling for ever on my Julia; 
but you are under the dominion of the ſame paſ- 
fon that agitates my ſoul, though the objects are 
different; and ſympathy will teach you td feel my 
ſituation, and be rather pleaſed than otherwiſe with 
the inexhauſtible theme. 


Yeſterday Lady Mortimer and the two Lady 


Herbert's were riding in the Park, which was very 
full, when Frederick Montague and I met and 
joined them. We had not proceeded a hundred 
yards before an impertinent ſcoundrel, on a ſudden, 
ruſhed with amazing rapidity by Lady Julia's 
horſe, with a'view of alarming her. His vile in- 
tention ſucceeded. She was on a beautiful creature 
of her brother's that ſhe alway chuſes to ride, 
which having a good deal of ſpirit, and finding 
himſelf curbed from getting into a race, pranced 
and reared ſo violently, that, with all her ſkill, ſhe 
could not keep her ſeat, and I diſmounted but juſt 
time enough to catch her in my arms from being 
thrown to the und : ſhe was near fainting: a 
crowd aſſembled, which * to her diſtreſs; and 
| | H 2 a it 
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it was with difficulty I could ſupport her, trem- 
bling, to. Lady Mortimer's coach, that waited at 
the bar. After putting the ladies in, Frederick 
and I went in purſuit of the raſcal, who was mak- 
ing off at ſeeing us return; but I overtook him, 
and gave him the chaſtiſement he ſo richly deſerved. 
He called himſelf a gentleman, and ſwore he would 
have ſatisfaction. I believed not a ſyllable of the 
former aſſertion, from his behaviour to a woman; 
and, as to the latter, was in ſome perplexity to know 
how that could be brought about, as, in my opinion, 
nothing could fatisfy a man who had ſubmitted to 
the contamination of the cane or whip : however, I 
ordered my groom to tell him who I was, and 
where to be found, which he did in my hearing. 
After this I wentto Portman-Square, and there was 
informed that Lady Julia was greatly indiſpoſed from 
the terror ſhe had endured. F was quite confuſed at 
the profuſion of aeknowledgements Lord and Lady 
Pemberton poured upon me, and was about to fly 
from them, when the heavenly girl came down to add 
her thanks to theirs. She hoped I received no hurt in 
extricating her from fo dangerous a fall as hers muſt have 
proved, but for my humane aſſiſtance. The beautiful lan- 
or which overſpread herface,--the melting accents of 
2a voice, —tranſported my foul to extacy !—I could 
5 not forbear to ſnatch her hand to my lips; — nor was 
1 me diſpleaſed at my temerity: — the roſes, indeed, 
B flew back for a minute to her cheeks, and then quit- 
1 ted again their uſual habitation. She appeared a real 
3 invalid; and I, fearful of intruding, took my leave: 
Il however, ſhe is now ſo much better, that I am in 
| _ hopes of finding her preſently, with her mother, &c, 
wt Drury-lane Play-houſe. Adieu! and know 
ways 5 . 


| 1 Pour faithful 
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To Lady Lovisa SYDNEY. 


Por tman- Square. 


Ax unlucky accident which happened yeſterday 


morning gives me the leiſure of an hour to write to 
my dear Louiſa. As I am able to uſe my pen, you 
will not be much alarmed when I tell you that accident 
was a fall from my horſe. It would inevitably have 
been fatal, from the manner in which I was thrown, 
if my Lord Oſmond had not, with a miraculous agi- 
lity, (as they tell me, for, you may believe, I had 
no ſenſes at the time to obſerve any thing,) ſprung 
from his horſe, and come in time to ſave me from. 
the fate which awaited me. The fright I was in was 
the chief inconvenience I felt: indeed, my _ ſpirits 


have been ſadly deranged ever ſince. Mr. A* * r 


bled me laſt night, which has been of fervice. 

I know not, dear Louiſa, how to expreſs to you 
the gratitude my heart is filled with towards Lord 
Oſmond for his kind ſollicirude at the moment of 
my diſtreſs, excluſive of what I owe him for my 
preſervation. —Such humanity and tenderneſs as ap- 

ared in his countenance !—So eager to ſave me 
rom the curiolity ot the gathering crowd !—-So de- 
licate and reſpect ful in his manner !—I do ſay with 
you, indeed, How happy will that woman be who 
poſſeſſes his affeftions !' I think I am from hence 
bound to eſteem him with the utmoſt friendſhip. 

My mother, Lady Mortimer, and Almeria, are 
gone to the play: I begged to be left at home, 
pleading that I was not ſufficiently recovered to go 
into public. Lady Pemberton was ſo good as to 
hold my excuſe admiffible, and grant my requeſt. 

When do you intend to give your hand to Sir 
Charles? That event once over, if I do not fee 
you, I ſhall at leaſt have the pleaſure of hearing from 
you again, I truſt :—at preſent it appears to me as 
if you were entirely loſt to every object but the one 
you are ſo ſoon to call yours. Conſider the length 
Ee H 3 of 
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of time which has elapſed ſince the date of your laft 
letter, and then, blame me, if you can, for this ob- 
ſervation, And yet, how unreaſonable J am; not 
to make allowances for your ſituation Pardon me, 
my Louiſa; I ſee—and hate myſelf for my-petulancy. 
I ſuppoſe, after Sir Charles enters the matrimo- 
ial liſt, his friend will very ſoon follow his example. 
Bleſſings attend him !—But indeed, my Louiſa, I 
cannot think Lady Henrietta ſo adequate a match as 
he deſerves in any reſpe& but fortune; and, ſurely, 
that is the meaneſt of all conſiderations! Lord Oſ- 
mond ſeems not to like her ;—but are we not taught 
to believe that men are compoſitions of artifice ? and 
is it not natural to conclude that they always dreſs 
their thoughts in maſquerade? How ftrange ! 

I ſhall be accuſed of vanity, if two letters running 
tell you in each of a new lover—I muſt run the riſk : 
— but ah, Louiſa! you know but little of the diſpo- 
ſition of my heart, if you ſuſpeQ ſuch lovers can give 
me an idea of triumph. _ 

The Count de Belfielde has made his addreſſes to 
me in form : I need not add that I anſwered him as 
I did Lord Budenall—but there is no getting rid of 
him; he ſtill perſeveres to torment me. What abſur-. 
dity !—as if that would induce me to change my re- 
folution ! I cannot paint to you my chagrin the 


ether night, at the opera, when he anticipated Lord 


Oſmond in leading me to the carriage. 
To-morrow my filter gives her ball: I believe it 
vill be very ſuperb. After that, Lady Percival's is 
to be given ; and then my mother follows their lead. 
Il never was more tired of diſſipation than at pre- 
ſent. I figh for a few tranquil hours to recover the 
ſerenity-of mind which this buſtling life has depri- 


ved me of.— Good Heaven !]! what an idle purſuit is 


that of pleaſure! I can ſafely avow it is not to be 
found in a crowd of ſplendid people, nor m the pa- 
geantry and mummery of ſpectacles, I am happy 
to think that a couple of months will ſee us in the 
country; —a change I wiſh for with impatience, 


Would 
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Would the time were now come !—Ah, my Louita ! 
how this abominable fall has depreſſed my ſpirits !— 
I will write no more, leſt my letter ſhould have the 
ſame effect on yours. —I mult juſt add, that my un- 
cle is returned to London, and has taken Sophia 
home; but ſhe is ſtill in all our parties. | 


Ever your affe&ionate 


Juri HerBERT. 


— ——— 
To Lady Julia HenmERT. : 
5 Semmerville- Hoe. 


An, my Julia my friend !—what a letter have 
I from you! Firſt let me repeat my thanks to 
Heaven for your eſcape, and again beg eternal re- 
wards on Oſmond for his timely protection But 
for him, what a wretch might I be at this moment! 
My blood ſtagnates at the idea. And next ſuffer me 
to clear myſelf from the injuſtice of your unkind ſuſ- 
proces by informing you that my filence proceeded 

om a total inability to uſe a pen. In attemptin 
to open one of the ſwivels of my ru ag 
was obliged to uſe a knife, which ſlipped and cut 
my right hand ſo terribly, that I could neither write 
nor work till this morning that the ſurgeon allowed 
me to do both. Do not be uneaſy ; for it is no lon- 
ger of any conſequence. I was fearful of alarming 
you, or you ſhould have been acquainted with the 
accident ſoon after it happened. 

But what, my Julia, is the matter ?—Never did 
I know in my life more even ſpirits than yours. 
% Diſſipation diſturb+the ſerenity of your mind!” Oh! 
no, no, no! me other cauſe has done that 
miſchief.— Tur fall ?—Why it might at the time, 
and for a few hours after ; but it goes agaialt my 
creed to aſcribe ſo great a change to a temporary 
ſhock, attended (Heaven be rnd !) by no injury, 
Can a little terror make you quarrel with amuſe- 
4 ments 
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ments you took delight in a few weeks ago ?-Cay 
that account for your being ſo ſuddenly ſatiated with 
them as to defire to leave , 7-4" wa and g for the 
moment that will carry you from it? F will not, 
dear Julia, intrude upon you my conjectures Let 
me only beg you will ſearch in your own boſom for 
the ſource of this alarming perplexity ;—and then 
be as candid as you have ever been in acquainting me 
with it. I am interrupted 


* »K„ „ * © *» SS * 
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— Sir Charles — my dear Sir Charles! could not leave 
me at the expiration of the fortnight: he agreed to 
bleſs us three weeks longer with his company. Ten 
days of the time have already flipped away : at the 
end of it he will go up to London for a week, to 
ſee that every thing is in readineſs againſt he carries 
to your gay metropolis the happy woman who will 
call him hers— J have promiſed to give him my hand 
at the altar very ſoon after his return. — Julia, how 
near the awful moment approaches, in which the 
name of Sydney will be ſunk into that of Montague? 
— Shall I, think you, always find him the ſame ami- 
able object that he now appears ?—Will not the lord- 
ly huſband, the deſpotic ruler, ſucceed the tender, 


gentle, infinuating lover ?-- Unjuſt ſurmiſe !—Tis 


profanation to entertain a doubt of my Montague! 
As much ſo as to ſuſpect him of infincerity, or throw 
a reflection on his fidelity. The happy ſunſhine that 
breaks upon my fate has renovated Sir George's 
health and ſpirits : he ſees company ; nay,. ventures 
to go out to air in his chaiſe !—The reſt of us (you 
know we have an excellent neighbourhood) make 
parties, viſit, dance, have concerts, and are antidotes 
to dulneſs and chagrin, —But there my pen ran into 
an egregious miſtake. Immerſed as I am in ſo much 

aiety, a few pangs have found their way to my heart 
— I received your laſt letter. Should my Julia 
be a prey to melancholy, how will my felicity be 
| . embittered! 
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embittered Felicity I cannot know an idea that 
comes near the word, whilſt you are unhappy.—No 
more on this ſubject for your ſake and my own till I 
receive your next, which will either* diffipate my 
doubts, or confirm my fears. | 

Sir Charles — 2 Lord Oſmond when he 
went up to take him a houſe (which we both like) 
in Cumberland-Street. The inftaut he propoſed it 
tome, I approved of it, for its near ſituation to 
Portman-Square ; and I was not diſpleaſed at being 
informed that it was the houſe which Lady Caroline 
Denley and her niece reſided in when I was with you 
in town. The elegancy of it, you may remember, 
we both extolled. | 

Was Miſs Edgcumb with you at Windſor ? Poor 
girl !—This queſtion leads to a topic I am much in- 
tereſted in, Lord Pemberton's marriage. May be 
and his Sophia experience every bliſs that attends the 
{tate they are ſo ſoon to enter! If my prophetic 
ſoul does not err, they will be a very happy couple. 
I hope we ſhall meet, dear Julia, before you go in- 
to the country---It certainly n happen; for 1 
have already been debarred too long of the pleaſure 
I hold moſt dear upon earth. 

Lord Oſmond is a conſtant correſpandent of Sir 
Charles's. I ſhould like to know the fubje& of his. 
letters—TI am ſure Lady Henrietta is not But his 
friend is very ſecret, and, you may ſuppoſe, I do not 
even caſt a curious look at him, when he ſpeaks of 
hearing from his Henry. 

Laſt night Sir Charles again expreſſed to me his 
regret that you are fo. difficult to pleaſe in your 


choice, and ſaid, he would give a great deal to know, 


if there wwas a man in the world for whom you had a 
predilection. His eyes were ſtedfaſtly fixed in my 
face while he ſpoke. I enquired his motive—He 
made no other anſwer, but Ah, Louifa, I wiſh“ 
—“ What ?” 
be as reſerved, Sir Charles.” He was going to re- 
ply, when I was called to the quadrille- table. What 

75 9 N | can 
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can he mean? Surely, Julia, his inquiſitiveneſs 
muſt in ſome meaſure be on Oſmond's account ! 
If fo, I join him in his“ I avi/h?? 
The conyerſation after ſupper turned on the beau- 
ties who adorn our Court. I enquired if Lady 
Henrietta might be claſſed amongſt them? ©. No 
indeed !*? anſwered Col. Bingley. „Is ſhe ſenſible, 
Sir Charles?“ “ Faith I am ignorant of it if ſhe 
is; but I have a very flight acquaintance with her.“ 
% That is aſtoniſhing, as ſhe is ſo ſoon to be your 
friend's wife!“ My friend's wife ! Lady Louiſa.” 
He pauſed— When ſhe is introduced to me by 
that title, I ſhall then be privileged to a nearer inti- 
-macy, and will inform you.“ | 
Sly creature !-What am I to think? Adieu, 
deareſt Julia! Never doubt that you poſſeſs half the 
heart (the other half is Montague's) of your 


Lovisa SYDNEY. 


© > =———— . | . 
To Sir CnARLEBS MonTaAGUE, : 


St. Fames's-Square. 


You umn be ſorry to hear of the embarraſſed 
and diſtreſſed ſituation I have been in for many days 
paſt, The morning after Lady Pemberton's ball, I 
drove to my father's, meaning to attend him to Caurt. 
At ſaluting him, I obſerved a ſternneſs in his aſpect 

that boded me no good. He was very filent ; and, 
when he had finiſhed his toilet; we ſtepped, into his 
chariot ; but, before we left the door, he deſired, 
if I was not very particularly engaged, I would di/- 
miſs my vis-a-vis, and return in his carriage with him 
to dinner, and conſent to ſpend the evening in the man- 
ner he ſhould appoint... I aſſented to his rn propoſal 

but declared myſelf” engaged at eight o'clock. I 2 
my ſervants to go home, 2 return at that hour. 
We drove off, and, after a ſhort pauſe, his Grace be- 
gan with the following enquiry: „Pray, my Lord, 

| | may 
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may I be permitted to aſk what is to be done at eight 


to leave me?” «© I am engaged, my Lord, to be of 
Lady Pemberton's party to a private concert, and 


ways in Lady Pemberton's ſuite !*? © Certainly 
your Grace can find no objection to that ;—a woman 


her acquaintance.” —** J admire your enthuſiaſin on 
the ſubject; but perhaps your ſentiments and mine 
differ on this head. However, you can write an ex- 
cuſe from Graſvenor- Square. You muſt be of 
my party this evening.” I beg your Grace 
to conſider”? — „Well, I will Since 
the order of nature is to be reverſed, —the ſon to 
command, and the parent obey,—/ have nothing to 
do but to ſubmit—Purſue your engagement ; but 
remember, Harry, that you dine with me again to- 
morrow, and I expect to have the evening from you.“ 
I bowed obedience, happy to have been ſo well ex- 
| caſed; and flattered myſelf the gathering ſtorm 
which appeared upon his brow would be diſſipated 
ere freſh matter could ariſe for further altercation. 
He did not condeſcend to ſpeak another ſyllable to 
me during the time we were confined tegether in the 
chariot. What were my reflections, are beſt kept to 
my own boſom : they were not to my father's honour, 
nor perhaps to my own credit. | 
Lord and Lady Pemberton, the two Lady Her- 
bert's, Lord and Lady Mortimer, were at the draw- 
ing- room, which was a very full one. I directly 
joined the Herbert's; and, caſting m̃y eyes ſome 
minutes after on the Duke, perceived him lookin 


at me with the utmoſt indignation and paſſion blend- 


edin his countenance, Soon after came in Mrs. Au- 
brey, and her niece Lady Henrietta Marchmont ; 
the latter ſo loaded with jewels, that ſhe ſeemed to 
totter under their weight, and was a thouſand times 
more conſpicuouſly ny from their glare. I turned 
my eyes with horror from this hideous object, and 

| | rewarded 


o' clock, that you are then ſo indiſpenſably obliged 
from thence to attend her to the Feſtino.“ „ Al- 


ſo univerſally admired, that it is the greateſt advan- 
tage a young man can wiſh for to be admitted to- 
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rewarded them for the penance they had undergone, - 
by feaſting them on my angel Julia, who appeared 
infinitely Hater from ſuch a contraſt. She was 
elegantly dreſſed, without extravagancy either of 

faſhion or expenſe; her beauty added charms to, in- 
ſtead of borrowing them from, her attire 1 every one 
was fixed in contemplation of her; even my Acker 
looked at her with Hpiteſul admiration, and, I be- 
lieve, could with truth have repeated, 


“ Even 7, who hate her, . 
With-a malignant joy behold ſuch beauty, 
And, while I curſe, defire it.“ 


However, he with difficulty left gazing on her, and 
turned his attention to Lady Henrietta, to whom he 
paid fo much reſpeR, that one leſs in the ſecret than 
FE would be convinced he intended her to be my 
mother, inſtead of his daughter. 5 
When the drawing- room broke up, and we were 
ſeated once more in * chariot, I aſked his opinion 
of Lady Julia and Lady Almeria Herbert. | 
They are very handſome certainly,” he replied. 
It is a pity they have not better fortunes ; but 
they can ſcarcely hope to marry men on a foot with 
themſelves in point of family.“ „Good Heaven! 
why not? Is your Grace 6:2 in'earneſt ?? Aſſur · 
edly I am! Ten thouſand pounds, which is the ut- 
moſt they are each entitled to by their father's will, 
is no object in this age; and our nobility have more 
prudence than to marry women merely becauſe they 
have pretty faces. — If I may judge from my own 
ſentiments, my Lord, their notions are not ſo illibe- 
ral,— they would” I have no doubt but your 
notions are thoroughly romantic, —and beg you will 
fpare me from hearing the abſurdity of them,” 4 I 
beg your Grace's pardon ; I meant not to trouble 
you with my converſation.” I was filent ; ſo was 
be. When we got to his bouſe, by his deſire, I fol- 
lowed him to his library. After we were ſeated, 
without much preamble, he informed me that it ” 
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his intention to bring about a match between Lady 
Henrietta and me. Fle recapitulated the many obli- 
tions I owe him: — i not marrying a ſecond time, 
77 it might burt my fortune ;—bis trying to gratify 
every requeſt I made him the expenjivs manner in 
aubich he allowed me to live : and, to complete all, the 
regard he teſtified for my happineſs, in providing ſe eli- 
gible a connection for me, againſt my return from 
abroad: -I could have no objedtiom to it t--— 
every advantage conſpired to make it a delight» 
ſul one: title, fortune, and merit, centered in 
Lady Henrietta. After a full half-hour's panegy- 
ric on ſo deſirable an acquiſition, he concluded with 
telling me, that, unleſs I conſented to obey his com- 
mands, I never ſhould poſſeſs a ſhilling of his. I did 
not once interrupt him whilſt ke ſpoke, but when 
want of breath obliged him to ftop, I ſeized the 
opportunity, and replied—* As to your threat, my 
Lord, it has no ſort of effe& on my diſpoſition ; for 
I regard money ſo little, that your Grace is welcome 
to diſpoſe of your fortune to any object you think 
more deſerving of it: I ſhall never murmur, But 
the reflection that your diſpleaſure will follow my 
refuſing to marry Lady Henrietta, indeed afflicts 
me,—penetrates me to the heart: —yet I muit en- 
counter ſuch a misfortune, ſince honour to the per- 
ſon you approve of, as well as regard to myſelf, di- 
rect me to ſhun ſo horrible an union. Some other 
man, my Lord, may do juſtice to the lady's worth 
I am inſenſible to it; and, ſo far from viewing 
her in the favourable light you do, confeſs ſhe is the 
moſt diſguſting female I ever beheld.” — He was out- 
rageous Having par malbeur cauſed it, I was bound 
to bear it. He ſwore by Heaven, he would abandon 
me; and added, In fpite of your contempt for 
money, thou ridiculous blockhead ! you will in a 
ſhort time know its value, when you are deſtitute 
of the means to ſupply yourſelf with the common 
ſuſtenance of nature—then you may too late curſe 
your raſhneſs, and, regret the forfeiture you now- 
make of my benevolence and — - -/ 
| | harre 
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have been educated to fill the department of a very 
Ine gentleman, I know of no other way you have 
to avoid for a while the gripes of penury, but by 
taking a purſe, or loading the dice.“ —Oh, Mon- 
tague7— What language! I would with pleaſure 
have ſacrificed a limb at the moment, to have had 
the conſanguinity diſſolved, that I might convince 
him, that | 


« 'Tho? I am not ſplenetive and rafh, 


Yet have I in me ſomething dangerous, 
Which ſhould his wiſdom fear.“ 


But nothing could break the tie——he was i my 
father With difficulty I confined my impetuous 
ſpirit, and remained filent. He pauſed, becauſe 
articulation was denied him—when it returned, he 
went on thus : Me 
„The expenſe, the enormous expenſe I was at 
during your ftay abroad, is well rewarded, my good 
Marquis, is it not ?—Thus it is to paſs whole years 
in planning future felicity for a fon, who proves a 
diſgrace to me Oh good God! why were you 
not ſo kind as to 1 oa that the fame moment 
which ſaw his mother expire, ſhould alſo witneſs his 
death ?*—T could bear no more; the recollection of 
his behaviour to that dear departed excellence, fired 
my ſoul - ICY oh 

4 fincerely wiſh it had, my Lord,” exclaimed 
I, © I muſt be allowed to ſay, I have had cauſe to 
blame Providence for not taking me with that amia- 
ble, but moſt ill-fated womart}; ever fince I loſt her. 
That event was the unhappieſt of my life—it was, 
my Lord, the moſt joyful of yours. have al- 
ways known that you would not have another wiſh 
ungratified, had the ſame burial ſerved us both. It 
was the will of Heaven that it ſhould not; and my 
mother's ſufferings have been avenged by my living. 
However, 'my Lord, in my own vindication, 1 mull 
reve peep to contradict your aſſertion. As yet I have 
deen no diſgrace to you; aud never, I beg you, 
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Hay ſo again, till I am actually detected Healing a 
purſe, or loading the dice. The obligation between 
arent and child is mutual After the words you 
— ſpoken, I look upon mine as greatly cancelled. 
—I will take this unworthy wretch from your pre- 
ſence, my Lord; —you ſhall never more be troubled 
with him. —Well as I may be taught to know the 
value of money, I will not ſupplicate a farthing from 
you—and may every other of your wiſhes that can 
encreaſe your happineſs attend you!“ — With an 
enlarged voice he cried, . Thou raſh - thou paſſi- 
onate boy! quit not the houſe. Perhaps you 
mean to build your future proſpects on one of the 
Herbert's ſcanty fortune]! but I am friend enough 
to tell you, that Pemberton will not give his ſiſter 
to a titled beggar.” | | 
«© Good God! what a villain, a dark-hearted vil- 
Jain am I thought !—Oh! that fuch language was 
delivered from any tongue but a parent's !— but 
here it ends.” I motioned towards the door, 
© Do not offer to leave my houſe. To retire will 
be well, that recolle&ion may teach you the im 
priety of ſuch inſolence to that parent.” | 
« I mean not to be inſolent, my Lord; but whilft 
I remember what I owe you as a ſon—I cannot for- 
get what. is due to »y/e// as a man. | 
«© Well, my heroic youth,“ with a curſed con- 
temptible ſneer, © you cannot better ſhew your con- 
ſideration of your/elf, than by entering into this al- 
liance—You ſhall marry Lady Henrietta.“ 4 I 
cannot, my Lord.” '* Determined indeed !— Come, 
come, Harry, leave your attitudes for the Edgar's, 
the Alonzo's, the Oreſtes's of the theatres ;—we 
are performing no ſcene in a play—fit down and 
inform me“ eee ee 
«© Suffer me to retire my Lord, or I ſhall again 
be called inſolent.?” '* You may, Oſmond.“ « For 
ever, my Lord—we ſhall: meet no more !—Think 
better of me in a calmer moment than you do, and 
you will not be unjuſt,” I precipitately Wo" 


— 
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and heard him ring the bell furiouſly, I met ſeve- 
ral ſervants running with conſternation towards the 
room; they enquired of me the matter. Do not 
be alarmed, my friends,” replied I: your Lord 
is well, but rather impatient.” I made the beſt of 
my way towards the hall; but as every-thing is of 
moment when one is agitated with hurry to get free, 
I muſt mention, that, in croſſing the ſaloon, I found 
a difficulty in turning the Jock of the door that led 
out of it: it detained me ſome ſeconds; and I, 
not knowing what impertinent roughneſs I might 
experience, from ſeven or eight — hired to 
obey the deſpotic will of a N maſter, all of 
whom I heard coming towards the apartment I was 
in, drew my ſword—but, making another effort, I 
burſt open the lock juſt as they appearedat the other 
end of the room, and gained the ſtreet- door unmo- 
leſted, before the porter was informed that it was 
his Lord's intention that it ſhould be barred againſt 
my departure. | | 
Was there ever a more ridiculous fituation For 
a few minutes I was in doubt whether my father did 
not miſtake my ſex, and .imagine me his danghter 
inſtead of his ſon. I got into a chair as ſoon as 
' poſſible, and was brought home, too much diſturb- 
ed, you may believe, to know what ſtep to take, or 
where to fly for conſolation. The torments of the 
damned exceed not what I endured at the idea that 
my Julia muſt never be mine, — So far was my father 
from judging properly of my ſentiments, that, had 
Lord Pemberton preſented her to me nay ! had ſhe 
herſelf made me a voluntary offer of her hand, I 
ſhould bave had honour enough—affe&ion enough, 
to have refuſed either. But ah! what a trial was 
I on the verge of encountering !—to bid an eternal 
adieu to the woman, on whom my ſoul fo fondly 
doated, that life would be worſe than death after the 
ainful ſeparation commenced !——You know, my 
3 how much I love, and can conceive what 
were the ſtruggles of my heart at the time. I E 
- I was 
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I was determined to ſee Lady Julia before I left 
London. When the hour arrived for the concert, 
I ordered my carriage and drove to Berkeley-Square; 
there I met Lady | WS and her group— After 
the concert was over I attended them to the Feſtino, - 
Once, as I was ſitting next to Lady Julia, ſhe aſked, 
If I was indiſpoſed ? adding, ſhe thought I was cut 
7 ſpirits. There was ſuch a melodious harmony in 

er voice, and ſo touching a ſoftneſs in her manner, 
when ſhe aſked the queſtion, that I could ſcarce re- 
frain from pouring out my ſoul to her from telling 
her of my paſſion and my deſpair. Whether my 
fancy was all deluſion, or that the weak mind under 
affliction ſceks to catch at comfort from every ap- 
ce which might afford it, I know not—but I 
imagined the lovely girl diſcovered a greater attenti- 
on to my converſation, there beamed forth more 
complacency from every beautiful feature when ſhe 
ſpoke to me, than ever I experienced from her be- 
fore, I begged her to dance -- She recommended to 
me not to attempt it, as it might increaſe my indiſpaſiti- 
on. I told her, if I had not the honour of being her 
partner, - ſome happier man would enjoy that pleaſure, 

and that I ſhould ſuffer more from the envy that cir- 
cumſtance muſt excite in my breaſt, thin I could do 
from the moſt violent fatigue. * How can you be 
always ſuch a flatterer, my Lord? Indeed I am 
not a flatterer I ſpeak the real ſentiments of my 
heart— Suffer me to lead you to the ſet that is form- 
ing for a cotillon,” * I would not on any account 
be inſtrumental to your Lordſhip's illneſs: I ſhould 
be execrated by all your friends One lady in par- 
ticular would think on me with horror.“ I perſiſted 
in my requeſt—or at leaſt entreated a better reaſon 
for not being bleſſed with her hand. To ſatisfy me, 
ſhe pleaded that ſhe was not ſufficiently recovered 
from her late indiſpoſition, to dance. I had the gra- 
ification of hearing her refuſe ſeveral gentlemen. 
The joy I felt at this little mark of preference could 
only be equalled by the torture of reflecting oy. L 

| | f 0 
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ſhould probably never behold her after that night.— 
My blood now ſtagnates at the idea of what 'I en- 
dured at the time. Lady Pemberton propoſed go- 
ing to Ranelagh the next evening, and deſired me 
to be one of her beaus. Every thing combined 
to heighten my anguiſh !-—I know not how we hap- 
pened to ſpeak of Elliot, but Lady Julia expatiated 
to me on his worth, and lamented his abſence. She- 
aſked me whether I did not join in her ſentiments of 
him ? I anſwered that I did indeed] and compaſſionat- 
ed his ſufferings more than it was in the poſſibility of 
wordt to expreſs ; for I believed few miſeries could 
equal his. What am I to underſtand by that, my 
Lord 1— hope Col. Elliot is not ſo very unhappy as 
"you think him !” „ Surely he is, Lady Julia: to 
ove ſuch an object as your ſiſter, and to know ſhe 
never will be his, is bitterneſs of ſorrow not to be 
borne—there is not that curſe upon earth which 
comes up to loving paſſionately and without hope.“ 
I ſpoke unguardedly—and as unguardedly claſped 
my hands precipitately—and ighed. I recolle&- 
ed myſelf, and dared to look up to Lady Julia. The 
colour had left her cheeks; her eyes were fixed on 
me with aſtoniſhment. '** Is not ſuch a man enti- 
tled to pity, my Lady?” *© The ſubject is a me- 
Jancholy one, my Lord; we will change it. Sen- 
fibility is a quality not to be encouraged in ſuch a 
place, our modern fine people think—but it is only 
at preſent I wiſh to baniſh it, as my ſpirits have not 
yet arrived at their uſual height ; they have been 
moſt miſerably depreſſed fince the day you afforded 
me ſuch kind aſſiſtance, and the admittance of ſo 
painful a gueſt would make them as bad as ever.“ 
When the dreadful moment arrived that announced 
their departure, I was petrified—yet' I collected 
ſtrength enough to take Lady Julia's hand. I found 
ſhe had reſigned her place in the coach to Lady So- 
hia Nevill, and that ſhe and Lady Mortimer went 
in their chairs. The two ladies, therefore, Sir James 
Weſtbrook, and myſelf, ſeparated from tlie reſt to 
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go out by another way. As I put Lady Julia in, I 
flipped down her glove, and preſſed her ſnowy wriſt 
to my lips with ardour, once or twice. I claſped 
her hand to my heart whilſt I took a /aft view of her 
heavenly face—Something I ſaid in excuſe for my 
freedom—what it was, I know not—then threw my- 
ſelf into my carriage, and played the boy—Had 1 
not been relieved in that manner, I muſt have been 
ſuffocated. Never more to breathe was the fincere 
wiſh of my ſoul. 
My determination was to have gone off with Cap- 
tain Audley to Portſmouth, and to have embarked 
with him as a volunteer againſt the Americans. He 
is an intimate friend. of mine, and I knew I could 
command him. I intended, after I got home, to 
undreſs, go to his lodgings, and lay my caſe be- 
fore him—No time was to be loſt - purpoſed leav- 
ing London (and for ever) in four hours after. 
On alighting, Souville met me with buſineſs in his 
countenance | | 
«© My Lor, Monſieur Freebourne has been here 
deſe two tree times, fin you hab been gone——he 
ſay”—I defired him to have a little patience till I got 
to my ſtudy, and then tell me what he ſaid. I Fd 
not chuſe that my footmen, &c. ſhould be privy to 
my father's and my quarrel, though Thad no doubt 
but it was well known to every ſervant of the Duke's, 
When Souville's tongue was at liberty, he told me. 
in his own language, (finding he could make no 
way in Engliſh, though he is fond of ſhewing the 
_ proficiency he thinks he gains in it,) that Freebourne 
my father's butler) was much diſtreſſed at finding 
could not fee me + he ſuſpected for a long time that 
wat at home, and had given orders to be denied to 

him. He waited till two o'clock, and then declarin 
that his Grace would be diſtracted, called for pen, ink 
Oc. and, having written and carefully ſealed a leiter, 
put it into his Lands, conjuring him, as he valued my 
happineſs, to delay not a minute to deliver it to me at 
my return. I tore it open, and found it encloſed 
8 | One 
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one from the Duke. The contents amazed me. 1 
peruſed it three times before I could prevail on my- 
ſelf to believe I was awake.— 80 different a ſtyle 
from what I expected Surely, thought I, the Duke 
is not inventing ſome new method ef being yet more 


_- cruel! His letter contained accuſations of himſelf, 


He did not (it ſaid) deſerve my forgiveneſs of his con- 
duct; the barbarity of which 2. bim with remorſe 
the inſtaut I quitted him. He was anxious for me to 
return, that he might tell me ſo, and beg my pardon ; 
therefore ſent his ſervants to prevent my departure. 
As he took this method of informing me of his motive 
for cauſing them to behave. in all appearance to me fo 
inſolently, he hoped I would forgive it, and of my own 
accord go to him the inſtant I had read his letter: that, 
from any other man, be would deſpair of obtaining the 
regugſt, after ſuch vile provocation as was given in the 
morning: but when he thought on my ſenſibility, my 
— » and benevolence, he had net a doubt of my 
| —_— the heart of one who had even injured me z 
eſpecially as that heart auas ſo much attached to me, 
that, ſhould I leave England with an intention of going 
en any hazardous employment, (which he feared might 
be my purpoſe, J it would ſurely break ; and he was 
perſuaded I could not enjoy peace when I recollected that 
lad ſhortened his days. He concludes with be- 
moaning his unhappy temper, which carries him into 
fuch improprieties that he is not fit to live. 
Unfortunate man l at the time I condemn, I pity 
him 1— Strict as our friendſhip has ever been, dear 
Montague, I have always veiled, as much as poſſi- 
ble, this failing of my father's to you. | You often 
queſtioned me about it from your own ſuſpicions. 
The whole truth could not be concealed—yet, as 
well as I could, I ſcreened him from cenſure, and, 
though I deceived you, thought myſelf juſtified 
from the motive. It is to no . to carry on 
the maſk any, longer, and I will reſerve nothing 
from your ſympathizing boſom. As foon as I con- 
fidered a little on my father's letter, I reſolved 2 
f 5 atte 
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attend him the moment he would be viſible in the 
morning—But I doubted his proteſtations : I ſup- 
poſed t reateſt advantage I ſhould reap from 
them, would be a ſix months change of conduct. 
During that time I ſhould be at liberty to go where 
I pleaſed without controu], or enter into any plea- 
fures my heart approved— but then— yet to pro- 
ceed 

Honeſt Freebourne's letter was to this purpoſe : 

After apologizing for the. liberty, &c. &c. he ſays, 
'. » That he muſt give me a piece of information which 
concerned me nearly. Two years ago, the Duke men- 
tioned to him, in ſtrictꝭ confidence, that my mother, f 
ter, Lady Ann Skefley, left me at her death twa thou- 
ſand a hear; which I was to be put in poſſeſſion of at 
the age of one and twenty, and to hold it entirely indepen- 
dent of my father, whoſe name ſhe execrated for not hav- 
ing been the tendergſt of huſbands to the moſt deſerving 
of women. Ib : 

As my father always had it in his view to form a con- 
nection between Lady Henrietta and me, he judged it 
proper to conceal from me this circumſtance ; leſt a know- 
ledge of my having reſources, excluſive of what centered 
in his fortune, might lead me to be reſtactory te his will : 
to effett which, he thought it neceſſary to keep me abroad, 
till the very eve of the time that the marriage ſhould be 
conſummated, fearing, amongſt my numerous acquain- 
tance, the genereſity of Lady Anne in my favour, ſhould, 
in ſpite of his vigilance, become public, and, through 
ſome blunder or officiouſneſs of theirs in converſation, 
reach my ear prematurely. The ſecret, he adds, ſhould 
never have eſcaped him, had he not dreaded that I 
Should be perſuaded to marry againſt my inclination, 
from the apprehenſion of being thrown deſtitute an the 
avorld if I refuſed obedience to my father”s harſh com- 
mands j—or, if bad reſolution enough to rejed the un- 
natural authority, he trembled with horror to imagine, 
that in all probability I might put myſelf in the wvay of 
danger, and be in haſte to quit a world that I was in- 
firutted to think contained nothins but dependence and 
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poverty for me. His timely breach of confidence he hopes 
will ſave me from either fate ; and he ſhall bleſs the 
hour in which he gave up ſo ungenerous a truſt. He 


| 1 me 7o be reconciled to my father ; fears I beha- 


ved with more impatience to him than I ought to have 

1; and pours forth thro? the whole ſuch a warmth 

of affection, as ſoftened me more, a million of times, 

than my father's ſubmiſive, artful letter: artful I 
fear, is the juſt term, . 

Many a time has Freebourne riſked being turned 


- out of my father's employ, leſt he ſhould ſpoil me.” 


He has been my monitor—my champion—and my 
conſoler—In ſhort, I have experienced more tender- 
neſs from him in one hour, than I ever. did in my 
whole life from the man who was author of my birth. 
And let me own, my Montague, there was a time, 


_ which memory will never permit to loſe ſight of, that 


he was far the dearer to me of the two. Once (when 
fix years old) I incurred his Grace's diſpleaſure moſt 


ſeverely, by ſaying, in the innocent frankneſs of my 


heart, 1 wiſh my Lord you had ſome other ſon 
in my ſtead, and I'was Freebourne's! I ſhould dwell 


at his houſe below the weſtward copſe, and go as 


plainly clad as a ſhepherd's boy. I would lie awake 
whole nights ſtudying how to give him pleaſure ; he 
would be ſo kind to me, no one. would ever ſee me 
cry, my Lord, as long as he lived ſhould be the 


| happieſt boy in the world.” After being chaſtiſed 


for teſtifying ſo groveling a diſpoſition, and ſo little 
gratitude for his fondneſs ; I was dragged from my 
mother's arms, where I had ſought — from his 
ſternneſs, and baniſhed her preſence for ſome days. 
Pardon this puerile anecdote : *tis meant to give you 
a ſpecimen of the man, on whom, Heaven be prai- 
ſed, I no longer hold myſelf ab/e/utely dependent. 

When my unfortunate mother died Oh, my 
heart !—how freſhly do the wounds bleed which that 
When I had receiv- 
ed her laſt kiſs, wetted her cold hand with my tears 
—and heard her laſt fervent recommendation of me 
N | | do 
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to Heaven when I once more claſped my arms about 


her neck, and, with a voice choaked with ſobs, im- 

lored her not to leave me to my unkind father's care, 
but ſtill to hve and 4 5 me from him in that 
agonizing moment I heard her groan——1 called her 
All the reply ſhe made was Ah, my unhappy 
child! Again I called on her She could not an- 


ſwer—the breath fled with another heart-rending 


groan. Such a ſcene was too dreadful for a boy 
of nine years of age to contend with, who had no 
fortitude to ſupport him, whoſe diſpoſition was ſen- 
ſibility and gentleneſs combined, which was natural- 
ly inherited from, and ſtrengthened by, the exam- 
ple of the beſt mother that ever exiſted—In the 
ſhocking inſtant that ſhe expired, I ſhrieked and 
fainted. When I recovered, I found myſelf in my 
apartment in Freebourne's arms, who wept with me 
—who comforted me—who, in ſhort, ſupplied her 
place to me till I was ſent abroad. Excuſe this di- 
— my tears will yet fall at this diſmal recol- 
ection. | 
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You will wonder how a man, ſo much my friend, 
- His long 
reſidence in the family, which occaſions his bein 

treated more as a companion than a ſervant— his 25 
toniſning worth and tried honour, unite to make 
him a reſpectable perſon in every one's opinion. My 
father loves him, I am perſuaded, the beſt of any 
creature breathing; therefore your admiration will 
ceaſe at the Duke's lodging ſuch a ſecret in his 
breaſt, when theſe circumſtances are conſidered. | 
I bleſſed my good fortune for giving me a few 
more opportunities of converſing with my lovely 
Julia—Her condeſcending behaviour was thought 
on with tranſport — My enraptured imagination fa- 


bricated a hundred airy ſtructures in conſequence of 


it—and this exclamation frequently paſſed my lips: 


If ſhe loves me but well enough to give up more 


ſplendid offers, and be ſatisfied with an humble two 
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thouſand a year, how ſupremely bleſſed ſhall I be!“ 
In this pleaſing train of thoughts, inſtead of going 
to Audley's, I went—to bed 

About the time that I thought the Duke would 
be up, I repaired to Groſvenor-Square. As ſoon as 
I entered the hall, Freebourne met me with joy 
ſparkling in his eyes. Now my Lord, you act like 
yourſelf— Bleſſings on your amiable, noble heart! 
We ſhall all be happy yet, and no curſed Lady Hen- 
rietta prevent it. —I am ſure it will be needleſs to 


caution Lord Oſmond againſt * a word of the 


information that I gave; at lea 
perſon you received it from.“ | 

« Suſpe&t me not, dear Freebourne,” claſping 
his hand, * of turning the obligation I owe to you, 
to your diſadvantage—depend upon me ! All 
that I fear myſelf in, 1s in never being able to con- 
vince you properly of my gratitude and affection.“ 
We reached the Duke's apartment before he could 
anſwer. My father embraced me cordially; and I, 
without giving him time to ſpeak, thanked him for 
his condeſcending letter, and intreated him to over- 


, that / was the 


look whatever errors I committed the preceding day. 


He ſeemed confuſed, and generouſly exclaimed, 
© You have no errors, my amiable boy—lI never 
treated you well—repentance fills my ſoul. I know 
not how dear you were to me till on the brink of lo- 
ſing you. From hence I will ſubdue my faults, and 
be more worthy of the happineſs I poſſeſs in 
ſuch a ſon.” Again he threw his arms around me, 


and deſired the paſt unhappy quarrel might never re- 


cur in our future converſations. I bowed aſſent, 
and we changed the topic. | 
After breakfaſt he ordered his chariot, purpoſing 
to pay ſome viſits, and then attend the Houſe 
„Where do you dine, Harry? * Your Grace 
forgets that I am engaged to you.” He ſmiled. 
60 Fl glad you remember it ; but I fear you will 
have no one to meet you.“ I paid him the common 
compliment, that I deſired no other company than his. 
As 
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Az I went with him out he aſked, #/ he ſhould ſet me 
down ? I thanked and refuſed him. At parting he 
told me, I muf? oblige him ſo far, as to go with him 
in the evening to pay a viſit ; adding, I will not de- 
ceive you—'tis to a lady.” I ſtarted. © Nay, I 
cannot make you marry her, Harry, if you are de- 
termined againſt it —but I think there will be no 
very great matter in gratifying me ſo far as juſt to 
accompany me on a common vilit.?——<© On a com- 
mon viſit, my Lord, I will attend you there.” He 
| ſeemed rather inclined to be agitated ; but, catch- 
ing himſelf, turned it off in a jeſt, ſaying,” Up- 
on my faith you are afraid to truſt yourſelf with 
women! I ſuſpect that you have found them too 
fond of you hitherto.” He got into his carriage and 
drove off, and I proceeded to the ſpot of earth that 
I moſt venerate—Portman-Square, I felt leſs plea- 
ſure than uſual when I rapped at Lady Pemberton's 
door, as I went to excuſe myſelf from meeting her 
in the evening at Ranelagh. 

I found the two Lady Herbert's waiting for Lady 
Percival and Miſs Edgcumb, who were to accom- 
pany them in a walk in Kenſington Gardens. On 
my entrance, a deep bluſh diffuſed itſelf over Lady 
Jalia's cheeks, —My timid foul (where ſhe is con- 
cerned) ſuggeſted it ſprang from anger at the liber- 
ty I had taken the night before—She was reſerved 
to me Lady Almeria expreſſed concern that I was 
not to be of their party, and aſked what could 
hinder it ?? Her fiſter told her, I muſt think her very 
curious ! Why ſhould Lady Julia be ſo unjuſt ?? 
It is natural for your Lordſhip to draw that con- 
eluſion from the freedom of my filter's queſtion.” 
I begged her pardon, and anſwered Lady Almeria, 
that I was indiſpenſubly obliged tc attend my father on 
a viſit. The converſation turned on muſic. I ſpoke 
of Lady Louiſa - Sydney's performance with the 
praiſes it deſerves : —her friend's eyes beamed with 
ad and ſhe again ſmiled on me; but, recol- 
ecting herſelf ſuddenly, drew up her pretty mouth, 
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and reſumed her gravity. Lady Almeria propoſed 
Coorg the time they had to wait for the ladies in 
the muſic-room : my ſweet Julia aſſented, and thi- 
ther we repaired. I will not expatiate upon the 
execution of theſe two charming girls—you have 
heard them, and are a competent judge of muſic. I 
could not prevail on Lady Julia to fing : her fiſter 
favoured me at the firſt entreaty ; yet I hear mia 
elariſima is not inferior to the obliging Almeria in 
that excellent accompliſiment - ſuperior I do not 
believe it poſſible for her to be. Lady Almeria 
went up to ker cloſet to bring me a ſong that ſhe 
admired much, which Sir John Benyon had that 
morning given her. I ſeized the moment of her 
abfence to entreat to know the cauſe of Lady Julia's 
feriouſneſs. She bluſhed. If, Madam, I unfor- 
tunately incurred your diſpleaſure by the liberty I 
reſumed to take laſt night, I ſhall be the moſt mi- 
erable of men; yet raiſer me to ſay in my vindica- 
tion, that, at the moment I yielded to the tempta- 
tion of faluting your hand, I meant nothing but the 
higheſt reſpe& to you.— Perhaps, were you ſenſible 
of the ſituation of my heart at the inſtant, inſtead of 
being thought to merit your diſpleaſure, which I 
cannot endure, I ſhould meet with compaſſion from 
the moſt benevolent ſoul that ever inhabited a human 
form.” Her confuſion encreaſed. © You meant 
not to offend, you fay, my Lord.” No, Madam 
Heaven is my witneſs—Your * would be the 
greateſt torment that could be inflicted on me ;—a 
man Who“ “ Well, my Lord, there is an end 
of it I dwn J thought you too free — for the future 
you will be lefs ſo.“ And do you promiſe cordi- 
ally to forgive me?” „ Certainly.” © Nay! it 
muſt be ſealed by a permiſſion of the very act for 
which I have been condemned, or I ſhall think you 
fill continue offended.” And I carried her hand 
(no curſed glove to intercept my happineſs) to my 
ps. She bluſhed a deeper red than ever, haſtily 


withdrew her. hand, but, ſmiling, called me “a 
ſtrange 
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ſtrange creature! What a critical ſituation was I 
in! Had not Lady Almeria at that moment enter- 
ed, I ſhould have made a full avowal of my paſſion, 
which I have reaſon to hope would not have been 
diſguſtful to her. 

Too after, the ladies came in, and by their in- 
vitation I accompanied them to the gardens. Lady 
Julia's ſpirits returned, and her manner- towards me 
was all condeſcenſion. Montague, if I do not 
flatter myſelf, I perceive a dawning tenderneſs ;— 

t, what an arrogant wretch perhaps 1 am, in giv- - 
ing way to the delightful conjecture !—All I can 
fay is——-If I am indeed ſo ſuperlatively bleſſed — 
if Lady Julia does beftow on me a favourable diſtinc- 
tion I aſk no more of fate ;—let-it diſpoſe of me as 
it will;—and, tho? loaded with every calamity that 
human nature can ſupport, I would not exchange 
conditions with an Emperor. | 

I returned to St. James's Square juſt time enou 
to dreſs, and be with my father by his hour of din- 
ing. He had brought Budenall home with him. 
Belfielde and Montague were there before me ; ſo in- 
ſtead of a dull te- a · tate, as he taught me to expect, 
we paſſed an agreeable day. When they left us we 
ſtepped into my Vis-à-Vis, and drove to Mrs Au- 
brey's: ſhe, as well as her nieee, were in expectati- 
on of us I am ſure. | 

I endeavoured to be polite, but very diſtant ts 
Lady Henrietta, The converſation was general: 
we went oper all the chit-chat that is worn thread- 
bare by ſo much uſe. The aunt directed her diſ- 
courſe entirely to the Duke, leaving me to entertain 
Lady Henrietta, who, ta ſay the truth, gave me ſo 
much encouragement, as, were I inclined that way, 
-would have made me very happy. It is a delicate 
ſubje& we get upon, when we venture to arraign a 
lady's ta die I will whiſper to you—and you 
alone, that her advances were very plain. 
appeared not the leaſt of that ſweet modeſt diffidence 
in her behaviour which is woman's molt captivating 
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recommendation; and which is ſo reſplendent in 
every turn, in every look of my divine Julia's—And 
- what gave the finiſhing ſtroke to my prejudice againſt 
Lady Henrietta, was a ſort of contented air ſhe 
-aſſumed, as much as to fay, „I am ſure of you; 
you mult either marry me, or become indigent.” 
Indelicate, hateful creature !—how rejoiced I am, 
that I heſitated not to declare my ſentiments of her 
to my father !—Amongſt many other queſtions ridi- 
culous enough, ſhe aſked, I was not very fond of 
dancing? No,“ I anſwered; «I very ſeldom 
ſound amuſement in it.” She was ſurpriſed ; for ſhe 
always obſerved that 1 danced at every public place, 
evhich could hardly be the caſe, _ T liked it. 
„When one can obtain, my Lady, the happineſs of 
an Almeria's, or a Julia's hand, it makes a great 
difference: then a diverſion, | which is rather unplea- 
ſant than the reverſe to me, becomes delightful— 
and a whole night with ſuch a partner appears but 
a ſhort hour.”— What, you are an admirer of the 
Lady Herbert's, my Lord!” © I am indeed 
England muſt glory in producing ſuch women. 
Does not your Ladyſhip admire them 2? ——< I 
think them very well—-bat ſurely not fo exqui/tely 
faſcinating as you and a few more of your ſex ſuppoſe 
them.— It would be better if Lady Julia did not 
laugh ſo wide to ſhew her teeth: it diverts me, 
when I ſee her, 1 confeſs.” Is that all you can 
lay to her charge? Happy Julia !— But, Lady 
Henrietta, were you of our. ſex, you would not fail 
to experience the effects of ſuch beauty as the three 
ſiſters poſſeſs, particularly the two youngeſt. La- 
dies cannot be as good judges of the female charms 
as we are.“ We were interrupted by Sophia Neville 
and her father's appearance. I rejoiced at the re- 
lief, and changed my ſeat to one nearer the fair 
viſitor. After ſpending ſome minutes in raillery on 
aa trifling jeſt that had -paſſed between her and Sir 
James Weſtbrook, I aſked her why ſhe was not nt 
\Ranelagh ? and ſaid, the fight of her in ſuch a dull je! 
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#s 1 was found in was as great a happineſs to me as 
it at une che. I forget what anſwer ſhe made, 
but ſhe gave me the molt penetrating look I ever 
beheld ; and ſhortly after exclaimed, * Surely, my 
Lord, you will never more be angry at our menti- 
oning Lady Henrietta as your future“ “ What do 
you mean, dear Lady Sophia!“ © Nay, this is too 
palpable a diſſimulation !—you cannot throw a veil 
over my eyes, though you made us deaf to reports; 
— but methinks ſo much ſecrecy on the occaſion is 
paying a bad compliment to your adorall: ”” and ſhe, 
laughed heartily. How deviliſhly vexed I was at 
my aukward ſituation ! Lady Sophia, turuing to the, 
ladies, (whoſe curious eyes ſeemed to wonder at and 
not much reliſh our ſpeaking apart,) joined in their 
converſation, and left me to brood over my reflecti- 
ons, which were not the moſt agreeable in the world. 
I thought-my father would never have quitted the 
| theme Fe had got upon (politics) with the Duke of 
t Northington (whom by the bye he hates heartily) ;. 
but, when my patience was entirely exhauſted,. he 
at laſt made his bow, and I with rapture left a houſe 
I ſolemnly vowed not to enter again ſoon, | 
The Duke took it into his head to look in at the 
new. farce at Drury Lane. I was obliged to attend 
him, and, after ſetting him down at home, I went 
to Ranelagh. It was paſt one o*clock when I got 
there, In vain did I ſearch for Lady. Pemberton's 
party. At laſt I met Seymour, who told me he had 
Juſt that minute put Lady Almeria into her coach ; 
but that I ſhould find Lady Mortimer and Miſs 
Edgcumb: waiting for the former's carriage in the 
outward room. I flew to the place, and related to 
the laughing Caroline my diſappointment. She ſaid, 
1 deſerved it, for not giving up all other engagements; 
to make one in ſo chearſul a group as theirs was. — 7. 
„And have you paſſed a very agrecable evening!“ 
* Oh, exceedingly ſo l- pleaſure danced in every 
eye but Lord Seymour's,” who at the inſtant joined us. 
»—*<©I would adviſe you, my Lord, in a half whiſper, 
N 5 | I 3 loud. 
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loud enough for him to hear, “never to be in love 
you cannot think how it ſpoils-a young*man !—— 
What a lively agreeable was this, till he received a 
hurt from coral lips and black eyes !—now, he is fo 
melancholy—I have not patience with him. Do 
pray give him ſome remedy for his diſeaſe ;—perhaps 

2 ing makes the heart callous !—Does it, my 

ord:“ 

Seymour caught hold of one hand, I of the other. 
—“ Stop,” cried he; „ pity, but do not ridicule 
me; I am very unfortunate.” | 
No, indeed you are not,” ſhe replied : “a man 
of your perſon, underſtanding, and degagèe manner, 
to give himſelf up thus, becauſe a capricious girl is 
blind to merit that would engage the hearts of a 
thouſand of our other young women, not inferior to 

her in beauty or ſenſe !—fie, my Lord!“ 

Mortimer and Budenall returning, the Ladies got 
up. I led Lady Mortimer out, and whiſpered in 
her ear, I underſtand your ſatire ; you have diſ- 

covered that I love but if the amiable object is 
equally inſenſible to all; what will become of me?” 

„Travel again, my Lord—good night!“ ! Cruel 

Lady Mortimer!“ and ſhe got into the coach. 

I had no further inducement to ſtay at Ranelagh, 
and agreed to ſup with Budenall and Seymour at 
Jenkins?s club. | 

I called yeſterday in Portman-Square, but was 
not admitted. Pemberton will be married in a few 
days, I am told. = 

I expect to ſee you very ſhortly now in town.— 
Yon will judge this letter to be »zore than ſufficient - 
iy long, if I add no more, than that I am, * 


Faithfully yours, 
; Ouond, F 


To 


J; ᷣͤ v ĩ»v . ! 
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To Lady Lovisa OYDNEY. | 


Por tman-Square. 


You will condemn me for not anſwering your 
letter ſooner I condemn yſelf for it - but my can- 
dour ſhall claim your forgiveneſs, and you are too 
humane to refuſe it. hat letter, my friend 
what truths has it revealed to me I It ſhould have 
been acknowledged long ago, but for a backward- 
neſs I felt to confeſs a weakneſs which you have 
diſcovered. —Yes, Louiſa, I love :—unfortunately 
as my laſt attachment turned out, I have dared to 
give place to another in my boſom-——Lenox's 
name is no longer prohibited your utterance - talk 
of him — hace, e his ſufferings to me ;—bring 
back to my recolle&ion, with all its force, the time 
when I was on the brink of being united to him by 
indiſſoluble bands, —Paint his agonies at quitting 
me for ever—my own diſtreſs at being obliged to 
infli& thoſe ſorrows which I could not reheve.—— 
Ah, no !—ſpeak not, write not of him: I muſt 
not be unjuſt———what I now endure, convinces me 
that I never loved him ;—and to my better genius 
Jam thankful, who ſnatched me from an afllance 
on which my ſoul looks back with horror. Again 
I fay—write not of Lenox but let a better ſubje& 
20 your pen; and, if you with to gratify my 
ieart, ſuffer the name of Oſmond to appear in every 
ſentence of your letter. Blame me not, Louiſa; 
if it is my fate to adore one whom I never ſhall be 
entitled to call mine, I ſtand in need of the ſympa- 
thizing figh of friendſhip to conſole me. To be a 
frequent witneſs to ſo accompliſhed a perſon ; to liſ- 
ten to ſuch amiable ſentiments ; to be daily inform- 
ed of ſome reſplendent trait in ſo exalted a charac- 
ter; to obſerve a thouſand unſpeakable tender atten- 
tions in his manner to ne ag elſe could happen? 
—— Yes, Louiſa, I ſee my miſery in its fulleſt ex- 
tent ;—I ſee that I ardently love Lord Oſmond, 
and that he is deſtined for another. 

14 And 
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And yet I ſurely received marks of a predilection 
from the Marquis, that might eaſily have been ſup- 
poſed to originate from a more ſubſtantial cauſe than 
mere gallantry !---I was conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by 
kink oh addreſs ſpoke the language of paſſion— 
the ſofteſt paſſion in the world. Several times has 
he ſeemed ready to pronounce, “ love you to dif- 
traction, Julia! but, from an apparent timidity, 
the expreſſion has died away upon his tongue before 
he could give it ſufficient utterance to reach my 
ear, Is it poſſible that my vanity could have ſo far 
miſled my eaſes as only to have fuppoſed this !— 
I fear it did. IM 
Many nights ago we were at the Feſtino—Lord 
Oſmond appeared dejeted—he was indiſpoſed, 
He never Nett my ſide, but his converſation was 
quite general. Undoubtedly ſome happy foreigner 
is in poſſeſſion of his heart Perhaps his diftinc- 
tion of me proceeds from a flight reſemblance I 
bear her !—or, perhaps, as I am of a praver 
turn than either of my ſiſters, or Sophia Nevill, 
and fitterto attend to a perſon of a melancholy diſpo- 
ſition, . he may prefer my converſation to theirs, 
But this I know, that, until that evening, I never 
diſcovered the gloom on my Lord's countenance, 
which ſtruck you ſo immediately on your firſt meet- 
ing, Once he exclaimed, with warmth and inad- 
vertency, There is ſurely no torment equal to that 
of loving paſhonately and without hope!“ My 
God! can Oſmond love without hope !—I looked 
at him involuntarily : ſurprize muſt have been in 
my countenance—diſmay and horror were in my 
heart.—His hands I ſaw were clafped ; tears ſtood 
in his eyes. He caught my looks—and recovered 
himſelf. What amazed me moſt was, that, as he 
led me to my chair, he was apitated, and in a tre- 
mor. We were obliged to Ko near the door for 
a minute, from the numerous crowd that ſurrounded 
| | us; 
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us; he ſlipped my Ben almoſt off my hand, and 
kiſſed my arm with fervor: at the ſame moment ex- 
claimed, | 15 

Heaven preſerve the lovelieſt of its works! 
and inſpire my Julia with compaſſion for the moſt 
ardent and unfortunate of lovers! Pardon the liber- 
ty I have taken Oh, Madam ! how thankful ſhould. 
I be, were this inſtant to be the laſt of my exiſt- 
ence !”” As he ended, he put me into the chair and 
diſappeared. I looked for him with impati- 
ence whilſt there was a poſſibility of my ſeeing him 
—he was not to be ſeen—then burſt into tears, and 
was overwhelmed with a grief equal to his, from 
whatever cauſe it ſprang. The terror I was in all 
night is not to be told—I felt as if I was not to 
behold Lord Oſmond any more—Good God! what 
a time I paſſed ! The diſtreſs of my ſoul muſt have 
been- diſcovered, had I not complained the next 
morning of ſuffering from a head-ach.—But judge 
what a joyful tranſition there was in my boſom from 
grief to happineſs, when, as I was ſitting with 
Almeria, in expectation of Lady Percival and Miſs 
Edgcumb, (who had engaged us to walk with 
them,) I heard Lord Oſmond announced. I felt 
my - cheeks glow as he entered; I hardly 
knew how to behave.—-As anxiety fled, reſentment 
took its place for the liberty he had taken the pre- 
cog night; and I held it incumbent on me to let 
him ſee that I was diſpleaſed. 

He came to apologize for not meeting us at Ra- 
nelagh. An indiſpenſable engagement prevented it. 
We agreed to go into the concert-room, and while 
away the minutes we waited for the ladies, at the 
harpſichord. I fear that. I appeared perverſe and 
diſobliging in refuſing to ſing; but indeed, Louiſa, 
| I dared not truſt my voice, which J apprehended 
would too plainly reveal the fluttering emotions of 
my heart. What an admirable -proficient in muſic, 
is my Lord ! Every touch of his finger produces 
harmony itſelf, | | 
5 15 My 
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My fifter left us for a few minutes, and Lord 


Oſmond entreated me to pardon the freedom he had 
uſed the night before, which, it was evident, he 
ſaid, had drawn on him my diſpleaſure He offered 


ſome excuſes—but, to ſay the truth, I was ſo con- 
| fuſed as to be incapable of paying much attention 


to them. | 


It certainly would have been ridiculous to have 


made a ferious matter of a circumſtance fo trifling, 


that, once apologized for, became of no further 
conſequgnce.—He accompanied us to Kenſington 
Gardens ; and never appeared more agreeable or in 
better ſpirits. . Strange contraſt to what be was a 
few hours before !—We have ſeen- Lord Oſmond 
frequently ſince have made many parties with 
him, and he has been each time more charming. 
This evening he is to ſup in Rortman-Square, with 


his friend Mr. Montague, and ſeveral others. — 


Adieu for the prefent ! 


* 0 py * * . 
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* | | WW edneſday Morning. 

And now, dear Louifa, I am indeed inexpreſſi - 
bly wretched !—credulous—arrogant fool that I 
was, to ſuffer an idea of Lord Oſmond's giving me 


, 
—.— 


a preference to make its way to my imagination! 


Good God, how amazed at myſelf 1 am !—No, 
my friend—it is to Lady Henrietta ke ſighs in — 4 
ect 


vate I his inattention to her in public is the 


of artifice - I am the deluded creature with whom 


he trifles before a crowd—whoſe happineſs he wiſhes 
to make a facrifice to his vanity—Perhaps he per- 
ceives that he ſuceeeds to his moſt ſanguine hopes 
exults with his Henrietta at his triumph, and laughs 


at my weakneſs —Cruel—ungenerous Oſmond ! 


As Sophia and I were fitting together on a ſofa, 
Lord Oſmond came to us, and deſired to divide us. 
— He was uncommonly yivacious—She enquired, in 


He 


a very farcaltic manner, Where Lady Henrietta was? 
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He threw down his eyes and bluſhed. What is 
the meaning, my Lord, that you take fo little 
notice of her in company ?—Julia, you never ſaw 
any-one play the lover better than Lord Oſmond 
does! I dare fay his Lordſhip acquits himſelf 
well in every character.“ „He does indeed molt 
particularly well in hat line. I had an inſtance of 
it, more than a fortnight ago, at Mrs. Aubrey's. 
My father and I paid Vat n a viſit rather mal-4- 
propos one night: as we entered the room, I perceiv- 
ed Lord Oſmond ſeated at a diſtant part of it next 
his Cara, to whom, no doubt, he had been ſayin 
ten thouſand fine things ;—but, on ſeeing us, he left 
his place, and approached me with no little confu- 
ſion in his looks; and the firſt ſpeech he made was 
to enquire why [ was net at Ranelagh- with Lady 
Pemberton and her family ??” „ Dear Lady Sophia, 
how can you carry your raillery ſo far? Lady Hen- 
rietta is the moſt inſupportable of”? « Huſh ! 
my Lord, you may remember I told you, that I 
hoped you would no longer deny your attachment to 
her after that night. Upon my word, Julia, what 
I tell you is a Fa. ——T ſhould never have mentioned 
this circumſtance to my Lord Oſmond ; or jeſted 
at all with him upon the topic; had he not. 
taken ſuch e and unneceflary pains to con- 
vince us there was nothing in a report ſo common in 
every mouth.—But why make this ænigma of it, 
my Lord ?—The Duke of Weſtmoreland's frequent 
and familiar whiſpers with Mrs. Aubrey in public 
—the attention you pay her niece—ar* home,—all 
declare that we ſhall ſoon offer our congratulations 
to Henrietta Marchioneſs of e PF 
as I reminded you that night, you pay an ill 
compliment to your miſtreſs in uſing ſo much ſecre- 
ſy !—She is well entitled to your adoration, ami- 
ble—accompliſhed—talkative— very rich not hand- 
ſome indeed, but what then! You know 


It is not a ſet of features, or completion, the 
Tincture of a ſkin” — 2 ay 


— 
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I do believe you will be the envy of our Britiſh 
youths.” My ſiſter Caroline joined us. For 
heaven's ſake, my Lord, what have theſe girls been 
ſaying to embarraſs you ſo much ?? My couſin was 
beginning to repeat what had paſſed, when I, hurt 
at the ungenerous Oſmond's confuſion, prevented 


| her: Stop, my Sophia, — you are always delicate 


and good ;—do not deviate” &« I have told you 
my reaſon, Julia; Lord Oſmond deſerves not to 
be ſpared :—my friendſhip for his future wife leads 
me to condemn his conduct to her, in ſo much am. 
biguity. Lady Mortimer, ſend Julia to comfort 
Lord S$cymour,—or one of her many lovyers now 
In the room ; and I will repeat the whole to you.” 
«© Go, Julia—Sir James, my ſiſter has a party 
to propoſe to you, for the exhibition to-morrow.” 
Weſtbrook took my hand, and endeavoured to draw 
me away. Be quiet, Sir James will not leave 
my place, if it is to give an opportunity for in- 
flicting a momentary diſtreſs on any-one.— My 
. Lord, why do you not filence them? One retort to 
the perſon who has ſhewn you ſo little mercy, will, 
in an inſtant, make her - dumb.” „ Thank you, 
- Julia 1”? cried Sophia, and walked oſſ. Now, my 
Lord, that J have rid you of one tormentor, I will 
leave you to manage the other :”—and I joined 
Sophia, who was looking over Almeria's cards. 
Lord Oſmond and my ſiſter had a long converſation : 
what their topic was I am ignorant. My mother 
and the Duke are buſied about this approaching 
manage z— they were in cloſe conference together 
moſt part of the evening before ſupper. Sophia 
went to cards at another table from Almeria's ; and 
1 had no other amuſement, than fixing my eyes 


alternately on my knotting, and on Lord-Oſmopd 


and my ſiſter: — ſeveral times I caught them looking 
at me with attention; complacency and ſmiles 
aforned Lady Mortimer's really handſome face, 
and the fire of her eyes yielded to the ſoft beam 
of compaſſion. - What could they have been ſpeak- 
688 ' My 
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My brother came home but juſt time enough to 
meet us going down to the eating-room. An ene 
agement, that he could not put off, had carried 
him abroad. | 
Our company did not ſeparate till three o*clock 
this morning moſt of them thought the time de- 
lightfully ſpent. —1 confeſs I was not of the nem- 
ber; —thorns were planted in my breaſt, and 1 
longed with impatience for the hour, when, reclincd 
on my pillow, I might give vent to my ſighs and 
tears, without cauſing ſuſpicion or anxicty in any 
boſom. | | 5 
So far, my Louiſa, all is well. I have not been 
imprudent in giving to Lord Oſmond much encou- 
ragement;— though more than ever I beſtowed on any 
man in my life. At firit I feared he was no ſtran- 


ger to my partiality towards him z—but, all things 


calmly conſidered, I find it impoſſible he ſhould 
have ever made a diſcovery ſo flattering to him, — 
ſo degrading to me. I am to thank Providence for 
opening my eyes in time,— that I might be diſcreet 
enough to hinder the world from diving into this ſe- 
cret which it concerns my pride to keep inviolable 
from all but you. Yet, Oh my Louiſa ! whilit 
I ſtand unimpeached in the opinion of rie world; 
—a world I deſpiſe beyond every thing z—how—in 
what manner ſhall I conceal from mel the agonies 
of my foul ?-When Lord Oſmond has paid his 

vows at the altar to another, and put it out of my 
power (without deeming it criminal) to love him as 
I now do;—where am I to find conſolation?— 
To meet Henrietta, the wife of a man who com- 


mands every wiſh of my heart to behold him 
paying her ſtrict attention, authorized by duty to do 


ſo!—Agonizing reflections why do ye haunt 


me! — My tears blot my paper ;—pardon this 
| weakneſs !— _ , : 


* 0 0 fp Sj 20 


| From hence, I give up every flattering proſpect 
each gay hope ;—thoſe that I once formed,— 
SO | invo- 
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involuntarily formed, ſeem to me reverſed :—all the 
happineſs that awaited me has 


EG diffoly'd, and, like 
The baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, left 
Not a wreck behind!“ 


| Ah, my God!—how unfortunate I am !—but I 


ſhould not murmur :—if I recal to my remembrance 


all that has pailed within theſe five or ſix months, 
I muit find that I have much reaſon to lay the blame 
of my preſent uneaſineſs to my own imprudence. 
No one elſe can I in juſtice condemn. Lord Oſ- 
mond never profeſſed himſelf my lover ;—I was 
warned, from every voice, that he came over, as 
the deitined huſband of Lady Henrietta: —he was 
ſo univerſally regarded in that light, that his com- 
2 excited no jealouſy in the breaſt of Lord 

ymour; his conſtantly dancing with me did not 
make Lord Budenall change colour, or become 

eviſh; his particular notice drew on me no re- 
proaches from the Count: —how plain a demon- 
tration that they were ſure of his engagement !--- 
Yet I, blinded by his vague denials of the fact, — 
and ready to believe what I too ardently wiſhed 
might be true, gave up my reaſon to an infatuated 
credulity, which has for ever deſtroyed my peace. 


His flattering diſtinction gratified my vanity ;—and 


I forgot that he was juſt arrived from a court, 
where a man impreſſes favourable ſentiments on 


all, by the moſt finiſhed — he can diſplay. 


He could not then of a ſudden throw aſide a cha- 
racter that cuſtom had rendered ſo familiar to him.— 
and which, no doubr, had made him the idol of a 
ſet of women entirely devoted to coquetry. What 
diſmal effects has it produced on an artleſs, un- 
ſuſpecting heart! Certainly he deemed his aſſidu - 
ities nothing but what were becoming an galant 
homme, who meant no ſerious conſequences ſhould 
accrue to himſelf from them ;—and I, poor ſilly girl: 


ought to bave regarded them in the proper point of 


vieux 
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view.---I will not fee Lord Oſmond : it ſhall be 


my ftudy to avoid him: I will go no more into 
public ; when he comes to the houſe, I will frame 
excuſes to keep my apartments. How ridiculous! 
— Oh, Heaven !—ſhall error always lead me by the 
band !---Who will not form ſuſpicions from ſuch an 
alteration ?---Who can fail of diſcovering the right 
cauſe!---Yes, yes! I muſt behold him; but it ſhall 
be with fo much caution,---I will afford him ſo few 

portunities of converſing with me particularly, 
that he ſha!l have reaſon to think, were it his 
fate to change the object of his love, and, inſtead 
of kneeling at Lady Henrietta's feet, proſtrate 
himſelf and ſigh at mine, I would diſcard him 
without heſitation, and recommend to him to ſeek 
an humbler miſtreſs. My haughty ſoul tells me, 
that I owe ſuch behaviour to my fentiments and 
education. This pride may be arrogant to many, 
who would throw reflections on the ſcanty proviſion 
my father thonght proper to allow me. | Hliberal 
creatures !- It is true, I have not the twentieth 
part of Lady Henrietta's fortune ;---but that con- 
ſideration does not lower me in the leaſt, I deſpiſe 
all who plume themſelves on a quantity of ſhining 
metal, which induſtry can as ſoon put the mechanic 
in poſſeſſion of, as places, penſions, or tinſelled 
honors can the peer. You know me-enough to- be 
aſſured, that I have never once regretted that it 
was my father's pleaſure to eireumſeribe the portions 
of his daughters: I knew his reaſon, and applauded 
t. 0 7 

«© Never,” would he ſay— T was too young when 
we loſt him, to remember him but my mother has 
often repeated his ſentiment to us—“ never will 
I make my girls fortunes objects for the other ſex 
to court them. With beauty they will attract, — 


their merit muſt ſecure conqueſts, —and their birth 


will be an incentive for their connection being ſought 
after by men of rank: therefore, iving them a 
gentee! competency, and no more, I leave them a 

* | better 
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better chance for happineſs; fince the men who 
- marry 'them---muſt marry them from love alone.” 
My Lord Pemberton carried this notion ſo far, as to 
make my brother liable (by drawing and figning- 
inſtruments of writing, proper for the purpoſe, 
and depoſiting them in the hands of the L**d 


Cern) to the forfeiture of two thirds of his | 


fortune, if he added a ſhilling more to the ſum he 
allotted us.—In his laſt moments he informed my 
mother and Lord Herbert of the diſpoſition of his 
will. — They remonftrated---entreated of him to recal 
what they termed an injuſtice to his girls :---it was 
in vain !- my father was abſolute z and for the firſt 
time regarded them with ſternneſs, and in/iſted that 
bis mandate ſhould be obeyed; and he not diſturbed in 
his dying hour. They were filent. In a few mi- 
nutes aſter he enquired for us; — we were brought 
to him.— I cannot dwell upon the fcene——be 
died, and left a wife to regret the fondeſt huſband; 
children, to weep for the tendereſt parent; 
—and ſervants to lament the kindeſt maſter in the 
world. - This irreparable loſs was occaſioned by 
the working-out of a ball, which had entered 
ſome where in my Lord's cheſt, at an engagement 

holy part 


in the laſt war. We will leave this melanc 
of the ſubje&. | | 

If you ſhould arraign my father for that one cir- 
cumſtance of not doing more for us; turn back to 
the motive which actuated him, and he will ſtand 
acquitted in your opinion. — You will rejoice with 
me at the interference of Providence, by conſidering, 
that, had it been otherwiſe,how much more miferabc 
would have been my fate. Lord Pemberton, from 
his immenſe poſſeſſions, and quantity of ready money, 
might have left his daughters ſixty -thouſand pounds 
apiece (it was expected that he would do fo). 
Such a ſum would have been a great object for even 
an avaricious young man. Perhaps Lord Oſmond 
might have ſacrificed a few thouſands, and given up 
Lady Henrietta to a greater gratification. of his 
M7 Fi fancy 4 ' 
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fancy !---Perhaps, from his notice of me, — I ſhould 
have been the perſon he choſe to offer his hand to ;— 
it would have been accepted without heſitation ;--- 
nor would a ſuſpicion, that, had I leſs money, I 
could not have been his choice, corrode my breaſt. 
My poverty is the touchſtone-- it proves him un- 
worthy of my attachment; yet unhappy as hat at- 
tachment makes me, this reflection brings comfort 
with it. I fear he is very confined in his ———— 
With the expectation of a fortune of thirty-thou- 
ſand pounds a year, to think himſelf obliged to 
accumulate it, by marrying merely from lucrative 
views !--- Unworthy Oſmond ! 

Almeria faid laſt night,“ I am ſure, Juha, the 
Marquis loves you; but will not declare it, becauſe 
you are deſtitute of money equal to his deſires.“ 
How I glory in my ſituation !---Do you not perceive 
the good effects that ſpring from my dear father's 
judicious foreſight ?—Indeed, Louiſa, I do not wiſh 
to be richer than I am; my moſt ambitious wants 
are ſatis ed, and I have it in my power to relieve in 
a moderate degree thoſe of others. What more 
can I deſire? 

In the mood I am, I think, were I to ſee my 
Lord Oſmond, I ſhould regard him with contempt; 
---his invading me with compliments, I would hold 
to be officious arrogance ;—any particular diſtinction 
muſt be deemed infolent preſumption ;—his fixing 
his eyes on me with the 1. 

would be conſtrued into incorrigible familiarity.—- 
Ah, Louiſa! what is become of your Julia!--Is 
this unliappy paſſion to alter her diſpoſition? The 
Duke of Northington for ever tells me, that my 


greateſt merit with him is gentleneſs. He will tell 


me ſo no more !---Were he to behold what I have 
written, he would bluſh as much for his niece, as 
ſhe does for herſelf. As a puniſhment for a fault 
my heart already diſclaims,---I will expoſe it to you- 
---But Oh, Louiſa!---pity and forgive me !---With 


what ſupplication I conclude; firft hoping you are 
: | at 
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at this moment in the enjoyment of ſuch reſt as my 
pillow no longer affords me. 


D... V 


Friday Morning. 
I am ſure you will rejoice at being told, what 
T am juſt made acquainted with, that next Thurſday 
is the day fixed on for my brother's wedding : 
may it be ever held an auſpicous one by the happy 
air! = . 
"Goal St. George's church, (my uncle will admit 
of no ſpecial licence, though Lord Pemberton is 
almoſt ready to murmur at his refuſal,) the bride 
and bridegroom, Lady Pemberton, the Duke, Al- 
meria, and Sir _ Weſtbrook, go down to my 
brother's ſeat in Hertfordſhire. Weſtbrook whiſpered 
me, that he would be beſt pleaſed not to be of the party, 
which he foreſaw would be ſtupid enough; and that he 
had ſome thoughts of being indiſpoſed on Tueſday. I 
declared I had a mind to inform them how much 
obliged to him they were. He turned it off in a 
jeſt, but I believe he was a good deal in earneſt at 
firſt, The Mortimers cannot leave town, and have 
 entreated my mother to allow me to ftay with them 
during the fortnight they will be abſent ;----my 
mother, all goodneſs, has conſented.---I ſhall not 
be miſſed from the party, and it is a great gratifi- 
cation to me to be left for a while with my ſweet 
amiable Caroline, whoſe worth you know as well as 
J do. | 
Lady Pemberton fends to defire I will attend 
her to pay ſome'viſits.--- Adieu, my ever - deareſt- 
my much- loved Louiſa !- -In thy oriſons fail not 
to ſupplicate the pity of Heaven for the unhappy 
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73 Sir CuarLEs MonTAGUE, 


St. James": Square, 


By heaven, Montague, I am undone !—Curſe 


on my preſumption, that led me to hope I ſaw a 
dawning partiality in the eyes of Lady Julia! 
Curſe on my vanity, that ſubjected me to her ſcorn l. - 
and ten thouſand curſes on the day that brought me 


to the. ſight of ſo unparagon'd—and ſo inſenſible a 


beauty l Oh, for breath to vent a million more of 
curſes! Had you been witneſs to her treatment of 
me for the paſt week, - you muſt have condemned 
her haughty conduct ;—you muſt have hated 
whom ?—Julia Herbert !—-Ah ! no—you could not 
have avoided admiring—nay, adoring'her as I do. 

Whence comes it that ſhe is thus ſuperlatively 
lovely—thus amiable—thus ſenſible - and thus cruel? 
Is it poſſible that ſhe is a ſtranger to the ſofteſt of 
paſſions ?—Indeed, angel as ſhe is, ſhe ſeems formed 
for love. And does a perſon, ſeen but to captivate, 
imbibe none of the tender impreſſions ſhe inſpires ?— 
1 cannot believe it. Yes ſhe loves certainly ſhe 
loves !—but of this I am ſure, that it is not one of 
the many declared lovers who daily throng around 
her, I am apt to think my aſſiduities muſt have 
made ſome way to her heart, were it not prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of a happier man !— Heaven and earth! 
who can be be? Ha ! Montague, have I not heard, 
that Lady Julia was once engaged to a gentleman 
abroad? Too ſurely L have; but my deluded foul 
would never ſuffer me to pay any attention to a re- 
port ſo repugnant to my inclination. Now the 
thocking truth ſtrikes on my imagination ;— on my 
foul, to him her affections are devoted, and my doom 
of wretchedneſs is ſealed. May furies blaſt him! 
—may deltruCction involve him and make him feel 
pangs as keen—as thoſe I at this moment endure ! 
I myſt fly directly to Lady Mortimer, and know 
more of the matter. I am ſo agitated with contend- 


ing 
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ing paſſions, I am not myſelf—Unkind, lovely— 
infatuated Julia !—Oh Charles ! 


500-4: 8 

e Py 
I am juſt come from Dover-ſtreet, more compoſed 
than when I left my pen.—From Lady Mortimer's 
lips I am affured that Mr. Lenox was rejected by the 
moſt incomparable of women for an indelicacy of be- 
haviour which totally diſguſted her.— The whole af- 
fair, ſhe tells me, you are acquainted with. If there 
was room in my breaſt for further admiration of Lady 

Julia, her conduct on the occaſion would excite it. 

You will ſtart at my application to Lady Morti- 
mer for this intelligence; but ceaſe your wonder 
when I make known to you ſhe is my confident. Ten 
nights ago, at Lady Pemberton's, I was moſt un- 
mercifully rallied by the young Lady Pemberton, be- 
fore the charming Julia, for being met by her, in 
one of my ambiguous viſits (as ſhe phraſed it) at 
Mrs. Aubrey's. Some plaguy Demon inſpired me 


to put on an embarraſſed air, which I could not, in 


ſpite of my endeavours, ſhake off, She would have 
perſiſted in torturing me, aided by Lady Mortimer, 
(who joined in the latter part of the converſation,) 
if the amiable Lady Julia had not interfered, and 
reſcued me from them. The ſurmiſes which Sophia's 
exaggerated anecdote muſt occafion in the breaſts 
of the ſiſters, I knew would be prejudicial to my 


hopes; I therefore ſeized the moment of Lady Mor- 


timer's being ſeparated from the reſt, to explain 
the whole affair to her. I diſcovered to her my ar- 
dent paſſion for Julia; relateck how, when, and 
where it commenced ;— informed ber of my father's 
views for me, and the manner in which I was cir- 
cumſtanced with him. But, left I ſhould be thought 
preſumptuous in daring to hope for, Lady Julia's 
hand in my preſent ſituation, I extorted a promiſe 
from her, nyt to reveal, till I authorized it, a ſyl- 


lable of what I had uttered, excepting: juſt as much 
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as ſhe thought was proper to exculpate me in her 
ſiſter's opinion from the blame that Lady Pember- 
ton's relation maſt have thrown upon me; and even 
in Hat reſpect I begged her to act as appeared to 
her beſt for my intere/t ; either to ſpeak in my vin- 
dication if neceſſary, or to be ſilent. She liſtened 
to me with pleaſure, and aſſured me, nothing would 
make her ſo happy as to ſee Lady Fulia my abi; f 
facilitate which ſhe would ſpare no pains. TIPS . 
After that night Lady Julia your me no room to 
flatter myſelf that I was in the leaft diſtinguiſhed in 
her favour from the herd of gentlemen that ſwell her 
train, and offer adulation to her charms; nay, ſhe 
treated me with more diſtance than any of them. In 
company (and only then could I ſee her) ſhe ſeldom 
ſpoke to me; I could never lead her to her carriage; 
—always found her converſation addreſſed to ano- 


ther if I approached her ear:—and yet all this ſhe 


made coincide ſo exactly with the ſtricteſt politeneſs, 
that I had it not in my power, were I ever ſo well 
inclined, to arraign her civility. But there was 


a a ſort of ſubdued haughtineſs throughout the whole, 


very perceptible to the penetrating eye of a lover. 
On Pemberton's wedding, the amiable Caroline 
propoſed to her to remain, and to Lady Pemberton 
to leave her in London. It was aſſented to. My 
intimacy for many years abroad with Mortimer, 
ives me a ſanction to be frequently in Dover-ſtreet: 
I did not, you may imagine, flacken my vitits on 
the arrival of their beautiful gueſt ;—but ſhe conti- 
nued to avoid me. I called a few mornings ago, 
and found her on my entrance putting a letter in her 
pocket-book :—ſhe appeared confuſed, and, on ex- 
amining her countenance, I perceived that ſhe had 


been in tears. — I was ſhocked, and checked myſelf 


from renewing her diſtreſs, and adding to her em- 
barraſſment, by enquiring the caufe of her uneaſi- 
neſs, which was the firſt impulſe of my ſoul. What 
felicity is his, that is worth pearly drops from thoſe 
ſtarry orbs ! She inſtantly rang to acquaint her _ 
9 ; that 


| 
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- that I was below, who came down immediately 
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with Miſs Edgcumb ; and Lady Julia ſoon after re- 
tired under a pretence of writing. 


Laſt night at Almack's I aſked the logely girl to 


dance: ſhe thanked me, but pleaded an engagement 


to the Duke of Suffolk, who is lately arrived in 
England. - Is there a man on earth, whom I could 
fo — dread as a rival ?—Infinuating—amiable— 
handſome If indeed ſhe looks on him with indif- 
ference, —it is beyond a doubt that ſhe has beſtowed 
her heart already. She had ſcarcely ſpoken, when 
he appeared before her, dazzling in his figure, —ſtill 
more captivating in his addreſs. His eyes paid her 
the homage that is the tribute of a ſtricken heart, 
and due to fo enchanting a creature. — He gazed 
on her with rapture ; — he ſpoke to her in the voice 
of love: — ſhe anſwered him with the thrilling tone 
of a ſyren.—I could have called him out, — and was 
ready to diſpute ſuch a prize with him but Rea- 


ſon for once exerted her dominion over me. They 


ſtood up. Heavens! what a divine couple!“ re- 
echoed from every part of the room: — they were 
ſurrounded by a crowd of admirers, who thought 
they could never ſee enough of them. . 

„% Now,” ſaid I to Lady Mortimer, I am loſt!“ 
& Not quite, fhe replied. « Be not fo diffident. 
Who's afraid“ Ah, Madam!” “ Indeed your 


apprehenſions are ridiculous ;—take my word for it, 


Julia is not ſo eaſily. caught: — any other woman, I 
will allow, might give you cauſe to tremble.” “1 
have no right to hope any-thing from her ; — ſtran- 
ger as ſhe is to my paſſion, what may I not fear!“ 
«© Well, if you are reſolved to be uneaſy, I cannot 


help it but, ſurely, I ſhould know the girl's diſ- 


poſition.““ | | 

J hovered near the envied Suffolk and his bewitch- 
ing partner I liſtened to *them, and heard him 
make abſolute love to Lady Julia: ſhe anſwered him 
with the cooleft reſerve j checked his ecſtacy,—and 


reſtored a momentary peace to my boſom. I came 


home 
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home ſatisfied that Suffolk was not the man whom 
ſhe at that time preferred ;—but altogether as miſe- 


rable at the idea of ſome perſon being the barrier to 


his and my ſucceſs, that I little ſuſpected. Lady 
Julia is thus attached, I am perſuaded, though her 
ſiſter does not believe it. It cannot be to Lenox 
Il would ſacrifice more than I can mention, to 
know who the bleſt fellow is! Lady Julia did not 
appear this morning whilſt 1 was in Dover- ſtreet:— 
tormenting girl !—I could almoſt rail at her!— 
Would ſhe but. afford me a quarter of an hour of 
her converſation, I ſhould no longer heſitate to re- 
yea] to her the fituation of my heart, ſince © to 
know the - worſt is ſome degree of eaſe.” And I 
cannot be more wretched than I am, unleſs I were 
to ſee her in the arms of another. Inſupportable 
thought'!——It makes me mad !—Every ray of hope 
is baffled, as ſoon as formed, by her ſhunning me 


ſo unaccountably. This very night, I will depoſit 


the ſame truſt in Mortimer's breaſt that -1 have al- 
ready done in his wife's: he will adviſe me how to 
act, and poſhbly find an opportunity of mdulging 
me with a conference with the lovelieſt of women. 

On Saturday I ſhall hope to ſee you: in the mean 
while, -I am, much yours, | 


Os Mop. 


0 / 2 
To Lady Louis A SYDNEY. 


Dover- Street. 


Tur agitation of my mind receives no alloy, 
my beſt Louiſa, by concealing from every breaſt but 
yours the circumitance which cauſes it. I wear 
a placid countenance, — I go into public, ] affect a 
gaiety foreign to my heart; all accumulate to- ren- 
der the ſuppreſſion of my grief more poignant; — 
and when I am alone, and at liberty to reflect on 


; my 
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my wretched infatuation, —the inundation of diſtreſs 


that pours from the receſſes of my ſoul, ſo long 
choaked up, overwhelm, and almoſt deſtroy me. 

Is it not dreadful to be neceſſitated to uſe diſſimu- 
lation? - —Is it not a trial to be for ever in the ſight 
of the beloved object who is the origin of it an 
object that I ought to ſhun,— and would, - could I 

urſue my inclinations. | FLEET 

Oh merciful Heaven! ſure, I am the weakeſt of 
creatures, to continue my attachment to a man ſo 
unworthy of it! How much reaſon has Lady 
Henrietta to dread a connection with Lord Oſmond, 
who can act ſo falſely to her, when within a few 
weeks of their marriage! Had you been a witneſs, 
my Louiſa, to his behaviour to me ever fince the fa- 
tal — ah, my miſguided pen! the fortunate 
night, that Sophia ſo openly diſcovered the duph- 
city of his carriage, —you would have lamented the 
fate of his future bride, and trembled for my danger 
I cannot, I dare not recur to paſt ſcenes to 
deſcribe the laſt will be neceſſary, —and, as it was 
the moſt eſſential one, will be ſufficient, | 
I am juſt returned from Ranelagh; — Lord 
Mortimer, his wife, and myſelf, took Miſs Edg- 
cumb up, about eight o'clock, in our way thither. 
e had made but two turns about the Rotun- 
da, when Lord Oſmond and Sir John Benyon came 
in, and joined us, I perceived that the too charm- 
ing Henry ſought for an occaſion to walk next to 
me, which I avoided, by ſeeming accidentallyto get 


in between my ſiſter and Miſs Edgeumb; and I 


continued in that ſituation till we procured. a box 


to take tea in. Sir John gave his hand to Lady 


Mortimer, on entering, and placed himſelf next to 
her, Lord Oſmond preſented his to me, and divided 
us; my brother led Miſs Edgeumb, and took his 


ſeat between her and me. —— Whether the Morti- 


mer's did it through intention, or whether chance 
directed it, I know not but they kept at a diſ- 
tance from me, and engaged the attention, one of 
L : | Sir 


on me to be merciful. 
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Sir John, the other of Miſs Edgeumb, ſo effectually, 
that Lord Oſmond had full opportunity to attach 


his converſation to me without conſtraint ; a circum» 


ſtance which I had ſtudiouffy avoided for many days. 


I was both provoked—and pleaſed. Good God,. — 
how captivating he appeared! He fixed his 
eyes on me attentively for ſome minutes; then, 
throwing them down with a diffident air, ſpoke as 
follows: j 


«© Whence comes it, Lady Julia, that I have for 


this age been treated with ſo much cruelty ? I can- 
not but imagine that ſome part of my conduct has 


drawn on me the diſpleaſure of the moſt adorable of 
her ſex: —what agonies does it excite in my breaſt ! 

ou are above caprice,--and, I am convinced, 
have cauſe for the change of behaviour I ſo unfor- 
tunately experience, But as you are juſt, —T am 
ſure, Madam, you will be merciful ;—and, when I 
entreat to be informed of my fault, you will not 
withhold it longer from my knowledge. For 
God's ſake acquaint me in what I have been fo miſe- 
rable as to offend 1? ? 

« You amaze me, my Lord!—My behaviour 
muſt indeed have been reprehenſible, if it taught 
your Lordſhip to ſuppoſe me offended. I have 
no right to 2 (FH ap of any fault ;—and you 
jeſt, when you tell me of crue/ty,—when you call 


I beg, my Lord, you 
will not think of amuſing your moments thus, at 
my expenſe.” SOT 

„ Nay,—this is too much! — Can it be 
amuſing, Madam, to one who feels more than he 
can expreſs, — to deſcribe pangs hardly to be borne, 
the conſequence of your w17uft diſpleaſure ?—— for, 
ſince you will not account for it,--I muſt be allowed 
to term it unju/?, You little know the fidelity, the 
ardour of that heart you hold in ſo much contempt. 
—Believe me, when I ſwear by all that is ſacred, 
that it is devoted to you by the ſtrongeſt ties of love. 
Mou only—hkiar me, Lady Julia,” —* J will not 

Vor. I; K hear 
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I am as free from engagements with any” 


crime in it! 


ry her, your chaice wil 
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bear you, Lord Oſmond ;—yon miſtake, —ſadly 
miſtake the object you throw away ſo many pains 


upon. — I am not accuſtomed, my Lord, to re- 
ceive the adulation, or liſten to the vows, of a man 
contracted to another. — l take it to be as great an 
inſult to offer them, ſo. circumſtanced, to any but 


the woman you mean to call yours, as if you were 


lawfully her huſband, and to act that part.“ 
„ Contraded to another !{-—-By heaven, Madam, 


« You have often ſaid ſo, my Lord ; the truth you 
beſt know yourſelf ;—— but let me inſiſt that you 
addreſs me no farther on this topick ;—there. is no 
end to be anſwered by it; — and it muſt inevitably 
hurt you in my opinion. May you have every hap- 


pineſs I wiſh you, whether married, or unconnect- 


ed.!—Your friendſhip will give me pleaſure.” _ 
I fee, Lady Julia, that you have fixed my un- 
happy doom :—but, after all my proteſtations that 


my hand is abſolutely free,— that there is not a wo- 
man in the world I love beſides yourſelf, —may I not 


be credited ? My father indeed wiſhes No 
more, my Lord, I beg l. —an explanation is un- 
neceſſary ——If you are engaged, ſure there is no 
nor in your chufing to conceal it, 
as long as you'do not deceive any-one into an error 
that may make them unhappy by your ambiguity.— 
Be perſuaded that it is a matter in which I have no 


_curiolity : —Lady Henrietta is a girl of worth ;— 


ſhe is ſpoken of exceedingly well ; and, if you mar- 
| be applauded.— I deſire to 
remain ignorant of your ſituation reſpecting her; 
[ am by no means intereſted in it, further than to 
wiſh your felicity complete“ —O_ 
Too plainly, Madam, do you convince me of 


your contempt, ! Too plainly am I made acquaint- 


ed with your indifference about what concerns me! 
—+ Yet, rejected, - deſpiſed as I am. ] mult pre · 
ſume to implore one 1 of you think it not 
impertinent 3 -and Oh! for pity's ſake, exert your 
humanity, aud grant it through mere compaſſion Y” 

| % What 
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% What is it, my Lord?“ 

« You muſt condeſcend to promiſe firft,---that it 
ſhall not be refuſed :—as a man of honour I ſwear, 
if you will repoſe in me the generous confidence I 
aſk, no ill conſequences ſhall accrue from it. To 
a deſpairing wretch, Madam,—abandoned to de- 
ſtruction, afford the ſmall] relief I beg. As a 
friend, —if it muſt be ſo, I implore it ;— it is but to 
anſwer faithfully a ſingle queſtion.” 

% IJ will, my Lord, comply with the entreaty of 
a friend. what have you to demand?“ 

“ On your honour, you will be fincere.”? 

« Sincerity is my characteriſtic: depend upon 
it.“ 

„ Ah, divine Julia! - before I make the aweful 
interrogatory,— be prepared not to call me inſolent. 
Is not your heart engaged to ſome happier man?“ 

« Your queſtion is indeed a ſtrange, and rather 
an out-of-the-way one; but my word is paſſed, No, 
upon my honour, my Lord: —the man does not ex- 
it to whoſe merit I am more ſenſible, - or whom I 
feel more for, than I do for you, Still, you re- 
member what TI have ſaid : if 215 again repeat this 

orgive it,”—-* Great 
God !—what a deſtiny is mine Can no conſidera- 
tion plead in that (to all but me) gentle boſom ?— 
Your heart at your own diſpoſal,—why may not I 
offer myſelf a candidate for it? — Are Budenall, 
Seymour, and a hundred others, under the ſame re- 
ſtriction?— They love not with the ardour, the 
conſtancy that I do. I have undergone a proba- 
tion of three years ;—abſent from you almoſt the 
whole time ; our image never left me: the firſt 
moment my raviſhed, eyes beheld you, decided you 
the arbitreſs of my fate ;—abſolutely unknown to 
me, I ceaſed not to idolize the moſt charming wo- 
man in the univerſe : —my unwearied aſſiduity to 
diſcover you, — the fervency with which“ «© Now, 
my Lord, you ſpeak in myſteries far above my com- 
prehenſion, and it is time to have done with the to- 
f K 2 Pic, 


very healthy: I am actually more indiſpoſed than 
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pic. Mr. Montague,” who juſt then entered the 
box, * ſhall I give you ſome tea!“ RY 
The converſation became general whilſt we were 
ſeated :--my Lord Oſmond, indeed, did not join in 
it he looked ſhocked,— agitated, — and as unhap- 
py as--I felt. Can men be really ſuch diſſemblers, 
my Louiſa !— Oh ! wherefore ſhould this too charm- 
ing creature take ſuch trouble to wound my peace ! 


— Whether or no he loves Henrietta, is what I 


cannot determine. The world ſays he is to marry 


her very ſhortly ;——my brother's wife ſaw enough 
to c&@vince her, that it is his intention to do ſo ;— 
and ſhould I not act diſhonourably and ridiculouſly 


44" Lata of his addreſſes ?—The queſtion anſwers 
A | 

I ſhould be bleſſed far beyond the limits of a mor- 
tal, was the faſcinating Henry deſtitute of title and 
fortune, and in that ſituation to chuſe me the part- 
ner of his heart,” To be baniſhed for ever to the de- 
ſerts of Lybia, or to any other deſolate place, with 
ſuch a huſband, could be no'puniſhm2nt, nor excite 
the leaſt horror in my breaſt.— But he will never— 
ah! never be mine ;—and I have made up my mind 
to endure wretchedneſs, F 
- Immediately as we quitted the box, I miſſed Lord 
Oſmond, and ſaw him no more. I leave you to 
judge how well I reliſhed the ſcene of amuſement 1 
was engaged in after his departure. Lord Morti- 
mer, I believe, gueſſed that ſomething made me un- 
eaſy ; for he alked me ſeveral times, why 7 locked de- 
felted, and was 5 ſerious ? I have rather an un- 


- fortunate countenance at diſcovering the emotions of 


my heart, as my brother ſays ; though I have of 
late taught it a little to diſſemble. It is full time 
to take ſome reſt ; ſo adieu, my Louiſa. 
0's . „ 4 T RSS Fr 5, 
„ LOT Tn 
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his racketting life is not calculated to make me 
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ever I remember to have been in my life ; but, as 
Imogen ſays, 

4 80 ſick I am not, yet I am not well, 


But not fo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die, ere lick ;”” 


therefore I ſhall not make Caroline uneaſy by com- 


plaining: indeed I know not what to complain of, 


—and ſhpuld be puazled for an anſwer, if aſſced 
where my diſorder no We are to remain peaceably 
at home till to-morrow evening ; a longer ſpell of 
reſt than I have had for ſome time. But is it not 


wp ang that I ſhould be ſo much diſturbed. by 


the ſame fatigue that Lady Mortimer goes through 
—My conſtitution is by no means 
more delicate than hers :—her peace of, mind re- 
ceives no wounds ;—it is always free from agitation, 
and ſhe has better ſpirits to ſupport the rota of diſſi- 
pom ſhe enters into with ſuch avidity. Alas, my 

ouiſa ! why is it not my caſe ?— The eternal anxie- 
ty I labour under, unnerves me, and renders me 
inc pable of enduring corporal inconveniencies ;— 
even at this moment what tortures wring my heart, 
at not having ſeen or heard of Lord Oſmond ſince 
laſt night !—-Fooliſh—-inconſiſtent, fond girl!! 
would to Heaven thou hadſt never feen him! 


* * * * * 8 #.. 
Tue diy, Nine cle. 


How intolerably weak But am I for ever to en- 
tertain you with the imbecillity of my heart ? 
It is in vain to direct my pen to any other ſubject at 
preſent : I am immediately under the deſpotiſm of 
folly and error :——Lord Oſmond is below; and 
my fiſter has ſent Mournies to inform me of it. | 
I muſt go down ; my knees tremble— Ah, Loviſa ! 


- pity the moſt oppreſſed boſom in the world! 


* « * - - * * * * 
* * — - - * 
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3 | Thurſday Morning, 

I did not chuſe to play laſt night at Lady Per- 
cival's aſſembly :—after my fiſter was ſeated at 
cards, Miſs Edgcumb and I went into the room 
where the company entered, and placed ourſclves 
near the door, that we might ſee them come in ; 
Lord Oſmond followed us. After ſome time Mrs. 
Aubrey and her niece was announced. I did not 
look at my Lord from motives of delicacy. They 
curtlied to us in paſling ;—he ſlightly bowed, and 
continued ſpeaking to me of Venice, I was at 
liberty to obſerve 8 countenance, as ſhe 
did not remove for half an hour to any great diſtance 
from us.—Her eyes were conſtantly on her too 
fickle Henry: at laſt ſhe followed her aunt to ano- 
ther apartment z—very ſoon after Lord Oſmond left 
us, and diſappeared. Good .heaven!—how 1 
fuffered at the idea of his then addreſſing her in a 
language he is ſo thoroughly a maſter of,---and 
which ſhe may liften to, and anſwer him in without 
a fault! I had not a doubt but he purſued her 
to atone for the little notice he had taken of her 
when ſhe was in our view. The pen of a Cicero 
could not convey to you the pain theſe ideas excited 
in my breait ; but LI acquired deceit enough for a 
while to ſeem compoſed, © I wonder where Lord 
Oſmond is gone, Julia!” “ Are you uneaſy, my 
dear, about Lord Oſmond?”? © Poh! not I indeed.” 
—< Then, my good Emily, I may venture to remind 
you that Lady Henrietta Marchmont is in one of 
thoſe rooms; —and now do you wonder?” „Oh, 
no, I had forgot.” Her ready coincidence with 
my conjecture, that they were together, —- gave me 
a new pang. 80 liable am I to the moſt painful 
of all Eusbikties! The Duke of Suffolk took tlie 
ſeat that had been juſt vacated by a more irreſiſtible 
object: he made me many complaints f the coplne/7 
J with which I regarded his paſſion; begged I would not 
be deaf to his profeſſions, or think them infucere. He 


ended not here, but my attention did; —for I was 


4 | ignorant 
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ignorant (though he had my ear) of every thing elſe 
he ſaid, ſo engaged was I in looking for the Mar- 
quis's return, and fancying, at a diftance, every 
man I ſaw of his height, with a coloured coat 
ſimilar to the one he wore, to be him. — The illufion 
of my ſenſes ran to an extreme indeed, when, 
amongſt the many my erring eyes raiſed to a reſem- 
blance of him, appeared fome very aukward figures, 
that, as they drew near, ſhocked me for my com- 
pariſon. The handſomeft man there, or I believe 
in Europe, thought like Lord Oſmond, mult be 
flattered. I was at laſt drawn from my reverie, (if 
it may be called one,) by the alarm TI received in 
hearing the Duke beg my permiſhon to. offer pro- 
poſals to my mother and Lord Pemberton :—the 
thing upon earth I moſt dreaded, from a conviction 
that I ſhould not be allowed by either of them to 
refuſe ſuch a man. A chillineſs came over me 
he looked at me with tenderneſs, and impatient 
for my anſwer. -For a few minutes I could make 
bim none ;—my teeth chattered,---I ſhuddered— 
At lat I cried, © For God's ſake—if your Grace 
has the ſentiments of humanity you are proclaimed 
to poſſeſs if, tay Lord, you regard the unhappy 
object My eyes grew dim!—T could only utter, 
« am very ill— where is Caroline ?——My ſiſter!” 
—and J fainted on Miſs Edgeumb's ſhoulder. I 
was reſtored by volatiles; but what was my confu- 
fon at ſeeing ſuch a croud around me, the Duke 
ſtanding on one fide, bending over my chair, and 
Lord Ofmond before me, with both my hands in 
hie I withdrew them inſtantly, and whiſpered 


28 to let us depart. On looking up, I faw 


ady Henrietta obſerving me with ſcrutiny, and 
laughing heartily with her aunt. How inhuman 
ſhe appeared! „Mind her not, my love,” cried 


_ Miſs Edgcumb, who was equally ſhocked at her 


mirth. The mere effect of envy Ill as you are 
at this moment, ſhe would give worlds to 2 
form, and exchange places with you.” „ Truth 
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by heaven!“ exclaimed a gentleman who was near, 
and whom I am unacquainted wich. Lady Hen- 
rietta turned the colour of ſcarlet; her features 
ſwelled with paſſion, ' She advanced towards Miſs 
Edgceumb, and was about to make her ſome reply, 
when her aunt ſpoke low, and led her off. — What 
- wife for Oſmond!—“ A curſed fool!“ cried the 
Duke, and offered his hand to lead me to the 
carriage, which one of the ſervants pronounced 
ready: at the ſame inſtant Lord Oſtnond preſented 
 his.—I was diſtreſſed which to accept, and about to 
obey the impulſe of my inclination, when I reco]- 
lected, that, if I did ſo, I ſhould probably give 
my rival ſome further uneaſineſs, and doubted not 
but ſhe was chagrined ſufficiently at her lover's 
aſſiduity about me a few minutes before. I there- 
fore ſuffered the Duke to be my eſcort ; in conſe- 
quence of which, I obſerved ſeveral angry looks 
flaſh upon him from my Lord Oſmond's eyes. He 
followed me to the ſtairs, and, as I ſtopped to give 
Lady Mortimer the pas, whiſpered, © Ah, Lady 
Julia! how miſerable have I been! I did not think 
ſo much tyranny dwelt in your ſoul!” He waited 
not for my anſwer, but folded his arms and returned 
to the apartment I had quitted ; and probably 
joined his indelicate miſtreſs in laughing at an ac- 
cident, that by her behaviour ſhe muſt have ſup- 
. poſed abſolute affeQation. His duplicity of con- 
duct draws on him my contempt ;: would I could 
ſay my averfion !—1 have forbidden him to addreſs 
me on a certain ſubject ;—in poſitive terms forbidden 
it, on pain of my laſting diſpleaſure, ——I 2m 
convinced, from every authority, that he is to bec 
ſoon the huſband of Lady Henrietta.—lI haye 81 
tioned this before, but I am ſtill further aſfured of 
it and notwithſtanding, - when he "abſent, I am 
wretched in the higheſt extreme.— At the ſound of 
a carriage ſtopping at the door, my heart palpitates: 
if he does not appear, I am cruelly diſappointed; 
if he enters, my ſpirits ſink, and I wiſh him gone 


— 
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I fly the room, and fancy I ſhould regain my 
former quiet, was I never to ſee him more. 


* * * SM * * 


Lady Mortimer was miſerable at my indiſpoſition, 
Land was urgent to ſend for a phyſician.— I, who 
never was ill enough to be in the hands of one, 
became alarmed at the mention; and entreated ſhe 
would at leaſt wait till morning, and, in caſe I was 
not quite well, promiſed to comply then with her 
deſire. When Loot Mortimer (who had been at 
Boodle's) came home, and heard of my unlucky 
fainting, he ſeemed terrified, and imputed it to the 
right cauſe, (though I would not allow it, left 
Caroline ſhould reproach herſelf as being inſtrumen- 
tal to it). He ſaid, he was convinced I ſuffered from 
going out ſo much, and dancing ſo inceſſantly. My 
ſiſter anſwered, /he was afraid he ſpoke juſtly, and 
that we muſt be more domeſtic for ſome days. I can 
aſſure you this reſolution of hers does not diſpleaſe 
me; though I am perfectly well at preſent. 

I received a letter yeſterday from my mother; — 
they are all joy and happineſs in Hertfordſhire. 
On Tueſday the whole. party are to be in London. 
My brother and his wike are to be Lady Pember- 
ton's gueſts in Portman Square, as their houſe in 
Grafton-ſtreet is not quite ready for their recep- 
tion. At the end of ten days we all go down to 
Lord Mortimer's at Windſor for two months:— 
there is to be every ſort of amuſement inſtituted 
there, to entertain us, plays, maſks, balls, concerts, 


Kc. &c. &c. Then we are to ramble about, firlt 


to my brother's in Hertfordſhire, next to my uncle's 
in Kent, and I ſuppoſe finiſh our ſummer at my 


mothers in Hampſhire: I dare anſwer that we ſhall 


be ſo happy as to have you and Sir Charles with us 
in a-ſhort time after our reſidence at Wiadſor. 
Heaven grant it !—I did hope we ſhould embrace 


10 London firſt ;—but you keep Montague ſo long 


K 5 dangling. 
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dangling after you as a lover, that you have cruſh- 
ed the proſpects I had raited.—I am ſummoned be- 
low. This impertinent indiſpoſition brings many 
who call themſelves my friends, to enquire after me. 
Obſerve that denomination is confined entirely to the 
male ſex ;—my own are contented with the etiquette 
of ſending to know how I do. Lady Henrietta. has 
not forgotten that piece of ceremony, I aſſure you. 
—What a burleſque to keep up ſuch a mere ap- 
pearance | . | : 


JJJ//%% , ͤ ͤ „ 
2ͤ«25 * . « . » 
| iS Sunday Nin. 
You think me to blame, dear Louifa, in not men- 
tioning how Emily Edgcumb- bore my brother's 
marriage. —Why, well very well: her good ſenſe 
operated properly on the occaſion. I believe the 
bare idea of yielding him to another, was at firſt 
worſe than death ; but by degrees ſhe reconciled 
herſelf to her fate, knowing that inevitable evils 
mult be ſubmitted to: — and, as reaſon never refuſes 
its aid when fincerely invoked, it has ſo far affifted 
her, that ſhe ſees and talks of Pemberton and Sophia 
with compoſure and eſteem. What an example for 
me !— Why cannot I follow it —l have ſome rea- 
fon to hope, that in a little while Sir James Weſt- 
brook's aſſiduity will make him, what my brother 
was to her,—very dear.— How now, Mournics ? 
«© A gentleman begs to ſee your Ladyſhip.” 
« 4 gentleman begs to ſee me! —-Who is this 
entleman?“ | | 
Sir Charles Montague.“ | | 
Sir Clbarles Moatague I J am impatient to ſee 
. 
o * * * * „ 


e $86 WC: 
Ves indeed I am delighted at this long-wiſhed-for 
pleaſure ; yet I could almoſt reproach you for not 
making him the bearer of a letter: but I recollect ; 
3 | | : the 


- 
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—the moments prior to your parting were of too 
much importance to have been devored out of his 
preſence. —I no longer blame you. He tells me 
that he left you well. For my ſake, Louiſa, expe- 
dite his and your happineſs, and let me partake of 
felicity in the ſecondary inſtance, by thinking that 
you enjoy it in the fulleſt extent. 

Sir Charles is to meet his friend here at dinner. 
I muſt repair to my toilette not with any deſign 
againſt im, believe me: and, having made this a 
tolerable, or rather intolerable long letter, conclude 


myſelf 
Your ever faithful 


Joris HERBERT. 


N. B. A letter, in anſwer to this, from Lady Lou- 
ia Sydney, is omitted as unneceſſary; and ano- 
ther alſo from Lady Julia Herbert, before ſhe left 
London, for the ſame reaſon. 


CO > — —— — 


To Sir CHARLES MonTAGUE. 


St. Fames*s- Square, 


1 REGRET inceſſantly, my dear Montague, 
your ſudden departure from town, and the melan- 
choly event that called you from it. A heart ex- 
cellent as yours muſt ſuſtain greater grief at the 
imminent danger of your worthy ancle, than any 
joy one of our libertine young men of faſhion would 
feel on their near poſſeſſion of ſo noble a fortune as 
you will inherit by the calamity that threatens you. 
To be abruptly ſummoned to attend him on fo awful 
and unexpected an occaſion, was doubly ſhocking |! 
This day's poſt will bring me a letter from you, I 
truſt, to ſay that he is out of danger. 
The latter end of next week, I go down by in- 
vitation to Mortimer's for a fortnight or three 
weeks. The Herbert's, you know, are there * 
| — | thin 
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think they left London the day before you quitted 


it. I am too ſenſibly affected with your — 


affliction to bend my thoughts on any other ſubject, 
whilſt addreſſing you. To tell you they are a/way; 
occupied by your preſent diſtreſs, would be inſin- 
cere,—there is one, and only one, who ſhares them 
with you ; but I ſympathize in your ſorrow as much 
as man can do.—lIt is too painful a ſubject to de- 
tain my pen longer on, ſince, if the worſt I dread 
has happened to my Lord Beaumont, a melancholy 
letter. can afford you no conſolation ; and if (as I 
ſincerely hope) he is better, it will only carry you 
back to the dreadful reflections you experienced, 
when you imagined him near his laſt hour. Adieu 


+ then, dear Charles! and believe me, in every 


ſituation, _ * 
Your faithful and aſfectionate 
Os Mond. 


- 
* _ 


To Lady Louisa SYDNEY. 
| | ; Wind ſor. 


| N E arrived here this day ſe*nnight, and are pre- 


paring for the reception of much company ;—much 


indeed will it take to fill this noble manſion, not an 
apartment of which is to be unoccupied. in a few 


days. The recollection of the bleſſed moment :1 


paſſed. here not many months ago, endears the place 
to me :— not a room not a walk not a ride in or 
about it, is there, that has not witneſſed ſome hap- 
Py fcene, which are all brought back to“ my 
mind's eye” with accumulated, charms, from being 


new beyond my reach, Ah, Oſmond! origin of 


all my pleaſure and miſery!—byt for you, the ſhades 
of Windſor would. never have been ſo delightful j— 
but for you, I could now wander ' thro, them with 
as much gaiety of heart as I was wont to feel in 
traverſing the woods of Hampſhire or Hertford !— 
alike. indifferent to all places. | 

| When 
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When I parted from him, Louiſa, I behaved 
with fortitude; —1 evaded the opportunities he 
ſought of ſpeaking to me :—but when he bid us 
adieu—when I ſaw the door ſhut him ont, —and 
heard the. carriage roll off, —convinced that I had 
ſeen him for the laſt time an unmarried man,— judge 
— Oh, my Louiſa ! judge what I endured ! 1 flew 
to my cloſet —1 was almoſt delirious ;—lI applied 
to him, who alone could give me power to ſupport 
ſo ſevere, a trial--On my knees I preferred the re- 
queſt ;—and it was 2 I returned to the 
drawing-room compoſed: — I played a rubber of 
whiſt; it attracted my attention out of myſelf: I 
was not once accuſed by my partner of heedleſſneſs 
to the game; a reproof I never before failed of in- 
curring. Was there not ſome ſupernatural aſſiſtance 
that ſheltered me. from the form of Oſmond at the 
time?—Ah ! would to heaven at this moment, it 
would lend its benevolent aid, —and, pouring in the 
balm of inſenſibility to my ſoul, ſave me Fon the 
torturing remembrance of the bleſſed days I have 
known, which “ are gone, never— ah never! to re- 
turn.” Sweet oblivion ! to you I bend ;—you 1 
implore to relieve a poor ſuffering wretch !— Put 
forth your lenient hand, and ſcatter on the moſt 
faithful votary you ever heard utter a with for your 
dominion—the power of, forgetfulneſs! Alas, my 
Louiſa! how I wander from my ſubject . That 
tranquillity I zoww invoke, continued the whole even- 
ing. 1 cannot ſay it was a pleaſant one, (though a 
heaven to what 1 ſuffered prior to its viſit,) for I 
felt like a perſon in a ſtate of ſtupefaction: I me- 
chanically did every thing that I was bid ;—liſtened, 
and anſwered properly;—but had no ſenſes that ſeem- 
ed to originate from nel. I believed a poniard 
through my heart would have given me no pain 
I got above ſufferings of any kind. a | 

he next morning, — my fituation dwindled to 


: 


mere mortality :—with the day my agonies returned, 


and 


— ——— — 
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—and brought in the . light to view all my. 


miſeries. About eleven o'clock we left town. + 


To complete the meaſure of my woes, — the Duke 
of Suffolk has propoſed to my mother and Lord 
Pemberton for my hand :—they are as ſtrenuous for 
the match as I expected. Lady Pemberton came 
into my cloſet two mornings ago, and acquainted 
me with. his generous offers. I implored my mo- 
ther to let me hear no more of him. — She looked 
grave: What, Julia !?—'<*-1 befeech you, Ma- 
dam, to oblige me— On my knees I beg the Duke 
may be inſtantly informed that I can never love 


him, —that he mult never again addreſs me on” 


— “ Julia you aſtoniſh me imexpreflibly !7—< If 
my dear mother confults the happineſs of her child; 
—if, Madam, I deſerve the indulgence I always 
experience from you—you will immediately diſmiſs 


my Lord Duke's pretenſions.””- ——< | do conſult 


= Julia's happineſs ;—ſhe is every way deſerving 
my indulgence ;— but indeed I cannot ſo haſtily 
impart your preſent ſentiments to his Grace, —ſen- 
timents that muſt be given up, after allowing your 
reaſon to ponder on the advantages that will attend 


ſuch an alliance ;—nay, I will be candid I am 


in ſome doubt whether I can ever prevail on myſelf 
to ſuſfer your refuſal ofhis addreſſes, unleſs you allege 
to me a ſufficient motive why I ſhould do ſo; as I 
ſhall be criminal in my own opinion, if I permit 
you to trifle away your felicity thus unaccountably. 
wou are ſatisſied, Julia, that I am not one 
of the number who imagine happineſs centers in a 
high title, or monſtrous fortune; I proved Hat, 
when I conſented to Mr. Lenox's overtures, who, 
at the death of his father, will poſſeſs ſcarcely four 


thouſand a year: his worth was my principal object, 


and made me zealous for the match. Vou never 


loved him enough, that his image ſhould ſteel your 
heart againſt a ſecond attachment. In a few days 


after the affair was broken off, you were as gay as 
ever ;—I ſaw no traces of anxiety concealed under 
| your 
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— behaviour. Lord Seymour propoſed ;— he was 


inſtantly rejected. Lord Budenall ſhared the 
ſame fate, —The Count de Belfielde, a man of the 
firſt diſtinction at the court of » beſought 
your hand ;—you would not hear his name mention- 
ed;z—you were indulged in all your caprice, and 
not a queſtion aſked, why one of theſe men (each 
of them a deſirable object) ſhould not call you his. 
—Of late, you appear diltreſled ; you have no 
olit for amuſements ; you fly as much as pgflible 
Dciety ;—you conceal your . grief. — Well !—T will 
not preſs to know what it is; this is foreign to my 
ſubject.—— The Duke of Suffolk, of all the voung 
men J ever beheld, or was acquainted with,” —(ah 
Louiſa ! did not my mother make a mental reſer- 
vation of oe ? Undoubtedly !)—*< is certainly moſt 
calculated for you. Is he not amiable, polite, and 
ſenſible? Anſwer me, Juha.” „I believe, my La- 
dy, he is all that you fay :—but, alas! I am una- 
ble to do juſtice to his merit though I admire, I 
cannot love the Duke.” „ have no fear of your 
remaining long inſenſible to ſo agreeable a perſon, 
if you will but conſent to let him plead for himſelf. 
My God, what fault can you offer againſt Suffolk! 
—Beware, Julia, of ſuffering perverſeneſs to make 
its way into your diſpoſition, — Oblige me fo far as 
to allow the Duke to pay us a vilit at Windſor.” 
Ah, my mother !-—I perceive that I am deſtined 
to wretchedneſs z but be-it ſo,—diſpoſe of me, 
Madam as you pleaſe;z—1 will, at your command, 
become the wife of Suffolk — and, oh, merciful God! 
—if that miſerable fate awaits me,—let me not en- 
dure it long!“ No, Julia, you ſhall not complain 
of your mother's forcing your inclinations ! Heaven 
forbid !--but promiſe me to behold the Duke with 
chearfulneſs.—If, after giving him an opportunity 
of attaching you to him, your diſguſt continues 
invincible, we muſt then adopt n nord agreeable 
to your will. Vet, if you can conquer your diſlike, 
let me aſſure you, that nothing can afford me 0 | 
mu 
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much delight, as to ſee a union take place between 
you and him.” —My. tears prevented my thanking | 
her Ladyſhip, and I withdrew. | 
Several times during this converſation I endea. | 
voured to ſummon up courage enough to tell Lady 
Pemberton how unhappily and improperly my heart 
was already beſtowed ; but even to'the beſt of mo- 
thers I was too great a coward to give the unfortu- 
nate ſecret utterance. My brother was leſs gentle 
on the ſame topic that had ſo much diſtreſſed me 
with Lady Pemberton, than ever he was in his life. 
It is evident that this dreadful attachment will de- 
ue me of the affection of all my friends. The 
uke of Suffolk is expected down amongſt a con- 
courſe of gueſts in a few days hence. Lord Oſmond 
is not one of them, I am convinced ;—his name is 
ſcarcely ever mentioned. Ah, my God! I ſhall fee 
him no more till he is married—Louiſa, withhold 
your ſympathy—1I love you too well to defire that | 
you ſhould participate of my uneaſineſs. , 
* * . * #: 
"Ah © * * * * * 


— 


I do not think I told you that Miſs Edgcumb is 
with-us :—you know not what an amiable engaging 
girl ſhe is. This morning ſhe followed me on the 
terrace next the river, where I was walking : ſhe 
begged me to permit her to join me; I readily af- | 
ſented, She laid her arm within mine. „I believe, 
Julia, ſomething hangs upon your _ !—You 
appear more melancholy than uſual.— Indeed I ob- 
ſerved an alteration in you in London; but the cauſe 
J aſſigned for it was, the fatigue: that muſt conſe- 
quently enſue from the burrying life you led for the 

laſt three or four months of your reſidence there. — 
I flattered myſelf, when you came into the country, 
and was reſtored to reſt, you would of courſe. be 
reſtored to vivacity. T“ And ſo 1 ſhail, dear Emi- 
ly“ Then why do I not find at leaſt a begin- 
l ning? 


| 
Sunday Evening. | 
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ning It is full time for it! J hope, dear Lady 
Julia, nothing has induced your thoughts to croſs 
the Channel ;— forgive me, — but I almoſt fear” —— 
« Fear nothing of the ſort, my ſweet friend !—Mr, 
Lenox has no intereſt in my thoughts: —whole days 
paſs by, without once bringing him back to my 
memory.“ Come, if you are generous, you ſhall 
treat me with confidence ;—for I will reveal an af- 
fair to you, that I wauld hardly truſt myſelf with 
the knowledge of, for a long while.” “Not with 
an expectation of my repaying the ſecret, my amia- 
ble Emily ;—I am a bankrupt,—T have no“ — 
« No matter, you ſhall hear me ;*”—and ſhe unfold- 
ed to me the paſſion for my brother, with which 
her gentle boſom had been oppreſſed for near two 
years but calling reaſon to her aid, it ſhewed her 
the impoſſibility of his being chers, — and inſtructed 
her to vanquiſh the mercileſs tormentor that imbit- 
tered her hours. She owned to me, that /he felt for 
Sir Fames Weſtorook the tendereſt ſentiments ; who, 
en his fie addreſſing her, (which happened two months 
ago, ) informed her, that he offered ber a heart juſt 
weaned from a ſtrong attachment, which wou!d have 
continued during his exiſtence, had he not cambatted 
with_his inclinations by force, —and repreſent ing to 
himſelf, that the object auould never return it. He 
added, he could not fs well have ſucceeded in his at- 
tempt, had not his good fortune introduced him to an 
intimacy with her, which effectually accompliſhed” the 
work he had undertaken: that, as a man of honour he 
thought this avowal neceſſary, and, if ſhe deſired it, 
would give up the Lady's name; but, conſeſſed he had 
rather (for a time) be excuſed doing that. 1 admired 
her good ſenſe ; congratulated myſelf on the near 
acquißtion of fo charming a relation; aſſured her of 
the high opinion we all entertained'of_Sir James's 
worth; and thanked her for the proof ſhe had given 
me of her friendſhip. —But I did not dare to expoſe 


to her my infatuation : certainly there was illibera- 


lity of ſentiment in my ſilence !—I have ſo long 
2 799895 e backward 
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. Y *% backward trod thoſe paths I ſought to ſhun,” and 
am ſo habituated to act wrong, that I can only 
now caſt a deſpairing ſigh on every freſh error ! 
commit. | | 

i D488 
| | | Sunday Night, Eleven. 
90 !—every incident that can poſſibly, does hap- 
pen to give new perturbation to my mind. At ſup- 
per, my brother faid, he ſuppoſed that fix weeks more 
ewould add Lord Ofmend to the liſt 77 married Men, 
My filter Caroline contradicted him, and declared, 
ſhe was very ſure, that, when Oſmond did marry, it 
would not be Lady Henrietta :—that it was very cd 
people ſhould run away with ſuch a nation {== 70 her 
certain knowledge, my Lord was reſolued not to ſacri- 
fice his happineſi to accumulate greater riches than 
be poſſeſſed. Lord Pemberton anſwered, that, /ince 
ſhe was fo poferive, he would not preſume to; diſpute 
with her ;—elſe be would aver, that the Duke of Weſt- 
morland told bim, two days after his return from Heri. ri 
' ford/hire, that his ſon would very ſhortly, te expected, * 
follow his example in becoming a Benedic. He turned 
to me: Julia, you had many conferences with 
the Marquis, and I dare believe you are informed 
of his intentions; if you may divulge them, tell 
what they are.“ Indeed, my Lord, I am igno- 
rance itſelf of them ;—but, if I may judge from 
what every-one ſays, your Lordſhip's conjectures 
are right I believe Lady Mortimer thinks too fa- 
vourably of Lord Oſmond.” GE. TYP 
« You are a wrong perſon to apply to in this 
caſe,” .cried Caroline: & you are prejudiced againſt 
the Marquis; therefore“ « Prejudiced, again/t 
him !*? repeated my brother. e has given us no 
cauſe—why ſhould ſhe, be prejudiced??? „ Nay, | 
know, not; but I believe ſhe is againſt your whole 
ſex.”— Lord Mortimer immediately changed the 
converſation, which in my heart I Gincerely thanked 


him for. He ſpoke of a ſuperb pavilion be. had | 
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erected to ſerve for a theatre, where he means to 
have plays enacted as ſoon as his viſitors arrive. 
He intends to caft parts amongſt ſuch of them as will 
like the propoſition ; and entreated we would ac- 
company him to-morrow to fee whether we approve 
of the building and decorations, 4 
When we retired for the night, Lady Mortimer 
followed me to my apartment; and, after giving full 
ſcape to her vivacity on diſſerent topics for fome 
time, ſent Mournies out on an errand to her woman. 


She thus began: 


& Julia, it is neceſſary you ſhould know that it is 
agreed you are to appear in the firſt play that will 
be repreſented,” TI ſuppoſed her in jeſt, and hu- 
moured her. Pray what character is allotted 
me?” 4 Statira,” „Very well adapted to my 
diſpoſition !—I can have no obje&ion” — © V}jefion! 
no certainly ;—if you had, —it would directly ſub- 
ſide, when informed who your Alexander is to be.” 


Pray tell me!“ —“ I do not believe I will ſo 


readily as you expe dt yet I pity your impatience | 

— Well, ſuppoſe I ſay Budenall,” : 

Safi. will not have him.” „ Seymour!“ © Nor 
m, ; | | 

“ You ſhall not then ;-—but you muſt not be fo 


| laconic when I name the ſoft, inſinuating, charming 


Suffolk: — he will become the hero admirably !— 
Oh, how he will glory in appearing as conqueror 
of the world, conquered by you !— What ſpirit will 
be ſeen in his performance!“ 


“Cruel, — inhuman Caroline l- Were you in 


my ſituation, ſhould I thus ſport with your diſ- 
treſs? ( What, refuſe to be Suffolk's Statira ?— 
Amazing.!—Well, if you are ſo barbarous to him, 
my poor friend ——the man you deſpiſe and hate 
the moſt in the world, the handſome—the 


graceful the elegant Oſmond, ſpite of his be- 


witching addreſs, can ſtand no chance of being 
nominated to the character,” I felt my face glow,— 


I fat down.- © You reje& him alſo, Julia, no 


doubt ! 


2 
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doubt!“ I have no intention, ſiſter, of undertaking 
the part: — I have no abilities for it;“ — and, if | 
had, Statira is the one of all others I would laſt ap. 
pear in— But, was I obliged to perform it (I ſpeak 
of a thing that can never happen), I ſhould prefer 


playing with Lord Oſmond to either of the three 


you have mentioned: they have ſeriouſly addreſſed 


me,—and, as I do not mean to accept of Lord Bu. 


denall, —Lord Seymour, —or the Duke of Suffolk, it 
would, be highly improper to give them any encou- 
ragement :—I look upon Lord Oſmond as a married 
man, — and that makes an eſſential difference.“ 

“% Then you would prefer ſnewing the Marquis 
a predilection, my ſweet girl!“ * As Lord Oſmond 
cannot be mine, filter, the world” —— And why 
may he not be yours, my dear ?What obſtacle 
can prevent it, if you but conſent to his happineſs ?” 
„% Dear Lady Mortimer, how you ſpeak ?—What 
my brother affirmed a few hours ago is not to be 
doubted ;—he is ſoon to become the huſband of 
Lady Henrietta :=Oſmond deceives you if he de: 
mes it.—But ſuppoſing, after an engagement with 
her, he ſhould have levity enough to declare a paſ- 


ſion for me,—would you not deſpiſe him for it, 


Caroline Could you think him a man of honour?” 
No certainly, if he was engaged:—but, my dear 


Julia, do not entertain that 1dea,—depend upon it, 


he is as free from any ties to Henrietta, as I am at 


this moment bound by the moſt ſolemn to my ex- 
cellent Lord Mortimer.” „On what proof, my 


Caroline, do you ground this aſſertion? She pauſed 


“ On his aſſurances.“ © Oh, my fifter! '** Mer”; 


vows are womens traiters.”” Do not, my dear Lady 
Mortimer, -place ſo unlimited a confidence in what 


Lord Oſmond ſays ; he has frequently attempted to 


impoſe in the ſame manner on my credulity,—Be- 
lieve me, from all I have heard of him, from what 
I have ſeen, he is à compound of deceit= But what 
then? 


It concerns not you or me, Caroline: 


fo let us ſay no more of him.” — Mournies returned, 
: and 
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and my ſiſter took her leave, as I will of you, my 
Louiſa, for the night. | 

* * * * * * « 

. * 5 E „ 1 . 
/ | Monday Noon. 

Upon refle&ion, I wiſh I had told Caroline what 
paſſed between the Marquis and me at Ranelagh. 
She looks on him in a favourable light, — and would 
put a leſs cenſorious interpretation on his behaviour, 
than my mother, Lord Pemberton, or Almeria, 
would do, were I to inform them of it.— I cannot 
bear to lower him in their opinions; and, though I 
can freely condemn him myſelf, it would hurt me 
in the higheſt degree to hear any-one elſe do ſo. 

We have. been to ſee Lord Mortimer's magnifi- 
cent ſtructure ;—it is really a noble building, admi- 
rably adapted for the purpoſe he intends it.— He has 
had this ſcheme of amuſement in view theſe two 
years paſt it ſeems; in which time. people have 


been conſtantly employed, and have now complete- 


ly finiſhed the pavihon, as they call it, entirely to the 
ſatisfaction of all who behold it. I never aim at 
deſcriptions of this fort ; therefore, will only tell 
you, that, like the Opera-houſe, it can be occaſio- 
nally thrown into a number of beautiful apartments; 
—otherwile it is a very neat theatre, calculated for 
the advantage of the performers, and the conveni- 
ence of the audience : it is fituated on one fide of 
my Lord's park, and is about two miles from the 
houſe. Mortimer is buſy in ordering and diſpoſing 
of neceſſary furniture in the e ee and 
e : proper perſons are already arrived to 
uperintend, and give directions about dreſſes, 

which are not to be entirely compleated till each 
gentleman and lady fix on their characters, and they 
can be made to fit exactly. They are now employ- 
ed in preparing the following: the dreſs of Eliza- 
beth, in the Far of Warwick, for Sophia; Mar- 


| garet's of Anjou for Almeria, and Warwick's for 
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my brother, It will be the firſt play repreſented: 
the next I believe is to be the Provoked Huſband. 
Lord Mortimer will do 7a/tice to Lord 'Townley, 
We tell Caroline it ſuits him better than any that 
could have been thought of; for he will walk in his 
own line: — but to render the thing complete, ſhe 
muſt certainly do Lady Townley. We ſeldom 
gain any good by playing with her at her own 
weapons; ſhe ſoon filenced us :—however, ſhe de- 
clares of the part; for though ſhe knows ſhe could 
merit great applauſe by performing it, yet there is, 
ſhe allows, too great a ſimilarity in her own cha- 
racter and that of the diſſipated fine woman's of 
quality, to undertake it; and ſhe has no inclinati- 
on to be called Lady Townley for life. I am as ig- 
norant as you are, how the other parts of each play 
will be filled, and muſt remain ſo, till the expected 
_ gueſts aſſemble. I am very wary, leſt they ſhould 
take me in ;—but I am reſolved not to be a perfor- 
mer, unleſs my mother abſolutely inſiſts upon it ;— 
and that I think ſhe will not be unkind enough to 
do. I ſee a carriage on one ſide the lawn :—whoſe 
is it I wonder !—Lord and Lady Percival's liveries. 
—— They are come, my Louiſa, and I muſt haſten 
to welcome them: — they are, no doubt, replete 
with news from London. Adieu! 

* 2 0 0 
* 898 8 * 


Ep Monday Night, Twelye-o'Clock, 

The evening was inſupportably hot,— and for the 
benefit of the air I trolled out: they were all amu- 
ſing themſelves differently; ſome playing at cards, 
others in an adjoining room on muſical inſtruments ; 
---the reſt were engaged in converſation, (for a good 
deal of company came to dinner,) and I, y Ihe of 
interrupting any perſon, retired alone, I walked 
into a wilderneſs on the ſouth fide of the park, which 
is a heavenly ſpot ;---the hand of Nature has been 
laviſh to it beyond expreſſion in her donations, and, 
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with. the aſſiſtance of art, has rendered it perfectly a 

paradiſe; the eye is delighted; every zephyr wafts 
{weets equal to thoſe breathed in Arabia Felix; 

the meledy of birds forms more enchanting harmo- 

ny, than we are invited to hear, in a high-arched 

reſplendent dome, from the voices of our moſt capi- 
tal ſingers. The evening was beautiful, and I con- 

tinued my walk through the labyrinth upwards of ws 

hours. | 


«© There was room for e even to 
Madneſs, till the mind burſt with thinking.“ 


I grew tired, and ſeated myfelf in an alcove: a few 
obtruſive tears had ſtrayed down my cheeks, which 
I was wiping away when Lord Mortimer ſudden] 
entered - He ſtarted; and exclaimed, | 5 
„% Ha, Julia I— How is this : — Good heaven ! 
what diſcompoſes you thus ? Speak, I beſeech 


you-- So unhappy, my ſiſter!“ No, my Lord !--- 


Why ſhould I ?---I beg---pray take no notice of this. 
weakneſs · I cannot account! Oh !---this muſt 
be accounted for.“ He ſat by me, and took my 
hand. 1 ; | 
“Inform me, my dear Julia, what occaſions your 
diſtreſs;—impart it to the ſympathizing breaſt of 
friendſhip.— If it can be removed (and ſurely it 
might), you ſhall ſind my aſſiduity unwearied to ef- 
fect it: do not deny me your confidence.” My 
tears 2 forth a- freſli; I could not ſpeak. 
AIs it the idea of your mother's and Pemberton's 
urging you to marry Suffolk ?—Be at reſt; they will 
not perſuade you againſt your inelinations.— No,. — 
you are not deſtined for Suffolk. — Ah, that I could 
impute theſe tears to another cauſe !— How ſoon 
ſhould I dry them!“ Dehn . 
What do you mean, my Lord?“ 8 
Vou ſhall know; but you muſt be very candid 


with me no evaſions to a queſtion I firſt ſhall alk 7 
will you promiſe this ?” 6 | 


Bey. 4; «© It 
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It is but of late my ſincerity has been ever doubt. 
ed;—what have I done to be ſo ſunk in your ** 
my Lord?” | 
No one thinks more highly of you, my Julia, 
than Ido z yet for reaſons you may hold good, it 
is not improbable (without laying the ſlighteſt re- 
proach on you), to ſuppoſe you might ule a little 
reſerve : — but in this 25 you muſt promiſe to ba- 
+ niſh it entirely, before you are entruſted with a ſe- 
cret tliat concerns you.” His ſenſible eyes ſeemed 


to penetrate my thoughts; —I imagined he looked 
ſeverely on me. K 
« My God! why am I to be terrified thus ?— | 
What 5 is there that needs this prelude ?— My x 
heart cannot long bear the conflicts it has of late L 
ſuffered, and ſtill endures. Yes, my Lord, I will * 
anſwer with truth whatever you propoſe to me, be 0 
the conſequences what they may ;— I am indifferent 5 
to them, — or what becomes of the ill-fated Julia. 1 . 
He embraced me tenderly. Y 
Lou are unkind, my fiſter—Think you I come { 
to alarm — or take an improper advantage of the con- " 
fidence I ſollicit?— No, Julaz—I have no motive , 
for claiming your ſincerity, but from the hope of 4 
relieving the diltreſs which ſeems to overwhelm you. 
—TIf you _— it beyond the reach of my endea- F 
vours or abilities /to accompliſh, —if it gives you 


pan to reyeal the ſecret to a very faithful boſom, — 
e ſilent :—I will not tear it from you z—nor ſhall 
even Caroline know that I have the mortiſication of 
ſuſpecting you to be unhappy.—Dry your eyes :— 
what has already paſſed in- this ſhort- time ſhall from 
henceforward be mentioned no more.” | 
Forgive me, my deareſt brother, my beſt 9 
friend !—I would rather die than offend you —Your q 
neſs ſtrikes'on my ſou], and I am all acknow- } 
edgment for it. Pardon my petulancy, and demand 1 
what queſzons you pleaſe;—1 will be truth it- 8 
ſelf.” | 
Then tell me why you ſo * febiled the f 
offer of Oſmond's heart!” © Ah, my Lord! 8 
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did you over-hear the?” “ T heard not a ſyllable 
but from himſelf, the day after his declaration to 
you at Ranelagh ; when, in agonies not to be deſ- 
cribed, he related to me the cruel return you made 
to his ardent profeſſions. Never was there a couple 
created, fince the time of our firſt parents, ſo form- 


ed for each other as Julia Herbert and Lord Oſmond : 


—I think it wonderful that you can find one objec- 
tion to him. Good heaven! how plainly does it. 
demonſtrate, that erring mortals ſeldom fail to daſh 
from their lips the cup of happineſs preſented to 


them! — Where, my: ſiſter, will you again behold 


one to compare with the amiable Oſmond ?” 

'« Take him but for all in all, — nowhere my 
Lord ;—his equal in many great virtues, —in eve 
charm, does not exiſt.— Ah! my God, am I inſen- 
fible to them !—You, who know every ſentiment.— 
every movement of my heart, can beſt judge how 
much it is devoted to him !—Theſe tears you behold, 
my brother, are witneſſes of the intereſt I take in 
the fate of Oſmond ;—my life is ſo embittered by 
my unhappy attachment, that I look forward with 
impatience to the time that will rid me of the bur- 
den.“ ö 

Fou ſhall not thus make yourſelf wretched, — 
Admitting you acted rafſhly, in diſmiſſing him in- 
conſiderately, all may yet be well z my Lord will 
again ſupplicate your pity, I dare aver, and“ 
Again be rejected with ſcorn and indignation.” — 

© Why how the devil !—You blow hot and cold 
in the ſame. breath! —- What am I to underſtand by 
all this?? 

e ſhould hold it, as I did that night at Ranelagh, 
the greateſt inſolence to addreſs me, when he is un- 
doubtedly the property of another. At the moment 
he is ordering preparations for his marriage with 
Lady Henrietta Marchmont, to preſume to make 


me the object of a licentious paſſion I cannot re- 


flect on'it with patience. His behaviour to, his 
real miftreſs, which plainly evinces his infidelity, and 
Vor. I. | : 
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his deſire of deceiving:me, are great, but, I am con- 
vinced, the only blemiſhes in- his character ;—and 
where is that mortal upon earth who is perfect: No, 
we have all ſomething to be forgiven for. —Miſerable 
as I am on his account, yet, I can pity my rival: — 
Lord Oſmond loves her not; in that caſe what a ſi- 
tuation will hers be?“ 4 10 6 

Good God, Julia, —how you injure Oſmond! 
Male you the object of a licentious. paſſion *— What an 
error !—Hark !—I am called—Pemberton's voice 
I have not time to ſay more than this, to-mor:- 
row morning early, I will entreat my wife to find 
an opportunity of converſing with you alone; ſhe 
ſha!l ſet your doubts of my friend at reſt, by inform- 
ing you of what he told us both at different times 
concerning yourſelf and the Lady you have juſt men- 
- tioned ; the manner in which he is ſituated. ] 

would chuſe you ſhould receive this intelligence from 
her. Farewel! be compoſed—and all will turn out 
to your ſatisfaction.“ - By this time Lord Pember- 
ton appeared in fight: he flew to him, and turned 
his ſteps another way, to prevent his diſcovering the 
traces of the tears that I believe remained very viſi- 
. bly on my countenance. 

What will to-morrow produce! To- morrow :— 
This morning I mean, for it is near two o'clock.—l 
am loſt in expeRation--in doubt--and hope. — Adieu, 
my dear Louiſa. 
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N. B. In the few following pages ſome repetitions 
are obliged to be made; but, as they give a more 
connected detail, and of courſe let the reader bet - 
ter into; the ſtory, they may not be found tedious, 

„„ „ a -V ‚ TG 
a | 4 Menday Now. 
No more do I chaunt forth doleful it 
| — My 
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My note is tuned to livelier ſtrains! The inter- 
mediate ſpace between this and eight o'clock, — have 
been the only hours of my life worth recording ;— 


nay, I never lived before ! —— My Louiſa, with 
what extaſy do I tell you, that I am at liberty to 


uten to the impaſſioned ſounds of my Henry's love! 
No one has ſo good a right to his heart, as your 


tranſported Juha | Take the matter briefly, as 
related by him to Lady Mortimer and her excellent - 
Lord en confitence ; but firſt I muſt repeat my fiſter's 
prelude to her information. 


II cannot but condemn Mortimer, for making 


me rather over-ſtep the limits preſcribed us by the 
Marquis, in revealing, without his knowledge, the 
following little piece of private hiſtory : —but, as 


my Lord has faid ſo much to you prefatory to the 
diſcovery of a ſecret ;—as he has promiſed to in- 


form you what an exclamation. of his alluded to ;— 
and as he has inſiſted on my keeping you no longer 
ignorant of the ſubject of ſome converſations Lord 
Glmond has held with us both; I certainly cannot 
avoid making you acquainted with it. And it will 
be as well, after all; for I ſuppoſe, if I do not tell 
you, Lord Mortimer will. But I have given a proof 
that a woman can keep a ſecret ;—elſe you would 
not at this moment require the knowledge of what 
I am about to impart.**—I could have excuſed her 
waſting ſo many words, before ſhe gave me the in- 
telligence my heart panted for. The ſubſtance of it 
ran thus: 

The Duke of Weſtmorland determined from the 
time that his ſon was twelve years old to endeavour 
to effect a match between him and Lady Henrietta, 
—whoſe extraordinary large fortune was the chief 
inducement to his Grace's ſeeking the connection 
or the Marquis. A reſolution once taken by 
Jum, no earthly motive can compel or perſuade him 
0 give up ; more eſpecially when it regards the 
* tucre of gain.” He propoſed the affair to Lord 
Davenport, who readily agreed to give his daugh- 

1 5 2 ter 
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ter to one whoſe veins boaſted of ſome. of the moſt 
noble blood in the kingdom; to one, who would 
in a courſe of years be an Engliſh Duke (a princi- 
pal charm in the eyes of a late-created Iriſh Earl); 
—and one who.promiſed to be ſo completely perfect 
in manners and perſon, as Lord Oſmond. Every 
thing corroborating to the wiſhes of the avaricious 
Wettmorland, he haſtened his ſon, at the age of 
eighteen, from Oxford, to ſend him abroad, that 
he might the ſooner return, and crown his father's 
hopes, by conſummating the deſired marriage. ln 
two years after Lord Oſmond's departure, bis aunt 
died, and left him two thouſand a year, at his own 
diſpoſal, from the age of ane-and-twenty. The 
Duke, perceiving that the uglineſs of Henrietta en- 
ereaſed with her years, and that ſhe had not wit or 
addreſs to compenſate for it, began to fear that his 
fon, whom he always called a romantic hoy, would 
not come into his plan fo eaſily as he at firſt flattered 
himſelf with the expectation of.-—-He thought, 
ſhould the young Henry know he was independent 
of his father, it would render the taſk ſtill more dit- 
ficult : he therefore omitted to inform him of | 
Lady Anne -Skefley's bequeſt, and concealed it a 
much as poſſible from the world. Moreover, a 
we; are always timid and ſuſpicious, when embarked 
in a wrong undertaking, the Duke was appreher: 
| tive that Oſmond might by ſome means arrive pre- 
maturely at the information ſo ſtudiouſſy kept fron 
his knowledge, if ſuffered to come over before it was 
time to celebrate the union his father's heart was ſet 
on; wherefore, and left he ſhould meet with a too 
communicative acquaintance nearer home, — he wa 
ordered;to remain entirely, for the four laſt years of 

his reſidence abroad, in Italy. a 
Lady Anne had, for a great while before her 
death, refided at Abergavenny, for the benefit f 
her health. —So far remote from all her connections, 
ſhe was (as is generally the caſe) ſoon forgotten by 
them. — That it hould be the conſequence, -was her 
efire ;--- 
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deſire; — for, after the death of a tender and amiable 
huſband, and a much-loved fiſter, ſhe grew diſguſt- 
ed with the world, and kept up no intercourſe with 
any-one. Her liberality to the Marquis was unex- 
pected ;—ſhe had quarrelled with his father, and 
for that reaſon would not condeſcend to ſee his ſon, 
though the child of her lamented ſiſter.— In Wales 
the died ;—little or no mention was made of her; 


ſo that the Duke had every circumſtance in his fa- 


vour*to aid his | concealment of her laſt gift to 
Oſmand. : 

The Marquis, at the end of two years after this 
injunction of his father's, tired of the place, hurt 
at the conſtraint impoſed on him, —and un willing to 
part with his friend Sir Charles Montague, who was 
going for a few weeks to Paris, reſolved to accom- 


pany him under a fictitious title. Both the gentle- 


men were introduced by letters (from an Italian 
Lady, who was the. confdente of Oſmond's intenti- 
on) to our amiable Superieure they viſited her 
often. And now, Louiſa, let me aſk, whether you 
remember, that one day I returned to our apartment 
quite enchanted with a very handſome young Cava- 
lier I had ſeen in Madame's /alon?— Caroline reeol- 
lects it, —and what a fright you and ſhe put me into, 
by ttreatening to tell the Nun Sœur Tereſa, who 
had the particular care of us, that I had fallen in 


love ; an expreſſion that ſhocked me then, as much 


as it would have done her, had you repeated it to 
her. This circumſtance never dwelt further on my 
mind :— nor ſhould I the next hour have remember- 
ed the perſon who had excited ſo much admiration 


in my boſom for a few minutes; much lefs conld I 


have ſuſpected, when I ſaw Lord Oſmond at the 
Maſquerade, that he was the ſame beautifal object I 
had beheld at Paris. Left the filly adventure ſhould 
not occur, I will aſſiſt your memory by mentioning 
the conſequences of that meeting. SLIT 

The next day my mother was informed by the 
Princefs, that a gentleman (and the mentioned the 
| L z borrowed 
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borrowed name he went by; —a name Lady Pem. 
berton was a ſtranger to) had been urgent with her 
to diſcover aui I was, and ſeemed much captivated 
with me. God knows for what! On receiving this 
intelligence, my mother carried Lady Mortimer and 
me twenty leagues into the country ; and we were 
ſeparated from you for three months. We little 
ſuſpected the cauſe 3 indecd it was right to keep 
ſuch an affair from me ;—1t would have turned a 
young brain of not quite ſixteen. —- Yet I doubt 
whether I ſhould not have bated him for being the 
means of my abſence from my Louiſa ;—certain it 
is, I looked on it as the firlt misfortune that ever 
happened to me— But my ill ſtars have pretty well 
' accuſtomed me to repetitions of the ſame leur. 
To return, —this accounts for the words he uttered 
in the latter part of our-converſation at Ranelagh,— 
words ſo inexplicable to me at the time; which for 
ever recur to my imagination. Lord Oſmond wearied 
the Superieure with his enquiries, —and was at laſt 
treated by her to drop his viſits :>with difliculty 
he prevailed on himſelf to go back to Italy. He 
could bear no longer to remain abroad, after Sir 
Charles Montague's departure, — and writ to beg his 
tather's e Io to come to England; u ich, 
through the interpoſition of his friend, was obtaintd, 
Some time after his arrival here, the Duke 
made known to him his purpoſe of connecting him 
to Lady Henrietta. The Marquis poſitively refuſed 
to think of her as a wife. — His father was violently 
enraged with him, and my Lord was at laſt obliged 
to quit his houſe,— with an intention of ſeeing him 
no more, — and, as he was ignorant of the fortune 
in his own power at the time, determined to-ſet out 
with a friend of his the next morning, and embark 
as a volunteer for America, The night aftet this 
fracas happened, was the one I gave you the par- 
ticulars of, at the Feſtino, where I, told you he 
ſeemed much indiſpoſed, and, as I thought, be- 
haved ſtrangely when leading me to my chair, 


— 
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At Lord Oſmond's return home he received a let- 
ter from his father, apologizing for his conduct in 
the morning; and begging to ſee the injured Henry 
(as he acknowledged him to be) the next day.. His 
fummons was readily obeyed ;—and the Duke met 
my Lord with an embrace of cordiality, which im- 


mediately diſſipated all unkind remembrances, and 


reſtored each to their priſtine ſerenity. 

Weſtmorland engaged his ſon to dinner, and to 
viſit with him in the evening; that very evening 
he had promiſed the night before, it was in his 
power, to attend my mother's party to Ranelagh— 
He came to make her his excuſes, as ſoon as be part- 
ed from his father, Vou know, my Louiſa, what 
followed; that I received him with reſentment. 
Oh! had I been informed of what I now am! 
how different a reception! But no matter-— 
to proceed. | 
The place the Duke wiſhed Lord Oſmond to ac- 
company him to, was Mrs. Aubrey's. After reite- 


rated requeſts of the Duke, all made with gentle- 


neſs, he conſented, —firſt. premiſing that the viſit 
ſhould be looked on by all parties as a mere common 
one of ceremony; it was the only one he determined 
ever to make the Ladies. This point being ſettled, 
they repaired to Burlington- ſtreet. The aunt and 
father ſought opportunities to leave the Marquis and 
Henrietta to entertain each other; my Lord ad- 
dreſſed her with as much diſtance as it was in the 
power of a man to do, who could not be abſolutely 
unpolite to any of the ſex. Mrs. Aubrey called the 
Duke to the lower end of the apartment, to view a 
beautiful commode that had been preſented that 


morning by Lord Davenport to his daughter: 
whilſt they were thus engaged, and the embarraſſed 


Henry, for politeneſs ſake, was Kill ſitting by Lady 
Henrietta, the Duke of Northington and Sophia 


entered the room. Their preſence was doubly wel- 


come to Oſmond; — he flew to a chair near Lady 
t L 4 Pemberton ;- 


b 
f 
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Pemberton zi, thoughts, ever wandering. after ih; 
Portman=Square family, prompted his queſiion to ber ; 
nor did be feel diſconcerted at her fight, from the 
eonfcious integrity of. his intentions, till he rallied hin 
en the ſuſpicious appearance his PARTE QUARRE Nude. 
eren then— he foreſaw not the unfortunate conſe. 
quences that might accrue from it 5—which, when they 
did really happen, almsft diſtracted him they were 
the inferences drawn by Sophia from this wvijit, which 
fre imparted in his preſence to me (as I related to you) ; 
and it was no longer to be wondered at, that he ſhould 
diſcover fo much confuſion at finding appearances,— 
looks,— and words, fo totally changed from their true 
colours to thoſe of the moſt fallacious hue 5—yet he 
could not condemn Sophia for uttering what ſhe thought 
facts :— if he preſumed to contradict her, and vindicate 
himfelf, would ſhe or I believe bim No certainly; 
we ſhould naturally ſuppoſe the ſame artful deceiver, who 
prevailed on us to be deaf to the report of his addreſſing 
Lady Henrietta, was. again ſpecioufly employing his 
. difſembling talents, to gloſs over ſo glaring a proof of 
bis intended connection with_the Lady. 

Thus-did he argue, and nearly ſpoke in thoſe 
words to my ſiſter. | | 
When we left him at liberty that evening, he un- 
boſomed his ſoul to Caroline, but deſired her, in 
the moſt fervent manner, nat zo uioulge what he had 
depoſited in her breaſt, without. his coincidence with it; 

— lejt I ſhould ſhan (as a juſt puniſhment) the pre- 
fence of one, whoſe preſumption and temerity muſt ap- 
pear great, in daring to lack up do me without a for- 
tune adequate to what 1 was entitled to. He intreat- 
ed her pardon for detaining ler attention fo long :— 
it was a' relief to him, to make her acquainted with © 
his fituation ; to receive ber conſolation,— and behold 
ber ſympathy.— Further he muſt yet lean on ber indul- 
gence, he added, and beg that ſhe would endeavour to 
remove the prejudices I could. not but have imbibed 
againſt him, from what I had heard Lady Sophia re- 
peat a few hours before with ſo much plauſibility / 1 

— N at 
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that ſhe would aſſure me (if ſhe thought it right] he 
avas entirely free from any engagement : and he was 
ſatisfied that what Caroline AvERRED, I muſt BE- 
LIEVE. He doubted whether there was not a degree of 
madneſs in the requeſt : inconſiſtency and abſurdity 
there certainly were ;= for, as he could entertain js 
little proſpect of my band, avhat purpoſe would it an- 
fever to ſet me right in my furmiſes ? Tel, it was 
worſe than the moſt malignant tortures, to be for -a 
fingle inſtant lowered in. the opinion of a beloved ob- 
eck. ef 44> 
, Lady Mortimer encouraged him to expe& much 
from his merit and my ſenſibility; and told him, 
ſhe was convinced, that, with a man I loved, I. ſhould 
think -myſelf happier in partaking of a very ſmall 
fortune, than in poſſeſſing millions with the poignant 
reflettion that they were the gift of a perſon indifſe- 
rent or hateful to me. He kiſſed her hand with 
tranſport. I well remember that circumſtance ; 
it ſurprized, as much as it perplexed me to 
aſeribe the cauſe but I believe 1 never told you, 
nor can Lnow, how great was my amazement at 
obſerving the Marquis's more than _uſual'chearfu]- 
neſs at ſupper ;—the ſummons to which put an end 
to their tere-a-tete. 2 fis 
I ſhould,” cried Lady Mortimer, * have ex- 
culpated Lord Ofmond, according to his deſire, from 
the cenſure Lady Pemberton threw on his ſincerity 
by the deſcription ſhe gave of their interview at Mrs. 
Aubrey's, had you given me an opening for it j— 
but you - were reſerved, Julia,—and I had no mind 
to be aſſced, what it was lo you how he behaved ?”* 
Some weeks after this converſation with my ſiſter, 
the Marquis ſpoke - to Lord Mortimer in the ſame 
rain, with this difference, that 1 treated bim. fo 
eruelly, he avas in deſpair ;---things could nat be mire 
deſperate,---and it would free hin: from all obtruding 
doubts, to” receive his condemnation from my lips : be 
therefore reſolved (and beſought Lord Mortimer to 
furniſh him with. a few moments for the occaſion) to 
L 5 | declare 


£ 
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declare his ſentiments. to me, and know the worſt at 
once. ** " EE TS N 

Thus, my Louiſa, have I accounted for many 


circumſtances, . that, had I known. before, would 


have ſpared me many miſerable hours. 

My dear brother ! my admirable Lord Morti- 
mer I- what effuſions of gratitude overwhelm my 
heart, for this proof of friendſhip ! How have you 
reheved the diſtreſfed ſoul of your Julia !—My Ca- 
roline too l- my acknowledgments to both are not 
to be told. —— Oh, Louiſa ! can it be poſlible ?- 
Dare I credit, my ſenſes? ——Is it reality that I am 
the beloved,---the only entitled female to the af- 
fections of Oſmond,?---the moſt amiable---the love- 
lieſt of men!---It is!--it is! and I am the happieſt 
of women. S nee I 2 

= = * . * o 
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I I faw Lord Mortimer but during breakfaſt ;---im- 
mediately after he rode out with Lord Percival and 
my brother, and I was obliged to attend Lady Per- 
cival, my mother, and Miſs Edgcumb, in an airing, 
from which as ſoon as I returned, I ſat down. to 

make you a partaker of my joy. I will now $0 
and try to expreſs my thanks to my Lord for the fa- 
vour he has beſtowed on me ;---and at the ſame 
time beg him to diſpatch this packet with his letters 
to the poſt- office at Windſor, after addreſſing it to 

my Loaifa, and embelliſhing it with his title. A 
{ſtrange medley, it is certain, you will receive :—I 
have rung the changes of grief and felicity in truth. 


— No matter; that che latter has entire dominioffl 


over the breaſt of your Juliaz-wall amply repay you, 
I am ſure, for the tears you have been beguiled of,” 
by the diſtreſs and anxiety which you have known 
to diſturb hitherto the repoſe o, 

n enen faithful, 
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P. S. Lord Budenall, Mr. Montague, Sir James 
Weſtbrook, and Sir John Benyon, are expected 


down this evening. 
8 f ‚ 7 
— —— —— anon 
% ROM RS Paci 
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To Lady Julia HERBERT. 


Sommerville. Houſe, 


| Yz 8, my much-loved Julia !—you have indeed 
oft beguiled me of my tears.” How have I com- 
en your ſad - fated attachment ! — What nights 
have I paſſed in grief ſurpaſſing yours if poſſible! — 
Oh, how have I wearied heaven with my prayers to 
extricate you from what I deemed the moſt ill-placed 
paſſion that ever invaded a human breaſt !—nay,—LI 
have been impious enough to arraign its, decrees, in 
aſſlicting ſo greatly its beſt work; and have been 
ſhocked to think what little encouragement human 


, nature had to be good and virtuous, when the model 
0 of perfection, — the moſt amiable of mortals, was 
0 2 up a prey to anguiſh and miſery, I own my- 
8 elf reprehenſible beyond the power of expreſſion, 
e ever to have admitted ſuch un: chriſtian-like reflec- 
0 tions to intrude on my imagination ; but ſpare your 
0 chidings,—-and be ſatisfied in knowing that I have 
A been fufficiently puniſhed in my on reproaches. 


At the time I ſuffered ſo much on your account, 


h. | received your laſt; letter: — the beginning of it ad- 
ft ded to my uneaſineſs ; the more I read my diſtreſs 
iy encreaſed, until I came to the part dated © Monday 
, Noon.“ Judge of my tranſports at what follow- 
vn ed/!—judge;of them by your own feelings; for my 


pen is not equal to a deſcription.— J congratulate 
vou, my charming Julia, on your felicity.— Well 
does Lord Mortimer think, that '** there never apas.a 
T. couple created ſo formed for each otber, as my. ſaueet 
8. friend and her incomparable 9ſmond.”, How clearly 


No 
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now do I underſtand the meaning of Sir Charles's 
queſtions and ambiguous manner, , whenever you 
were the ſubject of our diſcourſe !—Artful creature! 
— Had he been more candid, — perhaps his Henry at 
this moment would be much happier than in all pro- 
bability he is.—— What would I not give to know 
whether Lord Oſmond is to be one of your gueſts! 
I cannot doubt it—Haſten to me every informa- 
tion: - your ſituation becomes critical,—and it will 
be impoſſible to be too minute in your accounts.— 
Yet, fo engaged as you are by this time, is it not 
unreaſonable to deſire it ?—Ah, no!—my Julia is 
ſenſible how intereſted I am in what concerns her, 
and- wall not repine at affording me 'one half-hour in 
each day. LIOUTGTPS STEP £1371 D99 655-1 
Sir Charles Montague is at my Lord Beaumont's, 
who is dangerouſly ill: he left him for one day to 
fee me. He told me that you are handſomer than 
ever, but not ſo chearful as you uſed to be, he 
thinks. Was he to behold you neu, he would ſoon 
revoke his opinion, I hope. I hear from him every 
day which is the only means he can find to make his 
abſence ſupportable. I bear it ſo ill, that I con- 
ſented to his and my uncle's importunity of fixing a 
day for our union. Laft Tueſday month will be 
the important one. You will tell me T adopt the 
ſtyle of romance, if I ſay my heart forebodes fome 
diſaſter;—ſome unforeſeen calamity.—But away, all 
painful ideas my Julia is happy, and I will not 
fuffer your intruſions at preſent "29s 
I cannot dear girl write more; Lady Sommerville 
torments me with her continual preſence, She is 
grown aſtoniſhingly fond of me ' within theſe few 
months; nay, moſt 'unnaturally ſo. What can it 
portend? Nothing faveurableyoI fear. —Phis france 
tenderneſs gives her fufficient reaſon, ſhe ſuppoſes, 
tb invade my retirement; for without the ſlight- 
eſt notice ſhe is in my dreſſing-room, and hufries 
me to accompany her to Mrs. Waulmſley'sNidieu- 
Wen e BY 9s MO WARS: * wet, les 4 lous, 
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lous, vain woman! -— I have no patience ——— 
Adieu, my beſt Julia. p 
7 Lovisa Srpxkx. 


P. 8. I admire Miſs Edgcumb's character more than 
ever.— 1 am ſure I ſhould not have had firmneſs 
enough to have acted as ſenſibly as ſhe has done; 
— but the more 1 conſider my own weakneſs and 

folly, the leſs right I have to name mylelf in the 
fame'ſentence with ſo exalted a girl. 


— —— 
TD Lady Lounsa SYD NE. 


1 indfor, Wedneſday Evening. 


SiNcr my deareſt Louifa fo juſtly condemns the 
very great fault her extreme artialty led her to 
commit ;— a partiality that cauſes you to regard my 
imperfections in a falſe light; — 1 will, as you de- 
fire, „ ſpare my chidings,“ and only entreat my 
amiable friend never to fall again into a like error. 
I deſerve more much more, than thoſe flight 
ſufferings, which my weakneſs magnified. to ſuch a 
height as to appear inſupportable; — even for the 
impatience I ſhewed under fo ſhort a probation. 
But remember in futute, my much-loved Louiſa, 
that, when you fee a worthy object labouring with 
affiction, (IT am entirely out of the queftion,) Pro- 
vidence is not to be cenſured by ſhort-fighted mor- 


tals for its diſpenſations; and the hand which & chaſ- 


tiſeth thoſe it moſt loveth here, will amply recom- 
penſe them with exquiſite and laſting happineſs for 


what is ſcarcely regarded as uneaſineſs by a better 


world. I anticipate your exclamation. * What 
excellent lectures a mind at eafe can deliver! Were 
you fo moja, Julia when your heart wrung at diſ- 
treſe ?—— Or have you been contemplating ſome of 
. 014243; $3: $8 35 1 6 THF -4 Senecas 
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Seneca's leaves, to enable you to bear your turn of 
good fortune with philoſophy and moderation Pt. 

God knows what ** turn my fortune” is yet to 
take, At preſent its proſpect is not ſo very Beil. 
liant as when I wrote laſt ;—but I do not in, 
—all is tolerably well. jy 

J am ſincerely glad chat you have at laſt fixed Sir 
Charles's day; I wiſh to God you had done it ma- 
ny weeks—aye months ago,—You would now be of 


the Windfor party, which is really a numerous one. 


You muſt indeed give me leave to laugh at 
your foreboded misfortunes. —Why, in the name of 
wonder, my Louiſa,” will you ſeek for wretchedneſs 
ſo unaccountably ? — Summon your extraordinary 
good ſenſe from the zap you have permitted it to 
take ; enjoy your happineſs, and, not only ** for 


_ the preſent,” but for ever, baniſh all obtruding, 


anxious, and unneceſfary fears. It would indeed be 
ſtrange, were I to think any requeſt of yours unrea- 
ſonable; much leſs one that will give ſuch infinite 
Faſt muſt do.—1 
will appropriate, not half an hour, —but many half. 
hours at different times in each day to my pen,—and 
be as minute as you can wiſh me, A ſort of baſhf,] 
timidity hindered me from aſking Lady Mortimer 
whether Lord Oſmond was expected at Windſor ?— 
Your curiofity on this head was very inferior to 
mine; ſtill I could not conquer the punctilio that 
kept me filent, and I underwent the moſt diſagreea; 
ble of ſituations, that of ſuſpenſe, _ 
I think I told you that Sir John Benyon, Lord 
Budenall, Sir n Fri and Mr. Monta- 
Monday evening. Between 
eight and nine o'clock, as we were all LEY in the 
— b24, a rattling of carriages, and . galloping; of hor- 
ſes were heard. They are come !” exclaimed 
Mortimer, and ran out to meet his friends, for 
whoſe arrival he had ſeemed impatient ſome hours. 


After ſeveral minutes had elapſed, he returned fol- 


lowing, fix gentlemen. The firſt that appeared was 
| a tall elegant figure, whoſe herglit and "air reſembled 


the 
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the Duke of Suffolk's. I was convinced it muſt be 


he, and my ſpirits ſunk, but were quickly re- 
vived by hearing my mother cry, „My Lord, I am 
rejoiced to ſee you !—How does your Lordihip ?” 
As it was duſk, and I placed at a great diſtance 
from the door at which they entered, I could not 
diſtinguiſh plainly the objects: — but when I obſerv- 
ed the inimitable grace with which he addreſſed my 
mother, and heard his voice, —-my Lord Oſmond 


could no longer be miſtaken.— The other gentlemen 


were the four I mentioned, and Mr. Biſhop. As 


the Marquis approached the place where I fat, 
which he did as he made his bow to the ladics in 
turn, I thought I ſhould have fainted—My heart 
throbbed,—my knees trembled, — and I could hard- 
ly ſtand while our viſitors paid us their compliments. 
I was glad the lights did not appear directly, —elſe 
my confuſion muſt have been but too perceptible. 
My Lord took no particular notice of me; he was 
all vivacity. I overheard him tell Lady Mortimer, 
that ſhe had much to anſwer for. She aſked what he 
meant? In diſtreſſing many hearts by your own 
and · ſiſter's abſence ſo ſuddenly from London,“ he 
replied. ** Suddenly! why I am ſure you knew of 
our intention.“ © True,—but poor Fermor, Bel- 


fielde, and Conway, were quite ignorant of it, and 
molt probably have banged themſelves by this time.“ 


At ſupper, my Lord Oſmond fat oppoſite to me. 
My brother aſked him for Lady Henrietta. She 
is well, -I ſaw her laſt Friday at Ranelagh, was 
his anſwer. —His eyes were fixed, on me, as he 
ſpoke, I bluſhed, —and he threw them down, 
Lord Mortimer mentioned his theatre, and intenti- 
on of .becoming manager of a play-houle. They 


all approved the. ſcheme ; and Oſmond told him, he 

defired he would make what uſe he pleaſed of him in 

aſſiſting any of the performances :—the reſt follow- 

ed his example, which gratifies my good brother 

not a little. The next day, the gentlemen nee 
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with Mr. Freeman, a neighbour of ours; and the 
Ladies were taken up in getting their parts: Al. 
meria and Sophia were particularly engaged in that 
_ Province, as their play (the Earl of Warwick) will 
be performed to-morrow night. A Miſs Johnſon 
does Clifford ;—Sir James Weſtbrook, Edward :— 
the other characters will be ſupported by Mr. Mon- 
tague, Lord Budenall, and Sir John Benyon. 
At night when the gentlemen returned, they were 
in high r nenry and endeavoured to render 
themſelves perfectly agreeable. They were ſoon 
followed by the Duke of Suffolk, and Mr. Ainſley, 
who arrived from London: aud to dinner this day, 
came, from the ſame place, Mrs. and the two Miſs 
Pelham's ;—the former is an abſolute fue Lady, — 
her daughters two pleaſing young women. —Hark ! 
Sophia calls, — I muſt go to her, 


Never was man ſo changed in his carriage as Lord 
Oſmond is to me I no longer aſſiduous to engage 
my converſation ; no . bre now of my be- 
ſtowing that heart on another he once ſo earneſtly 
follicited.— He convinces me, that he can be happy, 
though I refuſed him. — Where are all his vows, — 


his ardent aſſurances of not 8 my indiffe- 
y Mortimer ? 


rence, ſo frequently repeated to La 
Forgotten ! —and'T have the misfortune” of experi- 
eneing, that the woman who depends on the con- 
fancy of a man, leans on a broken reed.— I ſaid in 
the beginning of my letter, all was tolerably well : 
J obſerved Lord Oſmond's nanchalance, — but flatter- 
ed myſelf he affected it, to convince me he was 
— 15 at my behaviour; — that he would ſoon drop 
t, —aud, in ſpite of my prohibition, ſeek an oppor- 
tunity to addreſs me once more on a ſubject I had 
; reaſon to believe very near his heart. I muſt * 
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ſeſo, at the moment I formed ſuch a hope,—1 trem- 
bled at the idea of /uch a converſation, and rather a- 


voided an occaſion for it ;—but was he the fame ten- 


der Oſmond I left in town, he would, notwithſtand- 
ing my reſerve, have found a time to renew the topic. 
Surely, Louiſa, there is no deviation from delicacy 
in what I write !—I was prevailing on myſelf to be 


ſatisßed with his behaviour, and wait patiently the 


lenoument of it all day ;---and ſhould be in the ſame 
diſpoſition now,---but for what I am going to men- 
tion, which has convinced-me my, Lord has conquer- 
ed his paſſion as ſuddenly as he formed it. 

Sophia called to me, to defire I would accompany 
Lady Percival, Miſs Edgcumb, Miſs Pelham's, 
Almeria, and herſelf, to fee a grotto in the hermit- 
age, For a great whale the ladies were averſe to 
any beaux attending them ;——however, five of them 
declared, they would preſume; ſar once to + tr their 
commande, fince they: elaſhed ſo violently with their 
happineſs, and, ſnatching up their hats, went out 
with us-— The five gentlemen were, the Duke of 
Suffolk, Lord Mortimer, Lord Oſmond, Mr. Biſhop, 
and Mr. Montague. As we quitted the hall, Lord 
Oſmond preſented one arm to Lady Pemberton, the 
other to Almeria: the Duke of Suffolk walked: at 
my ſide; — but my hands were too well employed in 
carrying Bijou, and holding my hat, to follow the 
example of the other Ladies in leaning on their 
eſcorts, His Grace intreated me to let him take 
the dog ;— but you may ſuppoſe I did not conſent 
for many reaſons, As Lord Oſmond followed cloſe 
with my two filters, I overbeard him ſay to one, 
« Hiſt !—you go too faſt !— I believe we muſt kee 
a greater diſtance, or we may interrupt the 7#e-4-tze z 
and that would be very cruel, you know, to both 
parties,. more eſpecially to Suffolk.“ I haſtily turned, 
and beckoned to Miſs Edgeumb, who came to me 
directly.— After putting her hand through my arm, 
I looked at my ſiſters and their companion, and 
with a ſmile thanked them aloud far their conſidera- 

. | Nin 
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tion. I ſhould have bleſſed you for it, Oſmond,” 
cried the Duke, * had you expreſſed it lower.” I 
thought the Marquis ſeemed angry,----he reddened, 
his eyes ſparkled,— and he bit his lips. Suffolk's 
countenance reproached me alſo; but that I 'littie 
regarded, Lord Oſmond and I took no further 
notice of each other during our walk ;—and I gave 
his Grace not a minute of my converſation unattended 
by a third perſon.— Is it not ſtrange that Oſmond 
fhould be ſo zealons to furniſh a profeſſed rival with 
an opportunity of declaring to me the ſame ſenti- 
ments I ſo lately heard from his own lips? —— The 
Duke is a man very capable of inſpiring the mot 
tender inclinations, and I obſerve his particular 
diſtinction of me often makes tw of my god friend: 
look grave,' which I endeavour to diſpel; by con- 
vincing them he is not more eſteemed than they are. 
You muſt know, that I mean Lords Budenall 
and Seymour: —Belfielde cannot be ſerious ; his 
love, though teazing to the object, will never, I. 
think, be prejudicial to himſelf. The gay, laughing 
Henry appears as much compoſed as if Suffolk was 
a diſguſting creature, from whom he bad nothing 
to apprehend 3 —or, rather, as if he took no intereſt 
in the diſpoſal of my hand, — which is certainly the 
caſe, — I might ſtill hope this mode of conduct 
is aſſumed to try me, did he ſhew a preference to 
any female in my fight z— but ſo far from it, —that 
it is impoſſible to ſay which Lady he is moſt gal- 
lant to. N 8 
When we returned, and were aſſembled in the 
ſaloon, Lord Oſmond ſtepped to a ſeat next me. 
« I muſt beg your forgiveneſs, Lady Julia,” cried 
he, © for the unfortunate interruption I was the 
cauſe of giving your ſerviteur juſt now; — I was 
unlucky ----but- my meaning good.“ „ eaſily 
pardon it, my Lord ;---our converſation was not fo 
important as to make either” “ Oh !---I do not 
preſume to enquire what it was,— though it may be 
_ ealily gueſſed ;- no man can ſpeak to you, without 
DE \ mecha- 
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mechanically making love the ſubje& ; ſuch exqui- 
ſite beauty. inſpires even the loweit of our ſex 3 
and when the cauſe is conſidered, their arrogance 
ſhould be pitied at the time it is condemned. 
But I muſt compenſate for the miſchief I have 
done; Suffolk comes this way ;---he ſha!] have my 
place. Sure my generoſity excites your admiration! 
--- What a pleaſure do I reſign !--- Happy Suffolk! 
---Muſt I go Lady Julia?” „As your Lordſhip 
pleaſes,” replied I, rather haughtily I believe. © I 
will gratify your 'Ladyſhip ;*? and away he flew. 
The Duke did take his place, and-with all the ar- 


dour imaginable painted his love, and hopes of 


being one day entitled to call me his. Do you think, 
my — I was not diſtreſſed? Indeed I 
was! 
mond's cruelty in giving me up fo palpably ſhocked 
me ſeverely :-- yet I deſerved it,—I had no right to 
treat him with the little compaſſion he experienced 
from me, when his ſoul ſpoke to me in the bitterneſs 
of anguiſh.---But,- my God! did I not act from 
honourable principles ?---Be it as it may, he 1s 
amply revenged ! --'The only man with whom I 
could be happy, thinks me capricious,—no longer 
worthy of his affections, ---and has for ever baniſhed 
me from them :-- he will never---ah, never, my 
Louiſa, touch upon the grateful theme, that could 
allow me to convince him how erroneouſly I judged 
a few weeks agoz---he abandons me, and I have 
very little comfort left! 


| I ſoon diſengaged \-myſelf from the Duke, and 


went into the muſic-parlour, with Almeria, Lady 


Percival, and two or three gentlemen. Mot of the 


company ſurrounded the card-tables, ſome playing, 
others looking on. \ 


“Come, 


I could ſcarcely reſtrain my tears. Of- 
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Come, dear Julia,” cried Lady Percival, after 
my ſiſter had obliged Lord Budenall with her finger 
and voice; © give me, ſweet girl, my favourite 
ſong out of I/ Bacio. 0 I will play for you, my 
Lady, but. I forget how to ſing. I cannot ex- 
cuſe you,---be as good as you uſed to be. Lord 
Seymour---and. here is Lord Mortimer too”---he 
juſt then entered“ ſhall accompany you on the 
flute, and Mr. Montague on the violin.“ They 
took up the inſtruments, and I fat down to the 
Piano Forte. From the time my ſiſter began to 

lay, the room filled ;---as ſoon as I finiſhed, I 
hn theſe words from.a mouth cloſe to my ear, 
% Oh, thou inimitable, lovely creature! with what 
rapture do I gaze on you,---with what extaſy hear 
you! -Why do you ſeek to deſtroy the peace of 
ſo many?” On turning my head ſuddenly to ſee 
who ſpoke, my lips touched Lord Oſmond's ;—— 
I bluſhed. * Blefſed accident !---what a reward! 
---Oh, my Julia, were. you leſs crue}”?---* I be 
my Lord, you -“ Say no more, I will not offend; 
but you know not the heart you deſpiſe,---you 
have ſo contemptuouſly rejected. He retired from 
my chair, and to avoid being particular I was obliged 
= continue playing and ſinging for ſome time 

nger. TP | 
| K. ſupper, -I faw not the Marquis till then, 
be again was diſtant to me, and chearful with every 
one elle, | 5 

This evening Lady Caroline Denley, Mrs. Aſhley, 
and à profufion of beaux, arrived here. — T0 
enumerate their names would take up too much of 
my time and paper. 


8 - * * o * * 
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| Lit Thurſday Afternoon. 
I have been juſt down to welcome the Duke of 
Northington, Sir Thomas and Lady, Walpole, 
Captain and Miſs Walpole, to Windſor.---You 00 
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them all, my Louiſa, and what an” acquiſition they 
are to our agreeable ſociety. I have been buſy moſt 
part of the day in aſſiſting Sophia and Almeria in 
preparations for their appearance preſently : their 
timidity encreaſes as the time draws near ;---I have 
ſtrove to diſſipate it, for there is no doubt but that 
they will acquit themſelves well. FEE 

The audience each night will be a ſmall one ;--- 
on that condition only, the Ladies conſented to 
play: and though my Lord Mortimer has been 
ſadly teazed for tickets,---he has had the addreſs 
to refuſe all above his fixed number without af- 
fronting one creature. He will not inform us how 
many are to be admitted. Every inhabitant of the 
houle 18 regarded as a privileged perſon to be a fpec- 
tator, but not entitled to introduce a ſoul into the 
theatre; I include domeſtics, as well as rheir ſu- 
periors. All my Lord's trades-people about this 
feat, his tenants, their wives, grown-up ſons and 
daughter's have leave to fill the pit and gallery, and 
are preſented with tickets for every night that he 
company performs, Such as gain admittanee to the 


boxes, are blue, — to the other parts of the houſe, 


yellow; both forts are ſealed with Mortimer's arms, 
and marked with his own ſignature. I am told ſe- 
veral perſons have travelled ſome miles, in expecta- 
tion of ſeeing ſo ridiculous an amaſemeut; and hop - 
ed their trouble would have been repaid, by findiug 
ford for laughter :—in that they would be diſappoint- 
ed; for our ?ragedians are very dectiit performers, to 
fpeak in the Kyle of the Morning-Poſt. If their 
curioſity does not really take its rite from ſo illiberal 
a motive, I am ſorry it cannot be gratified : though 
think my brother very right in luffering no inno- 
vation on the /ettled plan; that once to happen, 
adieu to all decorum, and regularity in conductin 


the affair :—beſides, it would indeed be acting for. 


„ 


the public. 


After the play, we, are to have the Rival Candi- B 
dates: Almeria and Lady Percival ſupport the 


women's characters; the men's as follow: 


Byron 
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Byron by my brother; — General Worry, Mr. 
Dacre ;— Sir Harry Muff, Sir James Weſtbrook; 
and Spy, by Mr. Biſhop. There is a delightful 
band for the orcheſtra from London ; and you can- 
not imagine any thing ſo pretty as the ſcenery, or 
more ſuperb and elegant than the dreſſes are. 
My ſiſters wait for Miſs Johnſon, to repair with 
them to the theatre, and there robe themſelves in all 
their pageant attire. 4 Our Clifford of to-night” 
13 . the 5 > of a very worthy, clergyman, 
who lives two miles from hence. My mother ac- 
companies the Ladies to their drefſing-rooms, to 
direct them 1n placing their ornaments :—you, know 


What an excellent judge of dreſs ſhe is. She will 


meet us in the box (which holds twelve people) be- 


fore the play begins: Lady Mortimer's accommo- 


dates the reſt of our party, that are no performers. 
l am ſummoned to coffee ;—in an hour the car- 
Miſs Johnſon is come, 
and I fee the coach driving up to the door that is to 
convey them to the theatre. — Ah, poor ſouls !— 
bow I pity ye! . Nr 
T 
F.. WWEWYT 2480; 8 
is . Thurſday Night, half paſt Eleven Clock. 
Me are this moment returned. —No, it is im- 
poſſible, —I cannot attempt deſcribing Lord Mor- 
timer's happineſs at the extraordinary ſucceſs of his 
favourite project ;— to ſee every-thing managed with 
{uch propriety, to obſerve delight and admiration 
Dairited on every countenance,—to liſten to the plau- 
dits beſtowed on the juſtly-deſerving actors and ac- 


treſſes:—— he is in raptures,—and it will require 


ſome days to inure bim to his preſent felicity, ere 
we can hope to find him a little compoſed. To ſay 
the truth, he has reaſon to plume himſelf on his 
cleverneſs and taſte ;—no performance could go off 


better. ' f | 


- My mother's coach carried Lady Percival, Lord 


Oſmond, Captain. Walpole, and mylſclf,” to the 


theatre 
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thatre (I am ignorant how the reſt were marſhalled ): 
On alighting, we delivered our tickers to two ſtew- 
- wards, who were appointed to receive at the front 
door thoſe for the boxes. We then -proceeded 
through a long lobby to a ſide-box, which was 
called for in Lady Pemberton's name, a box-keep- 
er conducting us to it: I really thought myſelf at 
Drury-lane. On entering we found, Miſs Edgcumb, 
Mrs. and Miſs Pelham, Lady Pemberton, the 
Duke of Suffolk, and Mr. 'Tentple, already ſeated. 
We were {truck with the profuſion and diſpoſition, of 
the lights, which formed a fine coup dil; but 
there were twice the number of people I imagined 
we ſhould meet, which accounts for Lord Morti- 
mer's not telling us how many tickets he had given 
out. The Marquis, with great adroitneſs, placed 
himſelf directly behind me, and bore much reſem- 
blance in his behaviour to what Lord Oſmond: was 
in London, when we have been engaged on ſimilar 
parties. | 

After we had been ſeated. ten minutes, the curtain 
drew up. Almeria and Miſs Johnſon appeared ex- 
ceedingly confuſed: the latter repeated the firſt 
Tpeech ſo low, that we could hardly catch a word; 
but, by the time ſhe had finiſhed it, —my ſiſter 
recovered herſelf ſufficiently to go through hers 
with ſpirit, —and was aſtoniſhingly great in the cha- 
racter ;—her pronunciation very clear, —her action 
juſt, and graceful to perfection: ſhe worked up the 
panes the author meant to excite very admirably. 

iſs Johnſon diſcarded her fright, and acquitted 
herſelf to ſatisfaction. Sophia diſcovered no appre- 
henſion, and excelled in her line. Lady Pemberton 
and Almeria, looked like angels, and abundant bo- 
mage paid them. Miſs Johnfen is genteel, but not 
bhandſome. The gentlemen performed delightfully; 
—2 prettier Edward, or handſomer Warwick, I 
do not believe was ever feen,——1 queſtion whether 


the real Monarch (who you know was remarkable 


for his charms) was ſo lovely as our fititious King. 
Sir John Benyon, Lord Budenall, &c. &c. wy 5 
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little opportunity of diſplaying their talents, as their 
characters were rather trifling; — however, they 
made the moſt of them, - and were graceful 
and eaſy. When Mr. Montague gave out the Pro- 
voked Huſband for next Monday, I imagined the 
houſe would have fallen, it ſhook ſo violently with 
acclamations. But how- fhall I expreſs to you the 
excellent performance of the farce !-—or convey to 
you an idea of the humour with which each perſon 
entered intò their part !--Cleyer as they all were, 
Mr. Biſhop, in Spy, ſurpaſſed them; we thought 
the ſpirit of poor Weſton was ſuffered to tread the 
ſtage, with 7 its human drollery, to aſſiſt Lord 
Mortimer's wiſhes. Every creature bore the marks 
of pleaſure on their countenance during the whole 
ee —On oor, next we are to have a 
ba 
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Friday Morning, Ta &Check, 
"Wien: we were . alte at ſupper (for the 
Ladies were not fe enough to plead fatigue, after 
the exertion they had undergone, as, an excuſe for 


their not appearing at table), Lord Mortimer men- 


tioned that 'Tancred. and Sigiſmunda was to be the 

third play; aud, addreſſing himſelf to the Mar- 
N 

Wee You know, Oſmond, 1 told you two days ago, 

that you are to perſonate the young Sicilian hero,” 

He gracefully, bowed, © You did, my Lord 3 and I 

have made ſome proficiency in my leon.” 

He tarned to my filter, “ Is Lady Almeria j prepa- 
ring her part, to be my Sigilmunda?” « Oh! no, 
my Lords. I have done my. part.” © Not entirely I 
hope —Then, Mortimer, who will play the heroine ? 
— hich of theſe Ladies.” Lord Mortimer directed 
his eyes to me; „Our Julia muſt undertake it.“ 
« Certainly ! '” cried the Duke of Suffolk. © Cer- 
tainly! '? echoed, every voice, but my good Caroline's 
and Obnond's.— I would not hear the propoſal. 


&« Nay,” laid Sophia, © if my ſiſter will not oblige 
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us, ſhe tacitly condemns us all who have performed.“ 
« By no means,” anſwered I: „ if I owned talents 
for the purpoſe, —I ſhould not hefitate to comply 
with the requeſt ;---but, deſtitute as I am of them, 
ſurely my friends will not wiſh me to expole myſelf !”? 
They paid me the compliment they could not with- 
out being impolite refuſe to a perſon who expreſſed 
any Liffidence of their powers. Lord Pemberton 
declared, it would be cruel to refuſe them. The 
Marquis ogra ta ſomething he was going to 
add, by the following enquiry : * Is your ſiſter's 
diſpoſition a cruel one, Pemberton ? I am inclined 
to believe you miſtaken, if you imagine ſo.” „ I, 
never. thought ſo till now,” replied my brother. 
But I ſee plainly that it is,—elſe ſhe would not 
deny us a favour our hearts are ſet on.“ 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, cried Oſmond, in 
a ludicrous tone, and acting as he ſpoke, hence 
let me warn you never to truſt to appearances.— Be- 
hold this example---who would imagine cruelty could 
be concealed under ſo fair a maſk ? Yet you hear 
her brother has confeſſed it, —and I hold his veracity 
too highly to entertain a doubt of it.” “ Though 
you beſtow your ridicule on me,“ ſaid I to Lord 
Oſmond in a low voice, “I will readily forgive, 
aye thank you for it, ſince it changes a ſubject that 
pains me exceedingly.” “ Not ſo, my Lady ;—it 
was far from my intention—Thiak you J am not 
the moſt anxious of any for your performing ? 
Certainly I am!—I may then, under the ſemblance 
of fiction, be permitted to utter the real ſentiments 
I feel, which I am ſo poſitively forbidden to breathe 
in earneſt :—nay, under the ſame diſguiſe, I fhall 
have a return of paſſion expreſſed How delicious 
will the ſound be !—Would to heaven the illufion 
could lait for ever!“ . 

„We will ſay no more of the play, my Lord ;— 
and then“. “ What then?“ demanded he ea- 
gerly. Louiſa, my delicacy was alarmed—1 could 
not for my life have compleated the ſentence my 
heart firſt dictated, and which an unlucky—1I mu 
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eall it unlucky pauſe, prevented me from ſpeaking, 
Twiſhed to have ſaid, And then you ſhall not find 
me ſo tyrannical as you think me.” But to utter it, 


was impoſſible.—“ What then ?” repeated he ſtill 


more impatiently, with the moſt imploring eyes I 
ever beheld, yet illumined with joy, fixed on my 
face. | | 
I ſhall think myſelf much obliged to you.“ 
Oh Louila !—what a reproachful look he gave me! 
— He raiſed his voice, and, turning from me, ex- 
claimed, . 

« Oh, your Ladyſhip muſt pardon me, for diſ- 

obeying you. —Lord Mortimer—Lord Pemberton— 
do you let this matter reſt ?—Muſt not Lady Julia 
perform Sigiſmunda? I was again overwhelmed 
with entreaties :—at laſt, Lord Budenall declared, 
he looked upon my conſenting as a thing of courſe ; and 
propoſed that it ſhould be the fourth play, inſtead of the 
third, as I might not be prepared ſo ſoon. This 
was readily agreed to, and the ſubje& concluded by 
Lady Caroline Denley's and my uncle's telling me 
they avere determined I ſhould comply, and there was 
no more to be ſaid. | 82 

L make myſelf eaſy about the matter, becauſe I 
know Lady Mortimer will be ſo indulgent as to un- 
dertake the part for me. Sleep weighs down my 
eye-lids,—I muſt drop my pen. 


* _ * * * 
* * . = 
1 - = * = 


As ſoon as I was dreft this morning, I went into 
my mother's apartment to make my enquiries after her 
health: ſhe ſnatched the opportunity of ſpeaking 
warmly in the Duke of Suffolk's favour. ——I ſtarted 
at the ungrateful theme, and begged her to expa- 
tiate no further on. it.—Ah ! with what a tern 
look did ſhe regard your poor Julia !—I did not 
think Lady Pemberton could look ſo ſternly. 

Romantic, —nonſenſical girl!“ „“ Forgive me, 

Madam ;— how have I offended ?— Have you not 


taught 
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taught me to be ingenuous ?—I diſlike the Duke 
I cannot conceal it.” * /ygenucus ] repeated my 
mother with a milder aſpe& ; © you will prove hat 
when you declare the obſtacles that prevent Suffolk's 
ſucceeding.”*_ 5 Let me beſeech you, my Lady, to 
rant me a few weeks reſpite from encouraging the 
Duke's ſolicitations ;—but a few weeks: and then, 


if I do not urge reaſons that muſt ſatisfy you I ought 


not to give him my hand z—if, after hearing them, 
you continue to perſuade me thus cruelly, —a me- 
thod far ſurer of gaining a point than harſhly com- 
manding I will, as I have done all my life, 
vield obedience to your wiſhes, —and become the 
moſt unhappy of beings to gratify you, fince my mo- 
ther can have pleaſure in my miſery.” Could I have 
ſpoken more to the heart, my Louiſa ?=Lady Pem- 
berton pauſed ;—I threw myſelf on my knees and 
embraced her. Only a few weeks, my mother!“ 
be caught me in her arms, and kiſſed my fore- 
head, 5.10% | 

“ Be it ſo, thou dear, irreſiſtible girl -I am 
contented, and will wait your leiſure to hear the mo- 
tives that at preſent actuate your obſtinacy reſpe&- 
ing Suffolk. I will not till then interfere ;z—nor 
do I defire to lay any conſtraint on you during this 
ſhort ſpace that is devoted to joy and happineſs— 
your portion of both ſhall not be interrupted : — 
but remember, at our departure from heace, I ex- 
pect to find my daughter as reaſonable, and as con- 
ſiderate of her mother's felitity as ſhe has ever been. 
We will call another ſubject. Why, Julia, do you 
retuſe to play Sigiſmunda ?—ls not our excellent 
Mortimer entitled to every gratification you or any 
of the family can afford him ?—Do not the eatrea- 
ties you received from all laſt night, deſerve a con- 
ceſſion ?—What motive can you have, more than 
your ſiſter, or the other Ladies, for denying to per- 
form ?” I pleaded the old excuſe, incapacity and 
timidity. My mother ſaid he excuſe was ridiculous, 
and muſt make me appear very conceited. . I defended 


myſelf a few minutes to no purpoſe :» —ſhe flenced 
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my objections, and bid me remark the delicacy of 
Lord Mortimer, in chuſing for Tancred no lover of 
mine, but one who was known to be engaged a ve. 
ry different way. How my heart reproached me! 
I grew cold, — I could not anſwer. © Well, my 
dear girl! you are not reſolved to put a negative on 
every ſolicitation I make, it is to be hoped !—Grant 
me the favour of undertaking the part.” * You 
are the only perſon, Madam, for whom I would un- 
dertake it.— Hard as the taſk is, I readily conſent to 
your deſire.” She was well pleaſed ; and after em- 
bracing me, I left her, to go in purſuit of Lady 

Mortimer. | 
I complained to her, in the bitterneſs of my 
heart, of Lord Oſmond's behaviour :—-my ſiſter 
owned herſelf offended and aſtoniſhed at it.— She 
was extremely hurt at my mother's perſeverance in 
the Duke's favour ; and ſuffered the tear of ſympa- 
thy to adorn her cheek, as I related Lady Pember- 
ton's and my converſation. We then recurred again 
to the former topic, Lord Oſmond”s ſtrange carriage 
towards me, 3 6 
We muſt be patient, my Julia,“ cried ſhe. © Not 
doubting but that you retain the ſame prejudices 
againſt him, — he aſſumes this indifference before you 
With a hope of piqueing your pride, which once 
humbled, he flatters himſelf, will render the fortreſs 
of your heart leſs impregnable ;—and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that you treated him barbarouſly in Lon- 
don— fatal error!“ | . 

& Fatal indeed, my ſiſter! -Was my Lord to re- 
veal to me what he has done to you and my brother, 


+ I would not fail to inform Lady Pemberton of it, 


and of my unchangeable partiality ;—then would 
ſhe, I am ſure, deſiſt from perſecuting me about 
Suffolk, and at once conſent to the Marquis's ad- 
dreſſes. To tell her zow how I am ſituated, would 

draw her averſion, perhaps, on Oſmond, and cen- 

ſure on me for entertaining what ſhe would indubita- 
bly call a romantic paſſion, ſince, to appearance, the 
Marquis is endeavouring to conquer his.—She has al- 


ready 
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ready called me a romantic girl; — I hope I do not 

deſerve the appellation. —If my Lord again avows 

his love to me ſhortly, I have nothing to fear; it 

would be injuring my mother's tenderneſs to doubt 

of her concurrence with our wiſhes :—but, ſhould 
he perſiſt in this er conduct, I foreſee the 
moſt horrible misfortunes from it. What is to be 
done? Though Lady Pemberton may be ſilent, the 
Duke will not - and if I abfolutely reje& him (the 
thing I moſt ardently wiſh to do), ſhall I not be 

difobedient to my mother?—And to evade a poſitive 
refuſal, is to encourage him. My God, inſtruct me 
how to at ! I would rather die than merry Suffolk ; 
and I would prefer even marrying him to diſobliging 
my mother. But I once thought, Caroline, ſhe 
would never be ſo urgent with a child of hers to 
marry any object they had the ſhadow of a diſlike to.“ 
_ Mortimer bid me not be uneaſy: ſhe was ſure, 
ſhe ſaid, every thing would turn out well. God 

nt it !—But T have much to apprehend. 

“ Tell me, my ſifter,” ſaid I, “before you leave 
me, is there any one of the ladies now in the houſe, 
that you think ſeems attached to Lord Oſmond ?”? 

* Certainly !”? replied ſhe 3 “I zh;zk—you are, 
Julia,—Am I wrong?“ | 
„Well, do not laugh, but anſwer me.;—I am 
out of the caſe.” | 

© Indeed, then, my dear, I do; I never ſaw 
any woman more captivated in my life than the 
youngeſt Miſs Pelham is. You muſt perceive it, by 
aſking the queſtion. I am actually aſhamed for her, 
when ſhe ftares at Oſmond for a length of time, and 
then draws ſuch deep ſighs as cannot eſcape him.— 
I wonder her ſiſter does not ſpeak to her of it! 
She is a ſenſible girl, and more likely to obſerve the 
impropriety of it than the mother, who is really 
bly enough.” --- What think you, Louiſa, of this 
circumſtance ? Charlotte Pelham is pretty, and I 
imagine I do not injure her in ſaying ſhe is artful. 
The latter, you muſt know, is dangerous to the un- 
ſuſpecting :---yet I cannot believe the Marquis will 
RV, M 3 - he 
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be caught by her allurements; he ſeems indifferent 
to her. —She is not, I fancy, the ſort of woman 

he likes; - - but it is difficult to pronounce what time 


and gratitude may eſſect.- However, I am not un- 
eaſy about her, I aſſure you. 


* S# 11 * * + * * 


Friday Night, Eleven, 


Ah, this cruel, artful, infinuating Oſmond !-.. 
Why, my Louiſa, cannot he ſet my mind in ſome 
degree at peace, by ceaſing to diſturb me with his 
inconſiſtencies ?---If indeed he gives me up entirely 
- why not let me imagine ſo, by being uniformly 
indifferent on every occaſion >—Diftreſing as ſuch 
a certainty mull be, how preferable to this ſuſpenſe ! 
— But, if I am {till dear to him, —as I have reaſon 
ſometimes to think oh |! why not afford him- 
ſelf one trial more? „ 

After dinner this day, before the Ladies retired, 
as I was engaged attentively in diſcourſe with Mr. 
Dacre, I did not obſerve a waſp that fixed upon my 
neck, till alarmed by hearing my mother ſcream, 
who ſat oppoſite to me. Every one was in motion, 
and called to me not to ſtir: terrified as I was, 
I had preſence of mind enough to obey them. Lord 
" Oſmond, quick as lightning, anticipated the reſt. 
By ſome means which 1 cannot divine, he got the 
waſp into his hand, and ſaved me from its venom 
by receiving the ſting himſelf. I was ſorry to be 
freed from it at ſuch an expenſe ;--- his fore-finger, 


that ſuſtained the injury, became violently ſwelled, 


—and ſhortly after his whole hand: he made light 
of it, and when preſſed to apply ſome ſpecific to the 
affected part, turned it off in a jeſt, by ſaying, 9e 
could not blame the inſect for revenging the miſchief he 

bad done it in depriving it of fo charming an abode as 
the one it had choſen, and therefore. pattently bore fo 
Frifling an inconveniency as a juſt puniſhment from a 
«waſp of ſuch exquifite taſte. The leaſt you can do, 
Julia,” cried my brother, „ is to inſiſt on admini- 
& ſtering 
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tering a cure for the wound you have occaſioned. — 
Oſmond will not deny permitting a Lady to become 
his phyſician.” He put a pope remedy into my 
hand, and defired me to apply it to the Marquis's.— 
Oſmond led. me a little apart from the company. 

« You hear, Madam,—you are deſired by your 


brother to apply a cure to the wound you have oc- 
caſioned :—will you not obey him?“ 


With the. greateſt pleaſure, my Lord. I am 
very unfortunate. to have been the cauſe better I 
Give me leave to look at 

our hand.” He preſented it, -»—and, whilſt I 
pr ribband (which he ſought fifty excuſes to 
N replace, that he might detain me th 
onger), he continued ſpeaking low to me. | 

Every ſuffering that I could ſcreen you from, 
by enduring myſelf, would be conſidered by me as 
ſo many bicſlings : yet I make an exception z— 
there is one,—and only ce, which 1 wiſh you ta 
ſympathize with me in.” „What, my Lord ?? 
« Is it ſo difficult to gueſs, my Lady ?—You have 
promiſed to adminiſter relief to the pain you have 
you :—the anguiſh lies not in my tnger—(ſtay, 

ady Julia, —a pin might ſupply the place of this 
knot )—but it could be eaſily found in my heart.— 
You are filent ;—will you never compaſſionate your 
poor Oſmond ? Well, at leaſt permit me to kiſs 
theſe lovely hands, for the charitable office they 
have performed. I could wiſh to be ſtung by twen- 
ty waſps every day, if after each dart | was to be 
thus amply recompenſed,” —-He fighed, and prefſed 
my. hand tenderly as he led me back to the com- 
pany. | 8 | 

© You are a happy man, Oſmond,” exclaimed 
the Duke of Suffolk, © in a double ſenſe; firit to 
have been able to reſcue Lady Julia from the /e/ 


weapon of her enemy, and next in being rewarged 
ſo highly for your ſervice —Were you not an en- 
_gaged man, I ſhould be deviliſhly apprehenſive ;— 
but, regarding you in that light, I can allow you 


to have deſerved the favours you juſt now received, 
| 204 7 and 
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and am far better pleaſed you are the man, than a 
feu I could name, now preſent.” „Perhaps, Suf. 
folk, you mean to queltion me in what manner my 
engagements really ſtand ?? “ Not I—*tis very well 
known ;—and, as you are a man of nice honour, I 
can have no ſuſpicions.” 

Lord Oſmond (whoſe colour heightened at the 
- Duke's firſt ſpeech) darted at him a look of fiery 
contempt, and repeated . Vo ſuſpicions !“ I caught 
Lord Mortimer ſhaking his head at the Marquis, as 
much as to ſay, If you proceed, our plot is diſcon- 
certed.” I believe Oſmond underſtood him in ſome 
fuch ſenſe. — He immediately recovered himſelf, and 
, anſwered, ** Your Grace is the happy man you juft 
now called me :—my gratification was a temporary 
one,—yours will be the moſt Jaſting felicity,—and, 
buy your manner of ſpeaking, —ſeems built on a ſure 
foundation.” 1 could plainly diſcover irony in this 
reply but no one elſe did :—the Duke took it for 
a compliment, and reared his head up an inch high- 
er than uſual, It was againſt my nature to fit tamely 
by, and hear the man whom my ſoul moit abhorred, 
aſſuming to himſelf a privilege to which he had no 
title. As ſoon as Suffolk's and Oſmond's ſhort dia- 
| Jogue ended, I addreſſed Lord Seymour audibly in 
the following manner: 

« Pray, my Lord, why do not you and Lord 
Budenall expreſs your ſuſpicions ? You have juſt as 
good a right to do ſo as the Duke of Suffolk. —[ 
- may, without an imputation of vanity, call on you 
in this manner; for there is no one preſent who has 
not heard his Grace, your Lordſhip, and Lord Bu- 
denall, do me the unmerited honour of declaring 
yourſelves my lovers; and it is proper to mention, 
after what I have juſt attended to, that his Grace 
has received no encouragement which can give him 
any authority to ſpeak 1n the aſſured manner he has 
done.“ ; | | 

The Duke bit his lips, and traverſed the room in 
agitation : Lord Seymour anſwered diffidently,— 
but very gallantly : my brother whiſpered in my ear, 
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2 « Perverſe -haughty—-impolite girl : you muſt 
if. make the Duke an apology.“ No indeed,” was 
a my anſwer.— feared to look at my mother ;—I 


ell knew what reproach I ſhould find in her countenance. 
I I threw my eyes on Caroline and Miſs Edgcumb, 
and ſaw they were ſuppreſſing a hugh. Lord Mor- 


he WM timer's. features demonſtrated amazement. and joy. 
V Sophia and Almeria dane their looks from La- 
it dy Pemberton and my brother. I took courage 
a8 and caft a glance at the Marquis. His eyes were _ 
n fixed on the floor; one hand (the poor maimed one) 
je in his boſom, the other engaged in playing with his 
d watch-ehain. In ſpite of his effort to conceal what 
it paſſed in his heart, I plainly ſaw pleaſure illumine bis 
7 heavenly eyes, when he reared them from the ground 
J, and perceived ſmiles play about his mouth. 
re Good heaven, how cruel you are!“ cried Oſmond: 
is Poor Suffolk !” Oh, that I may be able to pu- 
Ji niſh you for this! ſaid I to myſelf. I turned my 
' head away inſtantly, and obſerved Sir James Welt- 
y brook leaning over my chair. © Ha, ha! you are 
l, a girl of ſpirit faich,“ criec he; I did not think 
0 it was in you! Upon my ſoul, I am in love with 
- you from henceforward :— ow every one will be at 
n reſt ;—I mean of your idolators.— You have nothing 


to do, but tell them 7 intend you for myſelf; and 
you muſt endeavour to bear your felicity with mo- 
derate joy—T have a few pangs at the idea of what 
two Ducheſſes, ſix Counteſſes, and a hundred wo- 
men of rather inferior diſtinction, will ſuſſer Poor 
little Emily too, — ſhe will break her heart---but no 
matter; - I am determined to reward you for your 
ſpirited behaviour juſt now.” I was vexed at his 
trifling levity at ſuch a moment, and left him with 
a peeviſh air, after complimenting him with © how 
ridiculous you are, Sir James!“ 

I fidled towards my mother, and ſtood behind 
her, © I am offended with you, Julia, ſaid ſhe, 
in a low voice. I declared my concern at it, but 
vindicated what I had ſpoken to the Duke. — Lady 
Pemberton paſſed it over, and made me no more re- 
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After tea, as I was ſitting between Lord Oſmond 
and Mr. Temple, the Duke of Suffolk, leaning on 
my brother's ſhoulder, approached, and ſtood be. 
fore me. 7 | | 

« have brought Pemberton, Lady Julia,” cried 
he, to be my interceſſor—at his requeſt, you will 
not refuſe to pardon the inadvertency of mine (which 
you conſtrued into arrogance), that has drawn on 
me your diſpleaſure. As. you publicly accuſed me of 
tranſgreſſing,—I publicly ſue for forgiveneſs ;* and 


down he dropped on one knee, throwing himſelf at 


the ſame time into a moſt becoming potition. He 
certainly looked handſome at the moment,—even J 
could not help thinking fo. My brother, in a far- 
caſtic manner, aſked if my heart was adamant ? The 


_ humbled Suffolk would not riſe, till I aſſured hin 


that I was reconciled ; —and, as a proof of it, I of- 
fered him my hand, which he kiſſed with an air of 
rapture. Lord Oſmond ſtarted from his ſeat, and 


left the room, but ſoon returned and found the 


Duke ſitting next to me.—I had ſo much of the 
woman in me, as to appear more affable with him in 
the Marquis's preſence than uſual ; and could not 


avoid feeling ſome ſatisfaction at ſeeing the late 


laughing, gay, indifferent Henry, mortified and diſ- 
concerted in his turn. When a man will deſcend to 
coquetry, Loviſa, (a mean quality I ever deſpiſed 
in one of our ſex), I can pardon an object for tor- 


menting him with his own weapons z—therefore my 


behaviour relts excuſed to myſelf. 


Juſt before we retired, —as Miſs Edgeumb and I 
were ſtanding together near a window, Lord Oſ- 
mond pretended that ſhe had dropped ſomething, 


and ſtooped to reſtore it to her: ſhe ſaid he ab 


5 


miſtaken,---it did not belong to her. H offered it to 
me: -I examined what he held in his hand as ic 


* "paw it, without attempting to receive it, and 


aw it was a ſealed paper. I immediately diſclaim- 
ed it. He perſiſted that it was my property, 


and preſſed me, in the moſt fervent terms (which 


ä 


carried a double meaning, and were interpreted by 


' 
* 


os 


paper. A married man and a 6i/let-doux ſhould never 
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Miſs Edgcumb and myſelf very differently I dare 
believe), to take what I knew in my foul no one had ſo 
good a tithe to as my Ladyſhip. I poſitively refuſed 


the paper. Our altercation drew Sir James Weſt- 
brook and Lord Pemberton to . the ſpot. They 


_ enquired what occaſioned it? * Theſe Ladies,“ 


replied the artful Marquis, © have dropped a billet- 
doux - each of them, fearful of a diſcovery, by ex- 
citing a little curioſity not quite fo convenient to ei- 


ther of them to anſwer, refuſe to accept of it, 


thinking, as the ſeal is whole, they cannot be accu- 


ſed of knowing the contents,---or gueſſing at the cou- 


rageous youth.---Briefly, my Lord, their timidity 
conquers their wiſhes, and leaves me maſter of rhe 
peil.“ © Give it to me, Oſmond !”” cried Pember- 


ton. That I object to,“ exclaimed Weſtbrook : - 


you---a Benedic, have no buſineſs with ſuch things 
now. * Thou, poor awretch ! are paſt em.“ But, 
dear Oſmond, I conjure you, by all the hopes you 
have of ſucceeding in your favourite wiſh with your 
favourite miſtreſs, to commit that ſaid b://ez-doux to 
my hands!“ 

« Your conjurement acts on me as a ſpell,” replies 
the Marquis: * it is powerful, and requires ſome 
ſort of charm on my fide to oppoſe its-influence.--- 
Then, as I hope to convince that much-loved hangh- 
ty one you have named, of the ſincerity and ardour 
of my paſſion ;---as I hope to inſpire her with a mu- 
tuab return, and one day be bleſſed in her poſſeſſi- 
on I will not.] ruſt reap the advantage of 
theſe Ladies perverſeneſs.---If you are the author of 
the writing I now put into my pocket (which there 
is much reaſon to ſuſpet, Weltbrook, though I am 
at a loſs to determine whether your couſin was the 
object in point, or Miſs Edgcumb), you can have 
no occaſion fure to re-peruſe it !---I will keep your 
ſecret, never fear.---1 give you credit, however, for 
playing off very well ſo artful a piece of diſſimulati- 
on.---As to you, my Lord---I think it highly im- 
proper that you ſhould have any thing to ſay to the 


be 


* 
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be mentioned in the ſame ſentence. When I enter 
into the ſtate which you adorn— and, I flatter my- 
ſelf, the time is not very diſtant -I will not fail to 
practiſe what I now adviſe. The three gentlemen 
turned off to the lower end of the room laughing; 
and, in a few minutes after, the Ladies repaired to 
their apartments. I am ſtrangely puzzled to know 
what the letter could contain.---I think it was meant 
for me ; he made only a ſlight offer of it to Miſs 
Edgcumb,—and that merely to cover his delign. 
. It was filly of me not to take it ! Yet 

I am glad that 1 did not; there was too much the 
appearance of a clandeſtine procedure in the manner 

of giving he; 5 
have no fleep in my eyes, — and, though it is 
late, I will write on. = 

Lord Budenall aſſured me, he very plaialy ſces, 
from what paſſes continually, that my friends wiſh te 
Salute me Ducheſs of Suffolk 5 „but remember,“ ad- 
died he, with his uſual impetuoſity, „that event ſhall 
never happen, whilſt this hand can draw a trigger, 
—or this wriſt make a lounge. — I will not reſign you 
to any man upon earth excepting one that I have 
fixed on in my own mind ;—and he is ſo worthy of 
you, that, ardently as I love you, I cannot be un- 
juſt enough te prevent a union, which, I actually 
fee, Providence intended from your births. 
Your diſlike to the Duke is eaſily diſcovered by me; 
—therefore, I am paſſive :—elſe your mother's— 
your brother's your ſiſter's ſolicitude—I ſtopped 
him ſhort, by declaring I would hear no more and 
reproached him ſeverely for his violence, I afked 
him, What entitled him to diſpute the will of thoſe 
whom it aua, my greateſt happineſs to obey ?— I, they 
were fond of the match, did it nat evince their tender- 
neſs and love of me, in ferbearing to inſiſt on my ſacri- 
- ficing my inclinations to my duty l a ſacrifice I would 
indubitably make, avere they ts command it— He in- 
terrupted me in his turn, and was ſo extravagant in 
bis expreſſions, that I told him, I was alms/t reſolv- 
ed never more to admit even of the friendly e's" 
ie 
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pen now that my heart is 
ardent paſſion! — You have the painful taſk, my 
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evhich I conſented to make the ſubſtitute of a foſter one. 


He became compoſed, and our quarrel ended. You 
know my ſentiments of Lord Budenall, and will 
ſuppoſe it would mortify me not a little to loſe his 
acquaintance. Senſible, generou;, and humane, are 
epithets as juſtly his, as handſome, graceful, and 
captivating, are Lord Oſmond's. — Now could I draw 
compariſons, — and condemn the frailty of human 
nature, which never fails to be caught with the 


glare of ſuperficial excellencies; — whilft the more 


admirable ones, the excellencies of the heart, are 


coldly praiſed, —but always neglected. Ah !—- 
How malicious !— how inconſiſtent J am !—Does 
not the beloved Henry poſſeſs the ſame good quali- 
ties that I commend in Lord Budenall ?!-— Sure he 
does !—and in forming the moit perfect - the moſt 


_ enchanting perſon in the world, — the hand of Hea- 


ven did not fail to make the ſoul worthy of its habi- 
tation, Beſides, have I not always allowed him 
to be maſter of every virtue Odd inconſiſtency I 
repeat,—thus to have changed my note, and in{tru& 
you to believe Lord Oſmond's inferior to Lord 
BudenalPs ! ——What 9 # caprices fall from my 


ecome the ſlave of an 


Louifa, of reconciling the many contrarieties it 
ours forth, of expreſſion, —of ſentiment, —of feel- 
ing: - can I poſſibly inflict a greater puniſhment on 
you ?—But to return. Who is this worthy man 
whom Budenall has appointed to be my huſband ?— 
Not Lord Oſmond certainly ;—oh, no! for there 


is not one in the houſe who ſuſpe&s me to be the 


object of his love. How rejoiced I am, that I again 
ſuſpe& it :—ah ! was my brother to do as much !— 


Indeed I thiok Lord Pemberton changed ;—I do 


not find him ſo gentle with me as he was formerly. 


When a young man marries, be imagines his- conſe- 


quence doubled :—his having a wife to govern, gives 
him the hint to.exert an authority over fiſters, — 
nieces, — ſervants, — in ſhort, wherever he can be al- 
lowed to do ſo. My Lord was, and is, an excepti- 

1 on 
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on to this almoſt genera! folly. I hope, when the 
novelty of being a huſband is over, Lord Pemberton 
will "re-aſſume his natural character, and be once 
more the amiable, tender, affectionate brother. 
But J repreſent him, perhaps, more altered than he 
really is z—yet you can judge, from knowing the 
kind manner in which I was cotiſtantly uſed by him, 
how very itriking the leaſt difference in his behavi. 
our mutt be to me. From any other brether,— 
© his preſent treatment would be called gentle and 
fond; from Lord Pemberton, it is moroſe and 
indifferent. Sometimes I think, that my appre- 
henfion of—I know not what— cauſes me to fancy 
all this, without having any true foundation for 
It. | 
After to-morrow I ſhall be entirely taken up in 
ſtudying and rehearſing the part of Sigi'muuda ; 
you muſt therefore excuſe hearing from me, till that 
diſagreeable affair is over. —I - believe I ſhall want 
courage; but the idea of appearing very aukward 
without ſome degree of it, will inſpire it. — Sure 
there is the ſound of mafic ! It approaches—it is 
under my windows: — how extraordinary !—Certain- 
ly there is nothing ſo awfully pleaſing as harmony at 
this late hour! —Our beaux are inſtituting at Wind- 
ſor the cuſtoms of the Spaniards in ferenading their 
'Iadies.—Strange animal I am! An — chill 
ſtrikes through my whole frame — why this terror ?— 
. Ridiculous fool! I cannot reaſon it away. Were 
I as fond of indulging the gift of augury as you are, 
I would expatiate an hour on the melancholy pre- 
ſages of my heart z—a ſeries of calamities which 
ſeem—The inſtruments are huſhed—a loud talking 
— my God! I cannot go on—I muſt call Mournies 
to fit with me, whilſt I get into bed ;—yet, poor 
creature! I diſmiſſed her long ago ; ſhe is buried 
in the arms of ſleep, and ny ile fears ſhall not 


diſturb her. The muſic begins again, —my ſpirits 
revive — Heavens, what a charming voice I muſt 
liſten ' tis Oſmond's, Louiſa—*tis my Oſmond's ! 
They have left my window— The — he 
| | ag | | ſung 


having been ſo gallant this morning : 


in denying the charge. 
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ſung I well remember to have admired long before I 


heard them from his lips. 


« When firſt I ſaw thee graceful move, 
Ah, me! what meant my throbbing breal ! 
Say, ſoft confuſion, art thou love? 

If love thou art then fare wel reſt ! 


With gentle ſmiles aſſuage the pain 
Thoſe gentle ſmiles did firſt create, 
And, if thou canſt not love again, 
In pity, ah - forbear to hate.“ 
I am aſhamed of having been ſo weak as to expoſe 


ſuch cauſeleſs terror to you ; I cannot account for 
it any other way, than by having written myſelf 


into the horrors, which made me liable to every 


fearful impreſſion:— yet that muſic, ſo much my 
delight, ſhould give riſe to any, is ſtrange! I will 
take my leave, leſt I ſhould next imagine that ſome 
genii may enter my apartment, and tranſport me 
through the air, a thouſand leagues off, to an en- 
chanted iſle ; or ſome evil goblin appear and de- 
ſcend with me to a ſubterraneous cave, the habitat1- 
on of demons, or monſters, either of which methinks 
not more abſurd than my firſt apprehenſions were. 
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Saturday Noon, 

We were curious'to know to which of the cava- 
liert our acknowledgments ſhould be directed, for 
they 
would not ſatisfy us. I thanked Lord Oſmond for 
the pleaſure 1 received, in hearing a very delightful 
voice, that I plainly diſtinguiſhed to be his. He was 
all amazement {—ſure I miſtook I could not have 
formed ſuch a conjecture !—he never ſung ! and repeat- 


ed many of the like exclamations, which only tended 


to convince me, that I was very right in fixing on 
him my ſuſpicions, — and that he deviated from truth 


About 
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About an hour ago, the Marquis begged to dance 
with me this evening. I expreſſed my mortification 
at being engaged to the Duke of Suffolk. He 
threw uncommon meaning into his eyes; and was 
turning from me as if in high diſcontent | 
If, my Lord, the other Ladies change part- 
ners, which it is moſt probable to think they will, 
— I ſhall hope, in the courſe of the night, to profit 
of the favour you now offer me.“ | | 
„My wiſhes for your gratification are fo abſtract- 
ed from all I 64% 4 that I am hardly ſelfiſn 
enough to deſire it might be the caſe ; I muſt 
think it will. pain you, my Lady, to yield the Duke 
to another, even in a dance.“ 
I cannot pretend to controul your opinion, 
Lord Oſmond ; but it may err ſometimes !“ 
Does it on hit occaſion, my adorable, Lady 
Julia?“ and he ſnatched my hand, while joy dilated 
his countenance. 4 \ Gs 
Vou do not deſerve I ſhould anſwer you ;” and 
I left him. | 4 N 
N * 3 % a + * 
n + - „ 
Saturday Half paſt Eight 
The ball is begun I have lie pleachre in the 
thought of' entering 'amongſt the ſplendid rhrong, 
and have not yet made my appearance. The firit 
object that ſtrikes my eyes on going in, I know 
will be Lord Oſmond, ſeated next to, or ſtanding 
near, the envied Lady who is to be the miſtreſs of 
his hand for the night. — Perhaps that Lady may 
be Charlotte Pelham !—— Perhaps her cleverneſs 
will teach his heart to become congenial with hers ! 
—— His vanity— or gratitude may favour her wiſhes 
Sand I ſhall be as much deſpiſed by him—as Lady 
Henrietta Marchmont is.— Diſagreeable ideas! — 
Hated Suffolk, that is evermore the barrier to my 
happineſs!-—Be quiet, Mournies !—I will not be 
thus teazed !— She is tormenting me to death to go 
down. — Aye, you may look croſs, I care not. She 


| 
| 
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thinks that ſhe is always to have me under the fame 


command that ſhe had me when I was a child ! 

But muſt I not be ſunk very low in my own opi- 
nion, if I can entertain a thought of being deſpiſed 
by any man? „It was indeed,” you cry, * a //ip of 
your pen, to expreſs one ſo little correſpondent with 
the pride of the Herbert's '--Well, Louiſa, though 
I take the reproof (or you always told me I was a 
proud girl), I ſhall not behave to Lord Oſmond as 
if I ſuppoled it in his power to think meanly of me 
——1 will preſerve in my own perſon the female 
dignity that every woman of virtue ought to aſſume, 
— 80 !— my heart reproaches me now for my 
peeviſhneſs to poor Mournies ! „Why, my good 
friend, are you impatient for my going down?“ 
The minuets will be over, and your Lady- 
ſhip will not dance one.“ „Dear Mournies, what 
ſignifies my minuet - Lady Mortimer likes to do 
things in a particular way, elſe we ſhould have had 
no minuets till the ball was nearly finiſhed, and 
there would have been fewer performed, which J 
think beſt,” “ Certainly ! unleſs they are well 
performed, Pray, my Lady, go down!“ “ I will 
not refuſe you ;— but is Miſs eee ready 
We agreed to go in together. — Ah! ſhe appears; 
and means to do great execution, no doubt, from 
the elegancy of her habit.— How handſome ſhe is ! 
— Poor Sir James! 

* * * * * * = 
* * * * * . - 
| Sunday AMornin-s, Three o Clock, 

For the ſake of. decency, perhaps, you think I 
ought to ſuppreſs this date, as it too plainly tells 
we have ſuffered the Sabbath to ſhine upon our re- 
vels. The French make no account of ſuch en- 
croachments ;—nay, their balls, plays, &c. are in 
preference given on Sundays z and, from my hav- 
ing lived ſome years amongſt them, I am fo far 
reconciled to the cuſtom, as to imagine there can 
be no harm in enjoying on that day innocent amuſe- 
ments, I am by no means ſingular in the opinion; 


for 
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for every dancer was inſpired with more life and 
ſpirit after twelve, than before, —and teſtified no 
{cfuples in indulging themſelves in their recreation, 
On going through a long gallery which leads to 
the ball-room from our apartments, (and which 
was magnificently illuminated for the occaſion, and 
thrown open as ſoon as the minuets were ended,) 
Miſs Edgcumb and I met Lord Oſmond returning 
through it. He looked remarkably handſome ; my 
companion made the obſervation as he approached 
us :—his dreſs was becoming, ſuited to the hot ſea- 
ſon, and the diverſion which he intended to engage 
in. * You are very late, Ladies!“ cried the Mar. 
quis. The futtering beaux aſſembled in that room, 
mourn your abſence ; - but you have well employed 
the time,——** you will teach the torches to burn bright.” 
He returned with us to the door, and, ſeeing us 
met there by the Duke of Suffolk and Mr, Monta- 
Fes retired as was his firſt purpoſe, while the gen- 
emen led us to our places. We were hardly ſeated, 
when Mr. Biſhop (one of the maſters of the ceremo- 
nies) informed me, my minuet muſt be next, as tie 
Duke of Suffolk had entreated that he may be allotted to 
dance it with me, and that the rules of precedency ſhould 
be diſregarded concerning him for that reaſon. 4% How- 
ever,” added h, „we ſhould not have fo punQu- 
ally obeyed his Grace, had you entered earlier.” 
He offered me his hand; but, as we advanced half 
way up the room, the Duke of Suffolk met us, and 
with a certain air of gallantry (which never fails to 
excite admiration and encomiuras from the Ladies), 
took my hand from Mr. Biſhop, and led me to the 
top of the room. I dare ſay there was not a female 
preſent, excluſive of my family, and one or two in- 
timate friends, who did not think me the happieſt 
girl in the world. I am generally loath to expatiate 
on Suffolk's praiſes, — but common juſtice demands 
it of me here his minuet was an exceeding fine one. 
2 I do not know whether impartial judges-would 
not even yield to him the palm, in er to 
Lord Oſmond ;—7 cannot, — ſor there is in my opi- 
| nion 
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nion more eaſe in the Marquis's movement. Though 
the Duke's elegant figure premiſed how well he muſt 
dance, (I . only of minuets; other dances I had 
ſeen him excel in before,) I confeſs I was ftruck at 
his performance; and exerted myſelf that I might 
not abſolutely diſgrace him. As we finiſhed, I ſaw 
Lord Oſmond ſtanding at no great diſtance, oppo- 
ſite to me: his face was fluſhed with indignation I 
thought, and my anxious fears inſtantly fuggeſied 
that ſome /acas or other had happened. As we 
paſſed him 4n returning to my place, I aſked what 
was the matter — He made me no reply. Soon 
after I directed my eyes to the upper part of the 
room, and perceived him leading Lady Maria Har- 
ley to the ſpot I had quitted. My "Am of Char- 
lotte Pelham directly vaniſhed a far more formida- 
ble rival ſtood forth to diſpute with me the heart of 
Olmond.— Good heaven, what did I not ſuffer! I 
thought her beautiful, and that he gazed on her 
with eyes of tranſport—My jealouſy fixed her to be 
the perſon to whom his hand would be dedicated for 
the night. Delightful figure !“ Admirable 
movement !”? — What grace!“ ——-* What ele- 

ance he diſplays ! Theſe exclamations reſounded 
in my ears. Ah! thought I, how ſolicitous he is 
to pleaſe his partner t=-Did he ever take ſuch pains 
when he danced with ue -I was diſturbed from 
this reflection, by hearing Sir James Weſtbrook ſay, 
A yery pretty couple now on the floor— and well 
matched— do not you think ſo, Lady Julia?“ -A 
wretch !— How I deteſted him! I pretended deat- 
neſs to what he ſaid ; and eſcaped the mortification 
of pronouncing Ves.“ After the Marquis led her 
to her ſeat, he ſtood ſome time by her. Numberleſs 


were le; yeux doux that paſſed between them; and 


frequently were white tecth diſplayed by the recipro- 
cal ſmiles they beſtowed on each other.— At length 


Oſmond ſtooped low, and whiſpered fomething in 


her ear.— I watched the motion of his lips ;— they 


; ſeemed to ſay, © I wiſh you to be my partner!“ God 


knows what anſwer ſhe made,— but he loeked de- 
| lighted 
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lighted and bowed.— In ſome minutes after, he left 
her. He approached the place where I ſat; 
Lord Budenall officiouſly reſigned his feat to him, 
pretending to go in queſt of Weſtbrook, and point 
out to him ſome ſlight inadvertency he had commit. 
ted in his department (a maſter of ceremonies). 
Oſmond h% sed the occafion that afforded him an oppor- 
tunily of being ſo near aue; and, exchanging a look 
of expreſſion with Budenall, took his place. 
„ Your Ladyſhip ſpoke to me juſt now; I waz 
rather perplexed - and, — and too much Will 
2 Julia repeat what | ſhe ſo condeſcendingly 
faid ?” we: e | 
“ It was of no conſequence, my Lord ;---ſcarce- 
ly remembered by me.--- The minuets are juſt ended. 
I fee Mr. Biſhop leading up Almeria; hers, if I 
gueſs right, will be the fit. As fiiter to the mil. 
- treſs of the ball, I was not privileged to dance fo 
ſoon; I am indebted to you, my Lord Duke, for 
that diſtinction.' Suffolk, who was at my left hand, 
returned me a rapturous complimentary reply, which 
was for the firſt time agreeable to me, becauſe Lord 


Oſmond heardit.——Coquetry !---oh !---deteſtable ! 


---but 'I was fadly grieved,---and full of reſentment. 
--- He led the way,---and I have already ſaid repri- 
ſals on that head are juſtifiable. Lord Oſmond 
ſeemed thunderſtruck.- -The Duke was called 
aſide by ſome one. After a minute's pauſe, the 
Marquis recovered his ſpeech. Lady Julia, what 
am I to think of ſuch tyrannic—ſuch horrible treat- 
ment ?” © Pretend not to think at all of me, my 
Lord ;—my behaviour cannot affect you.“ B 

heaven, Madam, it is no longer to be borne !—'The 
minion who thus plumes hbimfelf on your preference, 
_ ſhall be humbled to the duſt I have endured it too 
long.“ * Does your Lordſhip ſpeak with the 


intention of terrifying me?“ „ Ha !---i8 this e- 


_"vitching Suffolk ſo dear to you then?“ „1 hold 
pou all in an equally indifferent light. — But let 
me tell you, Lord Oſmond, the man who ſeeks a 


quarrel 


„2 
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quarre] on my account will make himſelf ſo hateful 
to me, that I ſhall ever ſhun him as my worſt enemy, 


and will ſooner encounter death than his preſence.” 


% I have done :--but let me implore that forme 
time this night l may ſay a few words in private 
to you ; for mercy's ſake, my dear Julia, (the 
charming appellation ſtill vibrates on my car,) 
« grant me this!“ * What do you aſk ?—The me- 
nacing tone you juſt now aſſumed—your inconſiſtent 
behaviour——No, my Lord,—indeed I cannot.” 
« Good heaven! how diſagreeable to you I muſt 
be !—But is there any impropriety in what 1 aſk ?”? 
—Before I had time to anſwer, Suffolk returned, 
and took my hand to lead me to my place. As I 
aroſe, I enquired of the Marquis, who was his part- 


ner? He replied, © The firit Lady that wants one, 


—though I have little inclination to offer myſelf.” 
However, he did not ſeem ſo totally inſenſible on the 
occaſion ;—for within four couple of me ſtood Lord 
Oſmond with Lady Maria Harley ;—and, ftrange 
as it may ſound after what had paſſed, —he played 
the lover to as much perfection to her, as he had 
done to me, though in a livelier manner. Indeed I 
only. judged from appearances, for not a ſyllable did 
I hear of any part of their converſation.” 

Sir John Benyon engaged me for the two follow- 


ing dances ;—as, at my requeſt, Lady Mortimer 


propoſed there might be a conſtant change of part- 

ners at the end of every ſecond dance. | 
As Mr. Montague was leading me out of the ca- 
tillon-room, we were haſtily followed by Lord Oſ- 
mond. He held Lady Maria's hand (for they made 
the oppoſite couple to Mr. Montague and me in 
the dance we had juſt finiſhed). * Lady Julia,” 
cned the Marquis, do you recolle& yourpromiſe ?”” 
„None that I ever made your Lordſhip.” „In- 
deed -I will remind you of one in a minute, —— 
Ladies do adapt their memories ſo much to their in- 
clinations ! Pardon me,— but I cannot help” 
* Oh! pray ſay no more ;—it is natural that you 
| ſhould 
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ſhould find nothing but foibles in our compoſition ; 
Dach individual of your ſex is ſo juſtly thought by 
us a /fandard of human excellence, that I am 9x 
amazed how you can condeſcend to converſe with a 
female.“ Thank you for this ſevere ſarcaſm ;— 
in an inſtant I will attend you.” He and his fair 
companion paſſed us, and entered. the apartment 
thrown open for refreſhments. My proud heart deſ- 
piſed him at the moment, —What ! ſhall I wait here 
in patient expectation of his coming half an hour 
hence, to chear my drooping ſpirits with a few kind 
words, already hackneyed in his application of them 
to Lady Maria ?— Shall I wait the minute he can 
beſt ſpare from her to devote to me ?—Ah, never! 
—forbid it, pride! This paſſed in my breaſt. 
« Mr. Montague, let us go into the gallery, and 
ſeek. Miſs Edgcumb and my fifters; I believe they 
are there. My mother whiſpered me, that ſhe was 
oing to cards ; in that room the dancers have no 

| buſineſs,” He caught my hand as if to detain me, 


„Lord Oſmond ſaid he would be back immediate- 


lIy;—he will be at a loſs to find us.” No matter; 
—he will conſole himſelf ;,—and I would rather find 
my ſiſter and Emily,— than that his Lordſhip ſhould 
find us.” Indeed, Lady Julia, you in a great mea- 
ſure deſerve the character that you have, of being 
very barbarous ! Good God!] how much is that 
man curſed, who is ſo miſerable as to love you!“ 
% You ſpeak not with your uſual kindneſs ;—but, 
greatly as your opinion wrongs me, - forgive you 
one proof at leaſt, that I am not that inhuman 
favage my good friends judge me to be.“ I need 
not tell. you what polite ſpeeches the gentle Frede- 
rick made me afterwards, to compenſate for his un- 
civil one. We turned mto the gallery, and beheld 
in one corner of it a very joyous group: thoſe who 
compoſed it were Lady Percival, Almeria, and the 
- eldeſt Miſs Pelham; the Count de Belfielde, Sir 
John Benyon, Mr. Biſhop, and that Jaughter-loving 
creature Sir James Weſtbrook. We ſeated ourſelves 
| | - - amongſt 
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amongſt them, and joined, in their converſation : 
they told us Lady Pemberton and Miſs Edgeumb 
were dancing. Some little time after I ſaw Lord 
Oſmond enter the gallery; curioſity and anxiety 
painted on his features. He begged Sir James to 
make room for him on the ſofa where Weltbrook 
and I ſat, and made a flight attempt to get between 
us. Ah, ciel] quelle barbare”* exclaimed the 
Baronet, drawing cloſe to me. Who could have 
conceived it ?—No, no, good Lord Oſmond ;—be 
fatisfied, and let other men enjoy ſome gratitications 
as well as yourſelf. — Ma belle couſine would never 
forgive me, if I reſigned my place to you.—Poor 
x 14a have often repreſented to her the inconve- 
niency that might attend ſhewing ſo much fondneſs ; 
—but, alas! there is no helping it, ſhe ſays. 
What will you do, dear Julia, if J am ſoon ſent to 
America? Government thinks it a pity that ſuch an 
officer ſhould not be employed at fo critical a june- 
ture ;—therefore it is not improbable but that I 
ſhall embark in a few weeks for the continent.“ © I 
beg pardon, Sir James; but it appears very impro- 
bable that you ſhould be ſent to America.” 
“% Ah! you flatter yourſelf. ——Pray why ſo 
“ Becauſe they no longer admit exiles there from 
hence — and 1 believe you will go in no other ca- 
pacit y.“ The laugh was againſt him for a minute; 
but he did not ſpare me for it, —and I ſhould have 
been obliged to. quit the party in compaſſion to my 
temper, which his monkey-like tricks began to fret, 
if Miſs Edgcumb had not appeared, and freed me 
from his ridiculous wit. He flew to her, and the 
Marquis took his ſeat. | | | 
„ Well, Madam,“ cried he, © now I will re- 
mind you, that you were ſo gracious as to ſay I 
ſhould have the honour of your hand in the courſe 
of the ball: how unkind of vou, ſweet Lady 
Julia, not tv. conſent, two hours ago, to make me 
another promiſe, yet more eſſentiel to my happinels! 
Let me again preſs that ſubject 9 
| after 
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after ſupper when the company enter into the full | 
_ enjoyment of dancing, and are too much engroſſed 
to attend to any thing but their own diverſion, fa- 
vour me then in the preſence of Lady Mortimer 
with your company for half an hour in this gallery. 
— My ever amiable—my molt dear Julia, refuſe not 
your Henry! I can no longer linger a a life thus 
clouded with ſuſpenſe - Anſwer me, Madam ;— 
may I hope for your concurrence ?” f 
6 am much at a loſs, my Lord, what to fay,— 
If I deny you, I am immediately charged with the 
titles of barbarous---cruel---and tyrannical ;-—i. am 
thought perverſe. How unjuſtly I merit ſuch ap- 
pellations, Heaven that knows my heart can tell !— 
But, to be ſincere, I do not fee why I ſhould con- 
ſent to this private coaverſation.— Your behaviour 
perplexes me—wh-t can you have to ſay ſo impor- 
tant?” «© Ah, Lady Julia, what / Do you for- 
get one particular, night at Ranelagh ??? No cer- 
tainly; — but I cannot think it poſſible that you 
mean to renew that ſubject; — your conduct ever 
fince you came to Windſor has ſo directly contra- 
__ dicted” Louiſa, I had ſaid too much—1 trem- 
bled—my face felt hot from the bluſh that over- 
ſpread it; as red a one diffuſed itſelf over the Mar- 
uis's— He attempted to catch my hand — I with- 
þ ax it from his effort ;—joy notwithſtanding ſpark- 
led in his eyes. 
% My adorable Lady Julia! why this heſitation ? 
Ah, Madam ! I can readily vindicate my beha- 
viour—— This is not an opportunity for it; —alrea- 
dy are we obſerved. Let me have the felicity I have 
begged for after ſupper ; and” ——Ere he had time 
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to proceed, —or I to anſwer, Suffolk pinned himſelf 
to my ſleeve; and Lord Oſmond, finding there was 
no probability of getting rid of him, left us. To fay 
the truth, Louiſa, T was not ſorry for the interrup- 
tion: my heart murmured againſt the Marquis's ap- 
parent levity, in ſpite of his aſſurances “ to vindicate 
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it, He alſo pleaded warmly for my agreeing to 
his requeſt. Thus agitated between Leafs dag 
anger and affection, I knew not how to act.— Be- 
ſides, aſter the unguarded words that eſcaped me, 
I dreaded confirming too plainly to him the intereſt 
he had in my breaſt, by conſenting to the meeting. 
His vanity, no doubt, led him to interpret in the 
moſt grateful ſenſe what I had ſaid; and can there be 
any-thing under heaven more mortifying than to diſ- 
cover a paſſion for a man, whoſe ſelf-ſufficiency 
would ſuggeſt to him to take advantage of it, and 
wound me, by ſhewing his conſequence in the eyes 
of another, whom his demeanour had already taught 


me to regard in the light of a rival? 


A few minutes elapſed and I took my reſolution: 


Lit was, to aſſume a nonchalance to Lord Oſmond, 


which could not fail to contradict any flattering im- 
preſſions my heedleſs words might have cauſed on his 
vanity ; and, if he again preſſed for an interview, 
abſolutely to deny him. Thus haughtineſs and re- 
gard to my own delicacy (which I thought injured) 


determined ;—a ſofter advocate attempted to plead 


in oppoſition to the harſh decree, but was inſtantly 
rebuked, and ſilenced.— We went to ſupper ;—L 
looked for Lord Oſmond :— not ſeeing him, I con- 
cluded he had taken his place in another apartment. 
The next perſon my eyes ſought after, was Lady 
Maria Harley: they found her not, and there 
was no remaining doubt of her being ſeated at the 
ſide of the fluttering, inconſtant Oſmond I recal 
that laſt epithet ;——he was conſtant—as a partner, 
—though by no means ſo as a lover. Singular enough 
appeared the couple; —contrary to the preſcribed 
rule, they danced always together before ſupper, 
and, once more I repeat, —ſeemed too happy with 
each other for my peace. I am prolix;—let your 
deſire that 1 ſhould be minute excuſe it, if I tire 
you. „ | 
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After we had riſen from table, the Marquis once 
more joined me: — I engaged Emily Edgcumb in 
the converſation, and, notwithſtanding his reproach- 
ful looks, gave him no Opportunity of ſaying a ſyl- 
lable to me unheard by her. In his preſence Mi. 
Temple begged me 7o dance the next cotillon and the 
two following country-dances with him. Lady ju- 
lia,” exclaimed Oſmond, © is it neceſſary to bring 
again to your remembrance that I am privileged to 
have the pleaſure of your hand from your own con- 
ſent?—Surely Mr. Temple will be refuſed !” «] 
hope not, my Lord ;—you are not more ambitious 
than I am of the happineſs J aſpire to :—Lady Julia 
will determine.“ | 

If Lord Oſmond had ſpoken in time, I certainly 
ſhould as readily have danced with his Lordſhip as 
with any other partner. —I have obſerved the rule, 
and changed as regularly as I was defired.— Mr. 
Temple has 7ow anticipated you, my Lord; and 
though I am really fatigued, and thought to dance 
no more, — I cannot refuſe the honour you offer me, 
Sir.” The impetuous Henry abruptly left us ;-—and 
I overheard him utter, Death and confuſion !— 
'Belfielde fays rightly, every woman tis a coquette.“ 
-— When the cotillon finiſhed, Lord Oſmond (who 
Was a looker-on) and Lady Maria Harley /tepped 
forth in an allemande, which was very well perform- 
ed. I overheard Lady Walpole exclaim, „if Lord 
Oſmond had been a youth at the time of Mr. Stan- 
hope's reſidence abroad, Lord Cheſterfield muſt have 
had him in his thoughts as a pattern, when he fo 
conſtantly recommended to his ſon to ſacrifice to the 
'Graces.” After the allemande, Lord Oſmond re- 
-figned Lady Maria to ſome other beau, and took Al. 
meria for his partner. Whenever I met him in the 
dance, his looks were averted ;—if he chanced to hold 
my hand in turning, &c. &c. he ceaſed to preſs it: 
— in ſhort, cool indifference poſſeſſed every * 
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and, as Lady Maria was no longer the object of my. 
jealouſy, I began to fear I had gone a little too far. 
I gave over dancing, heartily wearied of it, but in- 
finitely more of the agitations that had formed a chaos 
in my boſom the whole night. I caught a few mi- 
nutes, when Lady Mortimer was ſecluded from the 
crowd, to tell her what had paſſed. After liſtening 
attentively, ſhe laughed, —yet with a vexed counte- 
nance, however paradoxical that may ſound ; and 
anſwered, © You take pains to bring on the perplex- 
ities of which you complain ;— yet, as they proceed 


from ſuch virgin delicacy, I muſt not pretend to 


condemn you I ſuppoſe. Hark ye, Julia, as ſure as 
you exiſt, you will, rene away your happineſs — 
my life for it, Oſmond never more troubles you with 
his paſſion— Lady Maria Harley will be a tolerable 
ſubſtitute : if ſhe is not ſo enchantingly lovely as you 
are, ſhe is leſs proud. I ſpeak the ſentiments of 
Lord Oſmond, depend upon it, —and now leave you 
to your reflections.“ 

„% When I want a conſeler, Caroline, you ſhall 
not be the perſon I fix on. Good Heaven, how 
unkind ! Upbraid me as you may, I cannot think 
myſelf wrong If I do loſe the Marquis's affections, 
I ſhall imagine there is more blame to be, aſcribed to 
my unlucky fate, than to my own conduct. This is 
no place to enjoy thoſe reflections you conſign me over 
to: but, as I mean to obcy you, ſhall retire to my 
cloſet, and there give ſcope to them.” She would 
have replied, but 1 haſtened from her, to conceal 
2 emotions I did not wiſh ſhe ſhould be witneſs 
of. 

On retiring through the gallery, I paſſed Lady 
Maria. We are not to loſe you yet, Lady Julia, 
I hope!“ ſhe ſaid. I know not what anſwer 1 made: 
I intended it ſhould be polite, and think it was; but 
my heart felt no very warm impreſſions in her favour 


at the moment.—This, ſor the ſake of ingenuouſnels, 
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muſt be confeſſed. ' After a little while, I reaſoned 
myſelf into great compoſure, and took up my pen; 
but a recapitulation of the paſt ſcenes has entirely 
deſtroyed it. I will not infe& you with chagrin, 
Two hours have I ſpent in writing. A more delight. 
ful morning never bleſſed the univerſe ;-it gives me 
an inclination to enjoy it in a walk — Yet I require 
| reſt, and believe I ſhall find it more beneficial to go 
to bed. That prudent plan every creature elſe has 
followed ; for the houſe is very quiet. 


* * & * * * * 


| Sunday, Tee o Clec i. 
I have not ſeen the Marquis. Heaven knows 


whither he is gone ;—1 ſuppoſe to pay his devoirs 


to Lady Maria Harley, who lives ten miles from 
Windſor, 

On Lady Pemberton's aſking for him, Sir James 
faid, that he ſaw him from his window mount his horſe 
about eight clock, 

I turned to Caroline, and wondered where Lord 

Mortimer was? © He was obliged,” ſhe ſaid, “to 
go a little way off on buſineſs; For would ſoon be 
| back.” So you ſee, Louiſa, they are not together, 
as I at firſt hoped.— Well, no matter !—I muſt bear 
what is to happen, and that without complaining. 
Be it ever ſo bad, it cannot be more 529, 
ful than this ſtate of perpetual anxiety and ſuſ- 
Pence. | 

To-morrow preſents us with the Provoked Hul- 
band—Since I have forſworn lamenting the loſs of 
my faithleſs Corydon, which I could fill quires in doing; 
and as I dare not make any thing ſerious my ſubject, 
leſt I forget the pious reſolution; I will employ a 
few moments which lie upon my hands, in telling 
you how the characters are caſt of our next play. 


Lady 
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Lady Percival performs Lady Townley; Miſs 
Edgcumb, Lady Grace; Miſs Pelham, Lady 
Wronghead ; Miſs Walpole, Miſs Jenny ; Mrs. 
Aſhley and Mrs. Stanley (a neighbour of Lady 
Mortimer's) condeſcend to the other two female 
parts. Lord Mortimer, I before mentioned, under- 
takes Lord Townley ; the Duke of Suffolk, Mr. 
Manly ; Sir James Weſtbrook, Count Baſſet (1 tell 
him he will never loſe the title) ; Lord Percival, Sir 
Francis Wronghead ; Mr, Biſhop, Squire Richard 
Captain Walpole, John Moody. The Farce will be 
the Deſerter: Skirmiſh, by Sir James; Louiſa, by 
Miſs Charlotte Pelham ; and Henry, by Lord Sey- 
mour. I forget who are to be the other per- 
formers, | 

On Tueſday we dine at Lady Maria Har- 
ley'ss What delight ſhall I take in the viſit ! 
My fituation will be enviable! On Wedneſday we 
are to have a Fete Champetre, at which every one 
ſeems much pleaſed. . Poor Lord Mortimer! what 
trouble he gives himſelf to gratify his gueſts ! 
On Thurſday, Caroline treats us with her appear- 
ance {in Lady Betty Modiſh : Lord Pemberton is 
to play Sir Charles Eaſy; Miſs Edgcumb, Lady 
Eaſy; Sir John Benyon, Lord Morelove; and 
Sir James, Lord Foppington—The creature” is 
really a good ſupport to my brother's ſtage, and 
does incomparably well; particularly in the Cox- 
comb's province : but then he takes ſo much me- 
rit to himſelf in conſequence of his theatrical 
abilities, that there is no end to it when he be- 

ins his own eulogium, which is not ſeldom. — You 
will find a difference in my manner of writing of this 
couſin of mine. I have not forgiven him for many 
of his volatile ſpeeches within theſe few days; and 
my pen cannot avoid venting a little of my acri- 


mony. 


I have 
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I have already told you, dear Louiſa, that it will 
not be in my. power to write to you again till after 
to-morrow {e*'nnight—Moſt mornings in the interme- 
diate ſpace will be taken up in rehearſals; and every 
moment I can ſpare muſt be dedicated to the unfortu- 
nate Sigiſmunda. My own ſituation will cauſe 
me to feel hers but to ſenſibly. I wiſh Lord Oſmond 
was not to be Tancred--—and yet I ſhould not be 
pleaſed either, were it otherwiſe—In ſhort, I know 
not what to defire-—— but certain it is, I ſhall not 
find performing the part of one who feels the paſſion 
of love in its fulleſt force, and that for an object 
who feeds it by an equal return, a ſpecific for 
my infatuation—but, ah! when that charming hero 
is repreſented by the very man whom I love to diſ- 
traction, every tender word he addreſſes to me will 
make an tmpreſfſion——T ſhall forget they come from 
Tancred, and only remember they proceed from 
the lips of the incomparable Henry. Fleeting 


indeed will be my, happineſs; yet it mult ſerve, 
after ſo ridiculous a mummery, to make me the 


more regret that this dear Oſmond will in reality 
repeat thoſe profeſſions to another, to which 1 
was but a ſhadow. I fee I cannot avoid run- 
ning into the diſmal ſtyle; but I will quit it in 


ſpite of inclination. | 


My eyes deceive me, or certainly I perceive 
Lord Oſmond and Lord Mortimer by the Tem- 
ple of Apollo I Sure I do not miſtake !\——They 
are loſt to my ſight by ſome ſhrubs it cannot 
be — IJ am in an error !\——and yet I am not, 
—for now they appear again more plain. 
It is they, my Louiſa!—indeed it 18 !—Cruel Ca- 
roline—could you think it of her, my ſweet friend ? 


Hope revives they have, perhaps, made 


me part of their converſation.— Adieu, Louiſa !. 


the buſineſs of dreſſing calls me I will be 


more ſtudious in that point this day than ever 
| | —] will 
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I will conſult my glaſs with uncommon afſidui- 


1 baniſh all pride all cold reſerve from 
my boſom—and if, by any delicate effort, I can 
make one graſp at happineſs, I'will ſecure it. : 


Ever yours, 


Jotta HERBERT. 


| 


N. B. A letter is here. omitted from Sir Charles 
Montague, which informs the Marquis that 
Lord: Beaumont is out of danger, but not well 
enough to admit of his departure from Beau- 
mont- Hall ; which makes him uneaſy, as he is 
impatient to reviſit Sommerville-Houfe. A 
letter is alſo omitted from Lady Louiſa Syd- 


ney. 
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